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THE  PRINCIPAL/STAFF  RELATIONSHIPS  FOUND  IN 
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MINNESOTA  EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  PROGRAM 

By 
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Chairman:  Paul  S.  George 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

The  purpose  of  this  longitudinal  case  study  was  to  provide  a 
description  of  two  middle  school  principals  and  staffs  and  their 
interactions  while  engaging  in  the  school  improvement  process  (SIP) 
through  participation  in  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness 
Program  (MEEP).  MEEP  provides  state-wide,  systematic,  planned 
improvement  of  schools. 

Qualitative  research  methods  were  used  in  this  study  of  the 
relationship  between  three  units;  the  principal,  the  SIP  leadership 
team,  and  the  staff.  Specifically,  this  study  was  designed  to 
address  the  following  research  questions:  (a)  What  skills, 

behaviors,  attitudes,  and  values  do  principals  display  while  leading 
the  school  staff  in  planned  school  improvement?  (b)  Does  the 
principal's  role  change  while  engaged  with  the  staff  in  planned 
school  improvement?  (c)  How  is  leadership  sharing  developed  in 
each  of  the  schools?  (c-1)  Are  there  appointed  leaders  among  the 
school  staff?  (c-2)  Are  there  emergent  leaders  among  the  school 
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staff?  (c-3)  What  is  the  process  for  facilitating  school 
improvement  meetings  and  workshops?  (d)  Are  there  patterns  or 
special  aspects  of  group  cohesiveness  that  can  be  described  in  each 
of  the  schools?  (e)  What  are  the  observable  results  of  the 
implementation  of  planned  school  improvement  in  each  of  these 
schools?  (e-1)  Are  school  improvement  goals  met?  (e-2)  Is  there  a 
change  in  the  decision-making  process?  (f)  Is  there  evidence  to 
categorize  these  principal/staff  relationships  as  transactional  or 
transformational? 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  findings: 
Planned  changes  in  the  roles  of  the  principal  resulted  in  changes  in 
the  role  of  the  principal  and  in  the  SIP  team  unit/staff  unit. 
Leadership  sharing  was  influenced  by  both  internal  and  external 
factors.  Leadership  in  SIP  can  be  located  on  a set  of  transformation 
continuums,  each  providing  a different  perspective  of 
principal/staff  relationships. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Background  and  Context  of  the  Study 

"John  Dewey  created  a school;  he  did  not  have  to  change  an 
ongoing  one.  The  problems,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a setting  that  is  not  self-defeating  in  nature  are 
enormous  . . . (Sarason,  1969)"  (Sarason,  1971,  p.  212).  Although  this 
thought  occurred  to  Seymour  B.  Sarason  in  1969,  the  concept 
remains  relevant  and  has  become  both  deeper  and  broader  through 
school  improvement  efforts  in  our  nation.  The  principal  of  an 
ongoing  school  today  faces  the  national  belief  that  maintaining  a 
school  is  not  enough.  The  public  expects  that  the  school  will 
successfully  foster  continuous  school  improvement.  Indeed,  today's 
school  principal  is  faced  with  the  challenge  of  successfully  leading 
a staff  in  developing  and  maintaining  an  excellent  school  while 
faced  with  myriad  and  sometimes  counterproductive  realities  such 
as  diminishing  budgets,  a critical  public,  lower  student  achievement 
scores  at  the  national  levels,  negative  or  problematic  state  and 
national  reports,  and  a glut  of  literature  on  the  topic  of  school 
improvement. 

Important  differences  exist  between  schools.  There  are 

incompetent,  competent,  and  excellent  schools  (Sergiovanni,  1984). 

There  are  more  effective  and  less  effective  styles  of  leadership 
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(Hall,  Rutherford,  Hord,  & Huling,  1984;  Leithwood  & Montgomery, 
1982,  1985;  Leithwood  & Stager,  1986;  Sergiovanni,  1984). 
Regardless,  parents  and  taxpayers  of  each  school  community  expect 
the  principal  of  the  1990s  to  involve  their  school  staff,  parents  and 
community  in  the  process  of  school  improvement,  constructively 
leading  it  to  acknowledgment  as  a school  of  excellence. 

"Leadership  needs  to  change  with  the  times  and  concerns  of 
education.  The  kind  of  educational  leadership  needed  today  is 
different  from  what  was  necessary  in  1964  or  even  1974"  (Seeley, 
1984,  p.10).  The  American  public  is  demanding  change  in  our 
schools;  this  change  requires  change  in  the  leadership  within  our 
schools.  Our  increasingly  complex  and  technological  schools  of  the 
1990s  subsume  prior  year's  quests  for  excellent  or  improving 
student  test  scores  and  strong  school  leadership. 

National,  state,  and  independent  reports  about  our  nation's 
schools  and  their  leaders  abound.  These  began  with  the  national 
report,  "A  Nation  At  Risk,"  in  1982  and  continue  to  appear  in  various 
media  forms  with  regularity.  Sarason  observed  the  negative  tone 
found  in  these  reports  regarding  the  principals  of  our  nation's 
schools  and  remarked: 

I am  not  excusing  ineffectiveness,  incompetence,  or 
mediocrity.  But  when  one  concludes  that  almost  all  people  in  a 
particular  role  are  inadequate,  should  one  not  ask  what  there 
is  about  the  system  that  makes  or  sustains  such  failures  in 
performance?  And  if  that  question  is  not  asked,  how  can  one 
assume  that  [a]  new  cadre  of  principals  will  not  experience  the 
same  fate?  . . . Between  system  and  surround  are  also 
boundaries,  and  trying  to  change  any  part  of  the  system 
requires  knowledge  and  understanding  of  how  parts  are 
interrelated.  (1990,  p.  15) 
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Leadership  is  a phenomenon  that  can  not  be  studied  in 
isolation.  The  very  nature  of  leadership  implies  a relationship 
between  leaders  and  those  being  led.  Leadership  also  implies  an 
organization  within  which  the  leader(s)  and  followers  share  tasks, 
objectives,  or  goals.  Adding  the  element  of  change  to  the  study  of 
organizations,  leaders,  followers,  and  goals  makes  the  interrelation 
of  these  parts  profoundly  more  complex. 

Theorists  and  researchers  have  studied  the  leader/follower 
relationship,  often  within  business  organizations,  since  the  late 
1800s.  However,  constantly  increasing  information  regarding 
leadership  and  an  ever  increasing  technology  dispensing  the 
information  produce  a constantly  changing  and  complex  body  of 
knowledge.  "We  fail  to  grasp  the  essence  of  leadership  that  is 
relevant  to  the  modern  age  and  hence  we  cannot  agree  on  the 
standards  by  which  to  measure,  recruit,  and  reject  it"  (Burns,  1978, 
p.  1).  This,  in  turn,  provides  continued  need  for  further  study  on  the 
leadership/follower  relationship. 

Leadership  is  much  broader  than  management  (Burns,  1978; 
Hersey  & Blanchard,  1982;  Schein,  1985).  "Much  of  what  is 
mysterious  about  leadership  becomes  clear  if  we  separate 
leadership  from  management  and  link  leadership  specifically  to 
creating  and  changing  culture"  (Schein,  1985,  p.  xi). 

Leadership  is  redefined  and  the  role  of  the  principal  changes 
and  continues  to  change  as  the  school  staff  respond  to  change 
(Kendrick,  1988).  The  principal  embarking  on  school  improvement 
begins  as  a transactional  leader,  directing  staff  step  by  step 
(Kendrick,  1988).  When  change  is  working  well,  the  principal's  role 
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in  change  continues  to  move  through  stages.  Eventually,  the 
principal  embarked  on  successful  change  leadership  takes  on  a 
transformational  role  with  staff,  first  as  a coach,  then  as  a 
colleague  in  change,  and  eventually,  as  an  inspirational  leader 
(Kendrick,  1988). 

The  staff,  as  followers,  become  involved  in  the  change  process 
but  little  is  known  about  the  relationship  between  the  principal  and 
staff  involved  in  planned  school  improvement.  While  an  in-school 
staff  member  may  become  the  school's  primary  change  agent  with  a 
responder  style  of  principal  (Hall  et  al.,  1984),  little  is  known  about 
the  roles  and  relationships  of  other  staff  members  to  the  planned 
change  process. 

Vogt  and  Murrell's  definition  of  leadership  described  a 
completely  different  organizational  system  and  culture  than  implied 
in  Dewey's  creation  of  a new  school  (Sarason,  1969)  or  even  in 
situational  leadership  (Hersey  & Blanchard,  1982).  Vogt  and  Murrell 
described  the  staff  as  empowered  within  the  organization,  an 
entirely  different  concept  than  Hersey  and  Blanchard's  earlier 
concept  where  both  the  power  and  the  responsibility  for  change  were 
placed  solely  with  the  principal. 

In  an  empowered  organization,  the  paramount  issues  become 
coordination,  integration,  and  facilitation— not  control.  The 
manager  as  facilitator  must  understand  clearly  that  his  or  her 
primary  role  is  to  get  the  right  leadership  talents  to  the  right 
place.  This  new  role,  for  which  few  traditional  systems  of 
reward  or  recognition  are  in  place,  does  not  validate  the 
manager's  ego  through  control  of  others;  rather  it  produces 
feelings  of  self-worth  by  allowing  and  encouraging  and 
assisting  others  to  get  the  job  done.  (Vogt  & Murrell,  1990,  p. 
24) 
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In  the  empowered  organization,  the  response  of  the  teacher 
involved  in  the  changing  organization  changes  as  the  role  of  the 
leader  changes. 

If  new  and  stable  forms  of  organizational  behavior  emerge, 
transformations  of  meanings  invariably  accompany  them. 
Teachers  develop  new  conceptions  of  their  work  through 
communications  in  which  their  principal  or  colleagues  point 
out  new  aspects  of  experience  to  them  with  fresh 
interpretations.  It  is  only  when  teachers  adopt  these  fresh 
perspectives  that  behavior  becomes  subject  to  change  (Becker, 
1953).  (Rosenholtz,  1989,  p.  3) 

Since  "organizational  cultures  are  created  by  leaders"  (Schein, 
1985,  p.  2),  a magnified  look  at  the  dynamics  of  the  relationships 
between  the  leaders  and  the  staff  working  within  the  school's 
changing  culture  becomes  critical.  It  is  possible  that  groups  and 
organizations  within  a society,  such  as  staffs  within  a school  and  a 
school  within  a district,  develop  their  own  culture  that  drives  the 
way  in  which  the  members  think,  feel,  and  act  (Schein,  1985). 

"Unless  we  learn  to  analyze  such  organizational  cultures  accurately, 
we  cannot  really  understand  why  organizations  do  some  of  the  things 
they  do  and  why  leaders  have  some  of  the  difficulties  they  have" 
(Schein,  1985,  p.  3). 

The  combination  of  the  school  as  an  on-going  entity, 
differences  in  principals  who  make  a difference  in  schools,  the 
national  emphasis  on  school  improvement,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  concepts  of  empowerment  and  transformational  leadership  lead 
to  questions  that  need  to  be  studied.  The  answers  to  these  questions 
may  reveal  the  variables  involved  in  "one  of  the  most  decisive 
functions  of  leadership  . . . the  creation,  the  management,  and--if 
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and  when  that  may  become  necessary--the  destruction  of  culture" 
(Schein,  1985,  p.  2).  "We  need  to  find  out  what  is  actually  going  on 
in  organizations  before  we  rush  in  to  tell  managers  what  to  do  about 
their  culture"  (Schein,  1990,  p.  110). 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  a description  of  two 
middle  school  principals  and  staffs  and  their  interaction  while 
involved  in  planned  school  improvement  through  participation  in  the 
Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program.  This  study  is 
designed  to  answer  the  following  research  questions: 

1.  What  skills,  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  values  do  principals 
display  while  leading  the  school  staff  in  planned  school 
improvement? 

2.  Does  the  principal's  role  change  while  engaged  with  the 
staff  in  planned  school  improvement? 

3.  How  is  leadership  sharing  developed  in  each  of  the 
schools? 

a.  Are  there  appointed  leaders  among  the  school  staff? 

b.  Are  there  emergent  leaders  among  the  school  staff? 

c.  What  is  the  process  for  facilitating  school 
improvement  meetings  and  workshops? 

4.  Are  there  patterns  or  special  aspects  of  group 
cohesiveness  that  can  be  described  in  each  of  the  schools? 
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5.  What  are  the  observable  results  of  the  implementation  of 
planned  school  improvement  in  each  of  these  schools? 

a.  Are  school  improvement  goals  met? 

b.  Is  there  a change  in  the  decision-making  process? 

6.  Is  there  evidence  to  categorize  these  principal/staff 
relationships  as  transactional  or  transformational? 

Definition  of  Terms 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  appointed  leaders  shall  mean 
those  individuals  selected  to  their  position  by  the  principal  or  by  the 
principal  and  the  current  school  improvement  leadership  team. 
Culture  refers  to 

A pattern  of  basic  assumptions-invented,  discovered,  or 
developed  by  a given  group  as  it  learns  to  cope  with  its 
problems  of  external  adaptation  and  internal  integration-that 
has  worked  well  enough  to  be  considered  valid  and,  therefore, 
to  be  taught  to  new  members  as  the  correct  way  to  perceive, 
think,  and  feel  in  relation  to  those  problems.  (Schein,  1985,  p. 
9) 

Emergent  Leaders  shall  mean  those  leaders  "coming  into  being 
in  the  course  of  evolution"  (Webster's  New  Dictionary  and  Thesaurus, 
1990,  p.  189,  emergent). 

Empowerment  refers  to 

an  act  of  building,  developing,  and  increasing  power  through 
cooperation,  sharing,  and  working  together.  It  is  an 
interactive  process  based  on  a synergistic,  not  a zero-sum, 
assumption  about  power;  that  is,  the  process  of  empowerment 
enlarges  the  power  in  the  situation  as  opposed  to  merely 
redistributing  it.  (Vogt  & Murrell,  1990,  p.  8) 
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Group  Cohesiveness  can  best  be  defined  as  ’a  dynamic  process 
that  is  reflected  in  the  tendency  for  a group  to  stick  together  and 
remain  united  in  the  pursuit  of  its  goals  and  objectives'  (Carron, 
1982,  p.  124)"  (As  cited  in  Mudrack,  1989,  p.  45). 

The  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP)  is  a 
state-wide  system  for  systematic  and  planned  improvement  of 
Minnesota  schools  that  began  with  legislative  action  in  1983.  Each 
school  admitted  to  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program 
has  requested  admittance  and  has  obtained  the  signatures  of  the 
superintendent,  the  principal  and  three  teachers  indicating 
completion  of  application  requirements  and  commitment  to  the 
processes  leading  to  the  development  of  an  effective  school  (see 
Appendix  A). 

Minnesota  Legislators  and  State  Department  of  Education 
employees  researched  and  agreed  upon  fifteen  characteristics  of 
effective  schools  as  described  in  the  literature.  These  fifteen 
characteristics  of  effective  schools  are  as  follows: 

1)  Common  sense  of  purpose  and  clearly  defined  goals  and 
expectations  related  to  school  achievement  . . . 

2)  School  climate  which  supports  those  goals  and 
expectations  . . . 

3)  Building-level  leadership  which  encourages  and  monitors 
progress  toward  high  goals  and  expectations  . . . 

4)  School-site  management  with  considerable  autonomy  in 
determining  the  exact  means  by  which  the  goals  and 
expectations  are  to  be  met  . . . 

5)  District-level  support  for  building-level  management  of 
improvement  efforts  . . . 

6)  Collaborative  planning  and  collegial  relationships  among 
staff  and  administration  at  the  building  level  . . . 
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7)  A building-level  staff  development  program  directed 
toward  school  goals  and  closely  related  to  the 
instructional  program  of  the  school  . . . 

8)  Curriculum  articulation  and  organization  with  appropriate 
time  devoted  to  planned,  purposeful  instruction  focused  on 
the  desired  outcomes  and  coordinated  across  grade 

levels  . . . 

9)  Parent  involvement  in  their  child's  education  and  parental 
support  of  the  goals  and  expectations  of  the  school  . . . 

10)  High  expectations  commonly  shared  among  staff  for  the 
performance  of  all  students  . . . 

1 1 ) Teacher-designed  instruction  that  maximizes  substantive 
learning  time,  monitors  student  progress,  and  gives 
regular  feedback  to  students  regarding  progress  . . . 

12)  Grouping  that  is  flexible,  promotes  high  expectations  for 
all  learners,  and  encourages  social  cohesion  and 
interaction  among  all  students  . . . 

13)  Effectively  structured  and  appropriately  managed 
cooperative  group  learning  emphasized  . . . 

14)  Positive  teacher-student  interaction  . . . 

15)  Order  and  discipline  communicating  the  seriousness  and 
purposefulness  with  which  the  school  takes  its  tasks. 
(Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Implementation 
Guide,  1988:  Organizational  Characteristics,  p.  3-18; 
Instructional  Characteristics,  p.  1-10) 

Thomas  Kuhn  defined  paradigm  as  "the  entire  constellation  of 
beliefs,  values,  techniques,  and  so  on  shared  by  the  members  of  a 
given  community"  (1970,  p.  175). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  school  improvement  shall  refer 
to  a planned  organizational  change  effort  effected  by  the  school 
principal  and  staff  with  the  goal  of  improvement  in  some  area  or 
aspect  of  that  school's  organization.  This  planned  change  effort  may 
involve  parents  and/or  students,  if  this  is  the  choice  of  the  school 
principal  and  staff. 


"A  team  is  a group  of  people  with  a high  degree  of 
interdependence  geared  toward  the  achievement  of  a goal  or 
completion  of  a task"  (Parker,  1991,  p.  16). 

Transactional  leadership  occurs  when 

one  person  takes  the  initiative  in  making  contact  with  others 
for  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  of  valued  things.  The  exchange 
could  be  economic  or  political  or  psychological  in  nature.  . . . 
Each  party  to  the  bargain  is  conscious  of  the  power  resources 
and  attitudes  of  the  other.  Each  person  recognizes  the  other  as 
a person.  Their  purposes  are  related,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  the  purposes  stand  within  the  bargaining  process  and  can 
be  advanced  by  maintaining  that  process.  But  beyond  this  the 
relationship  does  not  go.  (Burns,  1978,  p.  19) 

Transforming  or  transcending  leadership  occurs  when 

one  or  more  persons  engage  with  others  in  such  a way  that 
leaders  and  followers  raise  one  another  to  higher  levels  on 
motivation  and  morality.  Their  purposes,  which  might  have 
started  out  as  separate  but  related,  as  in  the  case  of 
transactional  leadership,  become  fused.  Power  bases  are 
linked  not  as  counterweights  but  as  mutual  support  for 
common  purpose  . . . transforming  leadership  ultimately 
becomes  moral  in  that  it  raises  the  level  of  human  conduct  and 
ethical  aspiration  of  both  leader  and  led,  and  thus  it  has  a 
transforming  effect  on  both.  . . . Transcending  leadership  is 
dynamic  leadership  in  the  sense  that  the  leaders  throw 
themselves  into  a relationship  with  followers  who  will  feel 
"elevated"  by  it  and  often  become  more  active  themselves, 
thereby  creating  new  cadres  of  leaders.  Transcending 
leadership  is  leadership  engage'.  (Burns,  1978,  p.  20) 


The  Sample 


The  two  schools  involved  in  this  longitudinal  case  study  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  several  similarities  for  the  purposes  of 
reducing  the  number  of  variables  influencing  data  collected.  Both 


schools  had  self-selected  participation  in  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP),  similarity  in  organization  as  middle 
schools,  similarity  in  size,  and  similarity  of  location  as  schools  in 
small  districts  in  the  outer  suburban  fringe  of  a Minnesota 
metropolitan  area.  In  addition,  both  had  principals  who  were 
established  at  the  site  before  the  school  improvement  process 
began. 

Upon  initial  contact  from  the  researcher,  both  case  study 
principals  presented  the  idea  of  this  study  to  their  MEEP  leadership 
teams  and  both  schools  elected  to  become  involved  in  the  study. 

Both  principals  and  MEEP  teams  had  already  completed  the  initial 
required  MEEP  training.  One  other  school  matching  these  same 
criteria  was  approached  and  the  staff  elected  not  to  become 
involved  as  they  felt  their  principal  needed  to  concentrate  on  the 
school  improvement  effort  within  their  school. 

Design  of  the  Study 

A pilot  study  was  completed  with  an  elementary  school  and  a 
junior  high  school  during  the  1989-90  school  years  (see  Chapter  IV). 
The  purposes  for  the  pilot  study  were  researcher  experimentation 
with  methods  of  data  collection,  especially  videotaping,  and  the 
development  of  researcher  skills  in  data  collection  and  analysis. 

The  two  case  studies  were  conducted  simultaneously  during 
the  1990-91  and  1991-92  school  years.  This  simultaneous  approach 
allowed  for  comparison  of  findings  and  responsive  questioning  as 
data  collections  and  relationships  developed. 


Both  pilot  studies  and  both  case  studies  employed  a multiple 
unit  case  study  design  to  provide  the  needed  descriptive  data.  The 
units  studied  were  the  principal,  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program  planning  team  (MEEP  team),  and  the  staff  of 
each  school. 


Delimitations  and  Limitations 


Delimitations 

1.  Through  legislation,  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of 
Education  sponsors  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program 
which  provides  common  format,  training,  background  information, 
manuals,  and  guidance  in  the  area  of  school  improvement.  Seven 
hundred  schools  across  the  state  voluntarily  joined  this  program 
between  its  legislative  inception  in  1983  and  the  1991-92  school 
year.  This  study  is  delimited  to  selected  and  agreeing  schools  that 
are  official  sites  in  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness 
Program  and  that  are  participating  in  this  program  (see  Appendix  A). 

2.  This  study  is  delimited  to  schools  that  had  an  established 
principal  before  becoming  involved  in  the  school  improvement 
process. 

3.  This  study  is  delimited  to  schools  that  are  located  within  a 
reasonable  driving  distance  of  the  researcher's  assigned 
principalship  so  that  collection  of  data  is  regularly  accessible. 


Limitations 
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1.  One  of  the  schools  involved  in  this  longitudinal  case  study 
was  in  the  first  two  years  of  school  improvement  involvement,  and 
the  other  was  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school  improvement 
involvement.  Relationships  within  the  leadership  teams,  therefore, 
had  varying  lengths  of  time  to  develop.  This  may  have  had  an  effect 
on  these  relationships  and  on  the  outcome  of  this  study. 

2.  Budget  cuts  due  to  failure  of  bond  referendum  attempts  and 
state  level  budgetary  problems  caused  both  district  school  boards  to 
make  decisions  that  directly  affected  decisions  of  the  principal  and 
Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  (MEEP)  team  within  the  school 
setting. 

3.  Because  of  the  researcher's  assignment  as  a principal,  data 
collection  was  limited  to  visits  and  planned  observations  rather 
than  constant  attendance  and  involvement  at  one  site  or  the  other. 

Assumptions 

Assumption  1:  School  improvement  is  a planned  process  and 
not  an  event. 

Assumption  2:  Planned  school  improvement  involves  a four- 

part  cycle  of  assessment,  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation. 

Assumption  3:  The  time  line  for  a cycle  of  planned  school 
improvement  will  vary  from  one  site  to  another,  but  the  first 
complete  cycle  is  likely  to  take  three  years  or  more. 


Assumption  4:  The  schools  involved  in  the  study  will  continue 
involvement  in  the  planned  school  improvement  cycle  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  study,  beginning  again  with  assessment  when  they 
decide  this  is  appropriate. 

Significance  Of  The  Study 

Research  on  principal  and  staff  relationships  while  engaged  in 
the  process  of  school  improvement  is  important  and  necessary. 

Little  is  known  about  the  variables  affecting  the  interactive  process 
between  the  principal  and  staff  while  they  are  jointly  involved  in 
planned  school  change.  In  addition,  little  is  known  about  how  this 
interactive  process  varies  from  school  to  school  while  engaged  in 
planned  school  improvement.  The  principal/staff  interactive 
process  within  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program 
model  remains  unstudied. 

Through  its  multi-site,  qualitative  design,  this  longitudinal 
study  will  provide  descriptive  data  on  the  principals  and  staff  from 
two  schools  engaged  in  the  implementation  of  planned  school 
improvement.  This  contribution  is  needed  since  traditional  school 
research  has  defined  the  qualities  of  the  effective  principal  and  the 
effective  school  but  is  lacking  in  showing  the  cultural  phenomena  of 
how  the  principal  and  staff  interact  while  engaged  in  planned  school 
improvement.  This  study  may  assist  in  the  definition  of  the 
variables  involved  in  school  organizational  development  and  change. 


Overview  of  the  Remaining  Chapters 


A review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  this  study  is  presented 
in  Chapter  II.  Methodology  used  for  implementation  of  this  study  is 
located  in  Chapter  III  and  two  year  long  pilot  studies  are  presented 
in  Chapter  IV.  Chapters  V and  VI  contain  the  findings  of  this  study, 
and  Chapter  VII  presents  a cross  analysis  of  these  findings.  Chapter 
VIII  presents  the  conclusions  of  the  cross  analysis  of  the  two  case 
studies,  general  conclusions  from  the  combination  of  the  pilot 
studies  and  the  case  studies,  implications  for  practitioners,  and 
recommendations  for  future  studies. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 
Introduction 

In  this  study,  two  middle  school  principals  and  staffs  involved 
in  the  school  improvement  process  will  be  described.  In  order  to 
provide  background  and  perspective  for  this  study,  a familiarity 
with  related  research  is  necessary.  However,  much  of  the  related 
research  has  been  accomplished  in  arenas  other  than  schools. 
Therefore,  the  reader  will  be  introduced  to  the  research 
systematically,  beginning  with  organizational  theory  and  research. 
Historical  development  is  explored  and  theoretical  development  is 
laid  out  sequentially  in  complexity  and  in  relationship  to  the 
problem. 

This  first  section  of  this  chapter  includes  the  following  parts: 
(a)  The  historical  development  of  organizations,  (b)  organizational 
leadership,  (c)  management  by  objectives,  (d)  participative 
management,  (e)  situational  leadership,  (f)  importance  of  team 
members,  (g)  effective  work  teams,  (h)  ineffective  work  teams, 

(i)  team-player  styles,  (j)  team  members  propensity  toward  change, 
(k)  conflict  resolution  in  team  work,  and  (I)  research  on  group 
cohesiveness. 

Next  the  reader  is  presented  the  research  on  the  school  as  an 
organization.  Again  historical  development  is  explored  and 
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theoretical  development  is  laid  out  sequentially  in  both  complexity 
and  in  relationship  to  the  problem.  This  second  section  includes  the 
following  parts:  (a)  Schools  as  loosely  coupled  systems,  (b)  the 

stages  of  educational  change  in  the  United  States,  (c)  instructional 
effective  schools  versus  school  improvement,  (d)  the  historical 
development  of  the  school  improvement  research,  (e)  effective 
school  improvement  teams,  (f)  factors  related  to  characteristics  of 
change,  and  (g)  reasons  school  change  plans  fail. 

Since  the  research  problem  involves  transformational 
leadership,  the  third  section  of  the  research  specifically  focuses  on 
the  research  and  theories  that  relate  to  transformational  leadership, 
first  within  organizations  and  then  within  the  schools.  This  section 
includes  (a)  the  historical  development  of  the  transformation 
process,  (b)  stages  in  the  transformation  process,  and  (c)  research 
on  empowerment  of  staff  and  schools. 

The  fourth  section  houses  transformation  case  studies.  The 
case  studies  fall  into  two  categories:  (a)  A case  study  of  a 
transformation  in  a non-school  organization,  and  (b)  two 
transformation  case  studies  in  school  leadership  and  schools. 

Organizational  Theory  and  Research 
Historical  Development  of  Organizations 
Scientific  management 

Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  called  the  father  of  scientific 
management,  was  born  in  1856  and  began  his  career  as  a common 
laborer  at  Midvale  Steele  Company.  Taylor  "rose  rapidly  to  shop 
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clerk,  machinist,  gang  boss,  foreman,  maintenance  foreman,  and 
chief  draftsman.  Within  six  years  he  was  research  director,  then 
chief  engineer"  (Weisbord,  1991,  pp.  29-30). 

Taylor  understood  that  skilled  workers  rarely  gave  their  best 
because  of  wasted  efforts,  exhausting  work,  long  hours,  petty 
dictators,  arbitrary  rules,  and  inefficient  methods  (Weisbord,  1991). 
He  observed  that  workers  understood  the  "subtleties  of  passive 
resistance.  . . . Incentive  wages  were  no  solution  unless  coupled  with 
efficient  tasks  that  were  carefully  planned  and  easily  learned"  (pp. 
30-32).  Taylor  came  to  believe  management  existed  to  support 
workers  with  the  tools,  equipment,  and  training  required  to  do  the 
job  and  so  broke  supervision  into  small  pieces,  based  on  the 
authority  of  knowledge.  He  set  daily  production  quotas,  based  on 
time  studies  and  rewarded  workers  who  made  their  daily  goal  with 
60  to  100  percent  more  than  their  hourly  rate  of  pay.  Using  these 
techniques,  Taylor  doubled  Midvale's  productivity  in  the  1880s 
(Weisbord,  1991). 

However,  Taylor's  concept  of  scientific  management  had 
several  negative  influences  on  the  management/worker  relationship. 
First,  it  promoted  the  idea  that  it  is  the  bosses  job  to  do  the  mental 
work  while  the  employees  are  expected  to  do  the  physical  and 
routine  work  (Levering,  1988).  Second,  scientific  management  is 
rooted  in  distrust  and  assumes  that  workers  are  naturally  lazy  and 
will  sabotage  efforts  to  increase  productivity.  Therefore,  the  goal 
of  scientific  management  is  to  possess  enough  knowledge  about  the 
specifics  of  each  task  that  the  management  can  exert  control  over 
the  workplace  (1988).  Third,  scientific  management  negatively 
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affects  employee  pride  because  employees  have  no  sense  of  control 
and  so  find  it  difficult  to  take  much  satisfaction  in  what  they  do 
(1988).  Fourth,  Taylor's  scientific  management  system  appeals  to 
managers  because  it  gives  them  a superior  status  in  the  workplace 
and  creates  management  positions  so  plants  can  be  operated 
scientifically.  "Since  this  new  class  of  managers  benefited  from  the 
system,  it  follows  that  they  would  be  threatened  by  a system  that 
trusts  the  employees.  That  is  precisely  what  has  happened"  (p.  87). 

The  Hawthorne  experiments 

Elton  Mayo  and  his  colleagues  led  the  way  in  organizational 
research  and  provided  the  first  real  experimentation  with  teams  in 
the  workplace.  Conducted  in  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s  by  a 
group  of  Harvard  University  professors  at  the  Hawthorne,  Illinois 
plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  the  Hawthorne  experiments 
started  out  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  work  output  is  connected 
with  work-area  lighting  or  illumination.  They  hypothesized  that 
workers  would  work  more  efficiently  under  conditions  of  good 
lighting,  and  that  through  controlling  the  stimuli  (the  lights), 
management  could  control  the  workers'  response  (effort). 

After  much  analysis,  the  researchers  generally  agreed  that  the 
most  significant  factor  was  the  building  of  a sense  of  group 
identity,  a feeling  of  social  support  and  cohesion  that  came 
with  increased  worker  interaction.  Also,  the  superior  or 
management  leader  was  observed  to  behave  somewhat 
differently  toward  the  workers  in  the  experimental  group,  and 
this,  too,  appeared  to  enhance  the  team  spirit.  (Dyer,  1987,  p. 
8) 

Because  the  Hawthorne  experiment  showed  possibility  in 
taking  a random  collection  of  employees  and  building  them  into  a 
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highly  productive  work  team,  it  illustrated  some  of  the  elements 
necessary  for  team  effectiveness.  Mayo's  writings  divided  these 
early  critical  team  effectiveness  factors  into  two  areas.  The  first 
of  these  two  area  was  the  boss.  Mayo  found  it  significant  that  the 
boss  (chief  observer)  had  a personal  interest  in  each  person's 
achievement  and  pride  in  the  record  of  the  group.  The  boss  helped 
the  group  work  together  to  set  its  own  conditions  of  work  and 
faithfully  posted  the  feedback  on  performance. 

According  to  Mayo,  the  group  was  the  second  factor  area.  The 
group  took  pride  in  its  own  achievement  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
outsiders  showing  interest  in  what  they  did.  Before  changes  were 
made,  the  group  was  consulted  and  so  the  group  did  not  feel  they 
were  being  pressured  to  change.  Mayo  observed  that  the  group 
exhibited  a sense  of  confidence  and  candor  (Dyer,  1987). 

Mayo's  work  uncovered  conditions  for  developing  an  effective 
work  team  which  are  still  important  considerations  for  managers 
nearly  sixty  years  later,  (Dyer,  1987).  It  also  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  teams  and  the  power  of  the  informal  system  in  the 
workplace  (Parker,  1991).  The  six  employees  in  the  experimental 
group  "had  a clear  goal,  an  informal  system  of  communication  and 
participation,  an  informal  climate,  and  established  decision-making 
procedures"  (Parker,  1991,  p.  18). 

Mayo  and  his  colleagues  also  observed  a work  group  without 
making  any  changes,  a control  group.  Here  they  found  that  the 
informal  system  could  also  produce  negative  norms  and  restrict 
output.  This  group  had  become  an  ineffective  team  by  setting  a low 
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standard  for  individual  production  and  enforcing  that  standard 
through  peer  pressure. 

Mayo  concluded  that  it  was  a major  responsibility  of 
management  to  foster  the  conditions  that  promote  effective 
teams.  The  informal  system  that  Mayo  identified  persists 
today  as  an  organizational  issue  under  the  rubric  of  "culture." 
However,  the  issues  and  the  teams  today  are  broader  and  more 
complex  than  those  studied  by  Mayo  and  his  colleagues. 

(Parker,  1991,  p.  18) 

Levering  (1990)  argued  that  Mayo's  human-relations  approach 
to  the  workplace  also  contained  serious  flaws.  The  perception  that 
the  workers  are  patients  and  the  managers  are  therapists 
undermines  the  workplace  and  suggests  that  the  use  of  humanistic 
managerial  techniques  would  eliminate  conflicts  between 
management  and  labor.  This  leads  to  a variety  of  workplace 
management  practices  such  as  psychological  testing,  attitude 
surveys  of  employees,  job-enrichment  programs,  and  management 
training  in  human-relations  skills. 

Mayo's  concept  of  spontaneous  cooperation  echoed  that  of 
Frederick  Taylor's  call  for  cooperation  in  a significant  way.  Both 
assumed  that  management  alone  would  dictate  the  terms  (Levering, 
1990). 

Organizational  Leadership 

Chester  Barnard  formulated  an  early  theory  on  two  aspects  of 
authority  through  his  40  years  experience  in  a range  of  roles  at  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company.  Barnard  believed  authority 
involves  two  aspects:  "First,  the  subjective,  the  personal,  the 
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accepting  of  a communication  as  authoritative,  . . . and  second,  the 
objective  aspect--the  character  in  the  communication  by  virtue  of 
which  it  is  accepted  . . . (Barnard,  1938,  p.  163).  Barnard's  work 
was  important  because  it  was  among  the  first  descriptions  of 
authority,  and  because  he  recognized  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
the  leader  in  an  organization.  Barnard  was  among  the  first  to 
observe  that  relationships  between  authority,  communication,  and 
the  contributor/member  of  the  organization  exist. 

Kurt  Lewin  provided  understanding  in  what  leadership  could  do 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  work  teams  through  his  work  on 
“force  field  analysis”  (1951).  The  behavior  of  groups  and  the  forces 
that  help  to  explain  the  actions  of  groups  led  Lewin  to  the 
development  of  a field  of  study  known  as  "group  dynamics"  (1951). 

Lewin  viewed  the  team  as  "an  open  social  system  with  a series 
of  forces  or  vectors  applied  to  it  from  two  sides.  If  the  forces  are 
equal,  the  team  will  remain  in  a state  of  equilibrium-it  will  not 
change.  However,  if  the  forces  on  one  side  increase  or  decrease,  the 
balance  point  will  change"  (Parker,  1991,  pp.  18-19). 

Lewin's  designed  a theoretical  three  step  plan  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  this  equilibrium  of  forces  in  ineffective  teams.  The 
first  step,  unfreezing,  involves  "devising  a plan  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  forces  supporting  the  negative  production  norms" 
(Parker,  1991,  p.  19).  "The  next  step,  moving,  involves  the 
establishment  of  new  norms,  values,  and  behaviors.  The  final  step, 
refreezing,  results  in  a new  point  of  equilibrium  where  supports 
exist  for  the  new  behavior"  (Parker,  1991,  p.  19). 
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Phillip  Selznick  (1957)  theoretically  laid  a foundation  for 
Burns  (1978)  concepts  of  transactional  and  transformational 
leadership  when  Selznick  explored  the  efficiency  of  an  organization. 
Selznick  considered  methods  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
organization  through  the  use  of  incentives,  communication,  and 
decision-making.  He  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  executive  of 
the  organization  is  transformed  to  a "statesman  leading  an 
institution"  (Selznick,  1957)  when  he/she  becomes  concerned  about 
the  evolution  of  the  organization  as  a whole,  including  the  aims  and 
capabilities  of  the  organization.  Selznick  believed  this  means  a 
shift  in  how  the  leader  views  the  organization  and  necessitates  the 
reassessment  of  the  leaders  own  leadership  tasks.  The  leader  must 
relate  their  leadership  tasks  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

Selznick  drew  from  Barnard's  work,  describing  an  organization 
as  "a  certain  bareness,  a lean,  no-nonsense  system  of  consciously 
co-ordinated  activities"  (Barnard,  1938,  p.  73).  Then  Selznick  added 
the  definition  of  an  institution,  as  "more  nearly  a natural  product  of 
social  needs  and  pressures--a  responsive  adaptive  organism" 
(Selznick,  1957,  p.  5).  Selznick  observed  ".  . . when  a technically 
devised  organizational  unit  becomes  a social  group-a  unity  of 
persons  rather  than  of  technicians-newly  deployable  energy  is 
created  . . ."  (1957,  p.  9). 

Management  bv  Objectives 

Peter  F.  Drucker's  roles  as  an  author,  college  professor,  and 
management  consultant  influenced  managers  and  corporations 
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everywhere  and  his  theories  promoted  the  acceptance  of  the 
professional  manager.  "One  of  Drucker's  most  widely  accepted 
notions  is  management  by  objectives,  commonly  referred  to  as  MBO. 

In  its  simplest  form,  it  means  that  managers  ought  to  define  goals 
and  base  their  activities  on  them"  (Levering,  1988,  p.  108). 

MBO  sounded  like  good  sense  when  considered  in  isolation; 
however,  Levering  (1988)  argued  that  putting  MBO  into  effect 
translated  into  personal  pressure  for  lower-level  managers.  "It's 
doubtful  that  the  harried  supervisor  trying  to  attain  his  objectives 
is  going  to  worry  much  about  gaining  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
individual  employees.  In  other  words,  Drucker's  management  by 
objectives  also  tends  to  promote  a philosophy  of  whatever  works-- 
the  ends  justify  the  means"  (p.  109). 

Levering  found  Drucker's  point  of  view  frustrating  because 
Drucker's  insights  were  not  "coupled  with  any  understanding  from 
the  employee  point  of  view"  (1988,  p.  111).  However,  the  definition 
of  goals  and  the  use  of  goals  as  a base  for  organizational  activities 
are  pieces  of  Drucker's  work  that  are  conceptually  useful  when 
sifted  from  the  negative  aspects  of  MBO. 

Participative  Management 

Until  this  point  in  development,  theories  in  organizational 
management  shared  the  commonalty  of  working  from  the  managerial 
point  of  view.  This  perspective  began  to  shift  slightly  as 
participative  management  had  its  first  beginnings.  According  to 
Weisbord  (1991),  Curt  Lewin  worked  closely  with  Margaret  Mead 
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when  they  experimented  with  participative  management  in  the 
1940s.  The  situation  involved  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  rationed  foods  with  Iowa  housewives  as  the 
subjects.  After  disagreeing  with  Mead  about  whether  the  husband 
(Lewin's  hypothesis)  or  the  wife  (Mead's  hypothesis)  made  the 
rationed  versus  non-rationed  meats  decisions  within  the  household, 
Lewin  developed  a systems  flow  chart  to  chart  the  meat  from  the 
store  to  the  table.  Lewin  learned  that  Mead  was  correct  and 
eventually  set  up  a comparative  experiment  to  determine  which 
method  was  more  likely  to  cause  a household  shift  to  non-rationed 
meats,  (Weisbord,  1991). 

An  expert  nutritionist  lectured  housewives  on  what  they 
"should"  do--a  traditional,  reasoned  exhortation  to  change. 
Women  in  comparison  groups  were  given  the  facts  and  invited 
to  decide  together  what  to  do.  . . . Groups  that  reached 
consensus  through  discussion  changed  their  food  habits  much 
more  than  those  given  expert  advice. 

Lewin  had  found  a core  principal:  we  are  likely  to  modify 
our  behavior  when  we  participate  in  problem  analysis  and 
solution  and  likely  to  carry  out  decisions  we  have  helped 
make  . (Weisbord,  1991,  p.  89,  author's  emphasis) 

McGregor's  Theory  X and  Theory  Y,  Likert's  job-centered  versus 

employee-centered  management,  and  Blake  and  Mouton's  Managerial 

Grid  all  influenced  managers  who  realized  their  style  was  described 

as  negative  by  one  of  these  authors  (Dyer,  1987;  Parker,  1991).  All 

three  systems  implied  that  task-centered  leaders  were  less 

influential  than  leaders  who  focused  on  the  employees. 

Parker  (1991)  credited  Blake  and  Mouton  with  the  extremely 

important  concept  of  linking  management  style  and  team 

effectiveness  in  their  1964  Managerial  Grid.  Their  9.9  manager 
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style  is  characterized  by  a high  concern  for  both  people  (process) 
and  production  (task).  A person  with  this  style  emphasizes  fact- 
finding and  open  discussions  of  issues  as  the  keys  to  effective 
problem  solving  and  decision  making.  A team  of  9.9  people  would 
work  interdependently  and  would  seek  full  commitment  to  decisions 
before  proceeding  (Parker,  1991). 

Situational  Leadership 

According  to  Hersey  and  Blanchard,  "the  evidence  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  single,  all-purpose  leader  behavior  style  that  is 
effective  in  all  situations"  (1982,  p.  122).  Rather,  situational 
leadership  is  based  on  an  interplay  among  three  dimensions  of  the 
behavior  of  the  leader  in  relation  to  the  followers:  1)  task  behavior 

and  the  amount  of  guidance  and  direction  the  leader  provides  for  the 
followers,  2)  relationship  orientation  as  reflected  in  the  amount  of 
socioemotional  support  the  leader  provides  the  followers,  and  3)  the 
maturity  or  readiness  level  exhibited  by  the  followers  in  the 
performance  of  a task,  function,  or  objective. 

According  to  Situational  Leadership,  there  is  no  one  best  way 
to  influence  people.  . . . The  appropriate  leadership  style  for 
each  of  the  four  maturity  levels  includes  the  right  combination 
of  task  behavior  (direction)  and  relationship  behavior 
(support).  "Telling"  is  for  low  maturity.  . . ."Selling"  is  for  low 
to  moderate  maturity.  . . . "Participating"  is  for  moderate  to 
high  maturity.  . . . "Delegating"  is  for  high  maturity.  (Hersey  & 
Blanchard,  1982,  pp.  151-153) 

The  "telling"  style  is  directive  and  involves  high  task  and  low 
relationship  behavior"  (Hersey  & Blanchard,  1982,  p.  153).  While 
most  of  the  direction  is  provided  by  the  leader  in  "selling,"  the 
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leader  utilizes  two-way  communication  and  explanation  "to  get  the 
followers  psychologically  to  'buy  into'  desired  behaviors.  . . . This 
style  involves  high  task  and  high  relationship  behavior"  (p.  153). 
“Participating"  is  the  leadership  style  used  when  people  "are  able 
but  unwilling  to  do  what  the  leader  wants"  (p.153).  The  leader 
engages  high  relationship  behavior  and  low  task  behavior  in  a 
"supportive,  nondirective,  'participating'  style"  (p.  153). 

"Delegating"  is  the  leadership  style  that  offers  little  direction  or 
support.  Responsibility  for  carrying  out  plans  is  given  to  the 
followers,  who  are  matured  and  ready  for  this  challenge.  "This  style 
involves  low  relationship  and  low  task  behavior"  (p.  154). 

The  determination  of  which  leadership  style  to  use  depends  on 
a three-step  decision  made  by  the  leader.  First,  the  leader  decides 
what  areas  of  an  individual  or  group's  activities  he/she  would  like 
to  influence.  Second,  the  leader  determines  the  ability  and 
motivation  or  maturity  level  of  the  follower(s)  in  each  of  the 
selected  areas  for  influence.  Third,  the  leader  determines  which  of 
the  four  leadership  styles  is  appropriate  in  each  of  these  areas. 
Hersey  and  Blanchard  detailed  a variety  of  instruments  available  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  task  and/or  relationship  maturity  levels 
of  followers. 

Hersey  and  Blanchard  specifically  addressed  the  initiation  of 
change  and  situational  leadership  noting  that  "whenever  you  talk 
about  initiating  change,  a first  step  is  determining  the  maturity 
level  of  the  people  with  whom  you  are  working.  If  they  are  low  in 
maturity-dependent  and  unwilling  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
change-they  will  tend  to  require  more  freezing  and  unfreezing 
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[Lewin]  than  if  you  are  working  with  people  who  are  moderate  or 
high  on  maturity"  (1982,  p.  307).  They  recommended  a stair-like 
process  of  cutting  back  structure  and  then  increasing  the 
socioemotional  support  until  the  change  or  changes  start  to  become 
a habit  as  followers  mature. 

Effective  Organizations 

There  are  two  ways  to  evaluate  the  workplace:  visiting  the 

company  and  talking  with  the  employees,  and  looking  carefully  at  the 
company's  personnel  policies  and  practices  (Levering,  1988,  p.  201). 
The  former  is  often  not  easy  or  practical,  although  Levering 
described  it  as  the  best  way.  The  latter,  his  method  of  looking  at 
company  personnel  policies  and  practices,  contained  several 
components. 

Components  of  effective  company  personnel  policies  and  practices 

Good  workplaces  make  sure  to  establish  wage-and-benefits 
compensation  (terms  of  employment)  that  are  considered  fair  and 
equitable  and  make  an  honest  attempt  to  pay  as  much  as  the  company 
can  afford  (Levering,  1990).  They  make  a commitment  to  job 
security,  with  some  companies  even  holding  no  lay-off  policies.  The 
good  workplaces  commit  to  a safe  and  attractive  working 
environment. 

Levering's  second  component  was  the  job.  The  important 
elements  of  this  component  include  maximizing  individual 
responsibility  for  how  the  job  is  done,  flexibility  about  work  hours, 
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and  opportunities  for  growth  that  include  promoting  from  within, 
training,  and  recognition  of  mistakes  as  a part  of  learning  (1988). 

Levering's  third  component  of  a good  workplace  was  comprised 
of  “the  workplace  rules"  (1988,  pp.  211-217).  Elements  of  this 
component  include  reducing  social  and  economic  distinctions 
between  management  and  other  employees,  the  right  to  due  process, 
the  right  to  information,  the  right  to  free  speech,  the  right  to 
confront  those  in  authority,  and  the  right  not  to  be  a part  of  the 
family/team. 

Finally,  Levering's  last  component  of  the  good  workplace 
involves  a "stake  in  success"  (1988,  pp.  217-222).  The  elements  of 
this  component  include  the  sharing  of  rewards  from  productivity 
improvements,  profit  sharing,  the  sharing  of  ownership,  and  the 
sharing  of  recognition. 


Senge's  fifth  discipline 

Peter  Senge  (1990)  suggested  that  organizations  become 
learning  organizations  in  order  to  be  successful.  Senge  wrote, 

Learning  organizations  are  possible  because  not  only  is  it  our 
nature  to  learn  but  we  love  to  learn.  Most  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another  have  been  a part  of  a great  "team,"  a group  of  people 
who  functioned  together  in  an  extraordinary  way-who  trusted 
one  another,  who  complemented  each  others'  strengths  and 
compensated  for  each  others'  limitations,  who  had  common 
goals  that  were  larger  than  individual  goals,  and  who  produced 
extraordinary  results.  . . . What  they  experienced  was  a 
learning  organization.  The  team  that  became  great  didn't  start 
off  great-it  learned  how  to  produce  extraordinary  results. 
(Senge,  1990,  p.  4,  author's  emphasis) 

In  becoming  a learning  organization,  Senge  listed  five 

disciplines  for  success,  starting  with  personal  mastery.  Personal 
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mastery  is  "an  essential  cornerstone  of  the  learning  organization" 
(1990,  p.7)  and  can  be  defined  it  as  "the  discipline  of  continually 
clarifying  and  deepening  our  personal  vision,  of  focusing  our 
energies,  of  developing  patience,  and  of  seeing  reality  objectively" 
(p.  7).  Mental  models,  the  second  discipline  for  success,  are  "deeply 
ingrained  assumptions,  generalizations,  or  even  pictures  or  images 
that  influence  how  we  understand  the  world  and  how  we  take  action" 
(p.  8).  Building  a shared  vision  was  the  Senge's  third  discipline  for 
success.  With  genuine  vision  in  place  "people  excel  and  learn,  not 
because  they  are  told  to,  but  because  they  want  to.  . . . The  practice 
of  shared  vision  involves  the  skills  of  unearthing  shared  'pictures  of 
the  future'  that  foster  genuine  commitment  and  enrollment  rather 
than  compliance"  (p.  9). 

Team  learning  was  the  fourth  discipline  for  success,  according 
to  Senge  (1990).  Some  teams  in  sports,  in  the  performing  arts,  in 
science,  and  in  business  are  striking  examples  where  the 
intelligence  of  the  team  exceeds  the  intelligence  of  the  individuals 
in  the  team,  where  teams  develop  extraordinary  capacities  for 
coordinated  action,  and  where  the  individual  members  are  growing 
more  rapidly  than  could  have  occurred  otherwise.  "The  discipline  of 
team  learning  starts  with  'dialogue,'  the  capacity  of  members  of  a 
team  to  suspend  assumptions  and  enter  into  a genuine  'thinking 
together'  " (p.  10). 

Senge  noted  that  systems  thinking  was  the  fifth  discipline  for 
success,  and  that  the  practice  of  this  discipline  is  quite  different 
from  how  leaders  and  workers  currently  look  at  organizations. 
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Systems  thinking  needs  "a  new  type  of  management  practitioner  to 
really  make  the  most  of  it”  (1990,  p.  15). 

Systems  thinking  also  needs  the  disciplines  of  building  shared 
vision,  mental  models,  team  learning,  and  personal  mastery  to 
realize  its  potential.  Building  shared  vision  fosters  a 
commitment  to  the  long  term.  Mental  models  focus  on  the 
openness  needed  to  unearth  shortcomings  in  our  present  ways 
of  seeing  the  world.  Team  learning  develops  the  skills  of 
groups  of  people  to  look  for  the  larger  picture  that  lies  beyond 
individual  perspectives.  And  personal  mastery  fosters  the 
personal  motivation  to  continually  learn  how  our  actions 
affect  our  world.  (Senge,  1990,  p.  12) 


Importance  of  Team  Members 


"In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  a number  of  American 
companies  instituted  quality  circles  and  other  participatory- 
management  techniques,  largely  in  response  to  the  desire  to  emulate 
the  successful  Japanese"  (Levering,  1988,  p.  87).  Quality  circles 
included  the  front  line  worker,  and  did  not  limit  the  participatory 
management  process  to  the  managers  and  supervisors.  The  early 
results  of  the  quality  circle  concept  were  impressive,  but  "about  75 
percent  of  the  programs  installed  during  the  1980s  were  scratched 
by  1986"  (p.  88).  Levering  believed  the  opposition  came  from 
managers  whose  positions  were  threatened  or  removed  because  of 
the  involvement  in  quality  circles  (p.  88). 

The  main  contribution  of  Peters  and  Waterman  (1982)  was  the 
development  of  the  immediately  popular  concept  of  looking  for 
common  attributes  among  large  numbers  of  successful  companies. 
Peters  and  Waterman  described  the  transforming  leader  as 
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charismatic,  and  described  these  leaders  as  seeking  "to  convert  the 
uncommitted,  to  motivate  employees  to  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
productivity"  (Levering,  1988,  p.  134).  This  concept  placed  a heavy 
burden  on  the  leader,  that  of  putting  meaning  into  the  lives  of  the 
employee  while  accomplishing  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
productivity  (Levering,  1988). 

Bennis  and  Nanus  (1985)  utilized  the  Peters  and  Waterman 
concept  of  searching  for  common  attributes  among  large  numbers  of 
subjects  and  conducted  extensive  research  on  leadership  in  the 
business  world.  Their  study  did  not  include  the  point  of  view  that 
individual  members  within  the  organizational  front  lines  might  hold. 
Instead,  the  Bennis  and  Nanus  study  involved  a series  of  90 
interviews--60  with  successful  corporate  presidents  and  chairmen 
of  boards  and  30  with  outstanding  leaders  from  the  public  sector. 
Three  questions  were  asked  of  all  the  leaders:  "What  are  your 
strengths  and  weaknesses?  Was  there  any  particular  experience  or 
event  in  your  life  that  influenced  your  management  philosophy  or 
style?  (There  almost  always  was.)  What  were  the  major  decision 
points  in  your  career  and  how  do  you  feel  about  your  choices  now?" 
(p.  24). 

Of  the  60  CEOs,  6 were  women  and  6 were  black  men;  and  they 
made  special  efforts  to  identify  these.  "Almost  all  were  married  to 
their  first  spouse.  . . . They  were  right-brained  and  left-brained,  tall 
and  short,  fat  and  thin,  articulate  and  inarticulate,  assertive  and 
retiring,  dressed  for  success  and  dressed  for  failure,  participative 
and  autocratic.  . . . Even  their  managerial  styles  were  restlessly 
different"  (Bennis  & Nanus,  1985,  p.  25).  These  top  executives  spent 
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about  90  percent  of  their  time  with  others  and  problems  that  were 
related  to  people. 

Four  themes  of  strategies  emerged  among  these  90  CEO  and 
public  sector  leaders.  These  were 

Strategy  l--attention  through  vision.  "The  visions  these 
various  leaders  conveyed  seemed  to  bring  about  a confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  employees,  a confidence  that  instilled  in  them  a belief 
that  they  were  capable  of  performing  the  necessary  acts.  These 
leaders  were  challengers,  not  coddlers"  (Bennis  & Nanus,  1985,  p. 

30). 

Strategy  ll--meaning  through  communication.  These  90  CEOs 
and  public  sector  leaders  had  the  capacity  to  relate  a compelling 
image  of  a desired  state  of  affairs--the  kind  of  image  that  induced 
enthusiasm  and  commitment  in  others. 

Strategy  Ill-trust  through  positioning.  The  management  of 
trust  through  positioning  gave  the  organizations  integrity  and 
constancy.  When  innovation  caused  resistance,  defenses,  and 
opposition,  these  leaders  understood  that  new  ideas  look  foolish, 
impractical,  or  unfeasible  at  first.  They  decisively  utilized 
"repeated  attempts,  endless  demonstrations,  monotonous  rehearsals" 
(p.  53)  so  innovation  was  accepted  and  internalized  within  their 
organizations. 

Strategy  IV--the  deployment  of  self  through  positive  self- 
regard.  Positive  self-regard  consists  of  three  major  components; 
knowledge  of  one's  strengths,  the  capacity  to  nurture  and  develop 
those  strengths,  and  the  ability  to  discern  the  fit  between  one's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  the  organization's  needs.  By  modeling 
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positive  self  regard,  these  leaders  created  positive  self-regard  in 
their  employees.  They  had  discovered  that  positive  self-regard 
seemed  to  exert  its  force  by  “creating  in  others  a sense  of 
confidence  and  high  expectations"  (p.  65). 

Bad  Workplaces  Are  Due  to  Bad  Leadership 

Levering  (1988)  contended  that  bad  workplaces  have  patterns 
that  can  be  categorized.  Bad  workplaces  can  be  exploitive, 
mechanical,  entrepreneurial,  or  paternalistic  (1988). 

When  bad  workplaces  are  exploitive,  there  are  no  rights,  and 
rules  are  arbitrary.  Supervision  is  often  abusive  with  little  care  for 
workers  well-being  and  no  system  exists  for  dealing  with  "arrogant 
supervisors"  (Levering,  1988,  p.  226).  The  company  appears  to  have 
a disregard  for  employee  well-being  that  might  include  disregard  for 
employee  health  and  safety.  The  company  may  also  have  a "divide- 
and-conquer  policy  toward  employees"  (p.  227).  Levering  contends 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  aspects  of  exploitive  workplaces  because 
workers  are  pitted  against  one  another,  robbing  them  of  the 
possibility  of  enjoying  working  with  the  other  employees. 

Some  bad  workplaces  are  "mechanical"  (Levering,  1988).  The 
assembly  line,  found  in  banks  or  factories  or  some  offices,  is  the 
symbol  of  this  second  pattern.  Personal  direction  and  individuality 
are  lost  in  an  impersonal,  objective  authoritarian  system  where 
there  is  only  one  way  to  do  a job  and  the  work  becomes  "boring, 
repetitious,  mindless,  pressured"  (p.  228). 
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In  entrepreneurial  patterns,  "nothing  is  done  by  the  book  . . . 
The  leader  often  preaches  a gospel  of  flexibility,  of  change,  of 
creativity,  of  challenge"  (Levering,  1988,  p.  230).  This  company  does 
not  put  people  into  predetermined  job  slots,  and  it  tends  to  avoid 
hierarchical  relationships.  "Everybody  appears  to  be  part  of  the 
same  team,  not  just  the  same  family"  (p.  231).  However,  justice  in 
these  workplaces  is  "based  on  whim  rather  than  any  clearly 
established  rules"  (p.  231).  Workers  tend  to  burn  out,  "and  those  who 
aren't  willing  to  maintain  the  grueling  pace  can  find  themselves 
subjected  to  ostracism  from  the  happy  family"  (p.  231). 

The  two  main  elements  of  the  paternalistic  workplace  are 
gift-giving  and  shielding  from  reality.  Both  distort  the  workplace 
relationships.  Paternalistic  gift-giving  has  its  roots  in  seeking 
control.  "Because  of  the  paternalistic  employer's  overwhelming 
generosity,  employees  incur  a debt  they  cannot  ever  repay" 

(Levering,  1988,  p.  233).  They  develop  resentment  toward  the 
employer,  and  the  worker's  dignity  is  at  stake.  Paternalistic 
shielding  from  reality  "also  reflects  an  attempt  to  control 
employees  rather  than  empower  them"  (p.  234). 

Also  creating  the  bad  workplace  is  the  manager  who  tends  to 
manage  individuals  rather  than  helping  to  create  a genuine  group 
(Dyer,  1987;  McGregor,  1960).  The  employees  then  vie  for  individual 
relationships  with  the  boss  in  their  quest  for  power,  prestige, 
recognition  or  personal  autonomy.  This  creates  a situation  where  a 
majority  of  the  communication  takes  place  between  the  individual 
subordinate  and  the  superior  and  very  little  communication  occurs 
between  the  subordinates  (Dyer,  1987;  McGregor,  1960). 
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Effective  Work  Teams 

Management  teams  and  "unity  of  purpose"  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  highly  effective  management 
teams  (Dyer,  1987;  McGregor,  1960).  Unity  of  purpose  can  only  be 
achieved  in  a close  knit  group  (Dyer,  1987;  McGregor,  1960). 

McGregor  (1960)  listed  characteristics  of  both  effective  and 
ineffective  work  teams  in  his  work— a pioneer  idea  in  the  field  of 
organizational  theory.  The  concepts  within  those  characteristics  of 
effective  and  ineffective  work  teams  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  provided  a base  upon  which  other  work  team  theorists  built. 
Effective  work  teams  characteristics  are: 

Atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  is  a working  atmosphere  which 
tends  to  be  informal,  comfortable,  relaxed  and  people  are  involved 
and  interested  (McGregor,  1960;  Parker,  1991)  Effective  teams 
schedule  meetings  so  that  they  can  facilitate  the  informal  aspects 
of  socializing  within  the  day  (Parker,  1991). 

Open  communication.  Discussions  remain  pertinent  to  the 
tasks  of  the  group  (McGregor,  1960).  Virtually  everyone  participates 
in  the  discussions  (McGregor,  1960;  Parker,  1991)  but  not  in  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  time  nor  in  the  same  ways  as  others.  Parker 
called  this  "weighted  participation"  and  explained  that  "this  holds 
that  it  is  the  quality  and,  more  important,  the  impact  of  the 
participation  that  must  be  calculated"  (1991,  p.  36).  If  the 
discussion  gets  off  the  subject,  someone  quickly  brings  it  back  to 
the  task  at  hand  (McGregor,  1960).  People  do  not  appear  to  be  afraid 
of  being  foolish  by  putting  forth  a creative  thought  even  if  it  seems 
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fairly  extreme  (McGregor,  1960).  Team  members  feel  free  to 
express  their  feelings  on  the  tasks  as  well  as  on  the  group's 
operation  (Parker,  1991).  Communication  continues  outside  of 
meetings  (Parker,  1991).  Parker  described  trust  as  the  avenue  to 
open  communication  among  team  members.  The  team  members  and 
team  leaders  roles  which  foster  trust  and  open  communication  are 
"being  dependable,  pitching  in  and  helping  other  team  members  who 
need  assistance,  reading  and  responding  to  nonverbal  cues  that 
suggest  a lack  of  openness,  and  candidly  sharing  views  and 
encouraging  others  to  do  the  same"  (1991,  p.  47). 

Listening.  The  group  members  listen  to  each  other  (McGregor, 
1960)  and  this  skill  is  the  most  important  skill  distinguishing 
effective  teams  from  ineffective  ones  (Parker,  1991).  Listening 
serves  as  an  underpinning  for  all  the  other  determinates  of 
effectiveness  (Parker,  1991)  and  every  idea  is  given  a hearing 
(McGregor,  1960).  The  principal  listening  skill  involves  "the  ability 
to  sit  back,  be  attentive,  and  take  in  what  is  said  while  reserving 
judgment.  . . . This  skill  is  especially  important  for  team  problem 
solving  and  decision  making"  (Parker,  1991,  p.  38).  Team  members 
utilize  active  listening,  reacting  nonverbally  to  the  contributions  of 
others  by  nodding,  maintaining  eye  contact,  and  leaning  forward 
(Parker,  1991).  Group  members  use  effective  listening  techniques 
such  as  questioning,  paraphrasing,  and  summarizing  to  get  out  ideas 
(Parker,  1991).  The  goals  of  paraphrasing  or  reflecting  are  (a)  to 
make  sure  you  are  clear  about  what  is  intended  by  the  other  team 
member  and  (b)  to  let  the  other  person  know  you  care  about  what  he 
or  she  is  communicating. 
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Mission,  objective,  or  task.  The  mission/objectives/tasks  of 
the  group  are  defined,  well  understood  and  accepted  by  the  members 
(McGregor,  1960;  Parker,  1991).  Members  of  the  group  discuss  the 
mission/objective/task  until  it  is  formulated  in  such  a way  that  the 
members  of  the  group  can  commit  themselves  to  it  (McGregor,  1960). 
There  is  an  action  plan  (Parker,  1991). 

Disagreement  is  acceptable.  The  group  is  comfortable  with 
disagreement  and  shows  no  signs  of  having  to  avoid  conflict 
(McGregor,  1960)  nor  smooth  over  or  suppress  conflict  (Parker, 

1991).  The  reasons  for  the  disagreement  are  carefully  examined, 
and  the  group  seeks  to  resolve  them  rather  than  to  dominate  the 
dissenter  (McGregor,  1960).  On  the  other  hand,  individuals  who 
disagree  appear  to  be  expressing  a genuine  difference  of  opinion,  and 
they  expect  a hearing  in  order  that  a solution  may  be  found 
(McGregor,  1960).  When  basic  disagreements  are  not  resolvable 
within  the  group,  the  group  accepts  these  and  does  not  let  them 
block  its  efforts  (McGregor,  1960). 

Decisions  are  reached  bv  consensus.  Everybody  is  in  general 
agreement  and  willing  to  go  along  with  consensus  decisions,  but 
those  in  disagreement  are  honestly  vocal  (McGregor,  1960;  Parker, 
1991).  The  group  does  not  usually  accept  a simple  majority  vote  as 
a proper  base  for  action  (McGregor,  1960)  or  as  a compromise 
(Parker,  1991). 

Criticism  is  constructive.  Criticism  is  frequent,  frank, 
without  personal  attack,  and  oriented  toward  removing  an  obstacle 
that  faces  and  prevents  the  group  from  getting  the  job  done 
(McGregor,  1960). 
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Freedom  of  expression.  Group  members  are  free  to  express 
feelings  or  ideas  regarding  the  problem  or  the  group's  operation 
(McGregor,  1960).  Everyone  appears  to  know  quite  well  how 
everybody  else  feels  about  any  matter  under  discussion  (McGregor, 
1960). 

Roles  of  group  members.  When  action  is  taken,  clear 
assignments  are  made  and  accepted  (McGregor,  1960)  and  there  are 
clear  expectations  about  the  roles  played  by  each  team  member 
(Parker,  1991).  Work  is  fairly  distributed  among  team  members 
(Parker,  1991).  Team  players  will  offer  to  share  resources  without 
being  formally  asked,  and  team  members  are  willing  to  share  their 
part  in  the  team's  success  with  other  team  members  (Parker,  1991). 

Leadership  shifts  within  the  group.  The  leader's  behavior  is 
crucial  in  building  trust  and  opening  communication  (Parker,  1991). 
The  chair  or  leader  of  the  group  does  not  dominate  the  group,  nor 
does  the  group  defer  unduly  to  him  or  her  (McGregor,  1960).  The  goal 
is  shared  leadership  with  all  group  members  taking  responsibility 
for  performing  leadership  functions  on  an  as-needed  basis  (Parker, 
1991)  depending  on  the  circumstances  and/or  group  member's 
knowledge,  experience  (McGregor,  1960;  Parker,  1991;  Vogt  & 

Murrell,  1990),  or  skills  (Parker,  1991;  Vogt  & Murrell,  1990).  "This 
process  relieves  the  formal  leader  of  the  burden  of  doing  it  all  and 
empowers  the  team"  (Parker,  1991,  p.  47).  The  issue  is  not  who 
controls,  but  how  to  get  the  job  done  (McGregor,  1960).  "The  leader 
must  encourage  discussion  of  problems  and  key  issues  and  then 
model  a response  that  is  non-judgmental.  It  must  be  seen  as  OK  to 
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ask  for  help  or  to  seek  the  advice  of  other  team  members"  (Parker, 
1991,  p.  47). 

The  group  is  self-examining.  Periodically,  the  group  will  stop 
to  examine  how  well  it  is  doing  or  what  may  be  interfering  with  its 
operation  (McGregor,  1960)  and  effectiveness  (Parker,  1991).  Open 
discussion  regarding  the  problem  will  occur  until  a solution  is 
found,  whether  the  interference  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
group's  objectives  is  procedural  or  in  the  behavior  of  a group 
member  (McGregor,  1960). 

External  relations.  The  team  spends  time  developing  key 
outside  relationships,  mobilizing  resources,  and  building  credibility 
with  important  players  in  other  parts  of  the  organization  (Parker, 
1991). 

Style  diversity.  The  team  has  a broad  spectrum  of  team-player 
types  and  includes  members  who  emphasize  attention  to  task,  goal 
setting,  focus  on  process,  and  questions  about  how  the  team  is 
functioning  (Parker,  1991). 

Ineffective  Work  Teams 

McGregor's  characteristics  for  the  ineffective  work  team  have 
been  massaged  and  adjusted  by  colleagues  since  McGregor's 
introduction  of  them  in  1960,  but  have  stood  the  test  of  time  as 
have  the  characteristics  of  the  effective  work  team.  The 
characteristics  of  ineffective  work  teams  are: 

Atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  is  likely  to  reflect  indifference 
and  boredom  or  tension  (McGregor,  1960).  The  group  is  clearly  not 
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challenged  by  its  task  or  genuinely  involved  in  it  (McGregor,  1960). 
The  meetings  are  formal,  stuffy,  or  tense  and  no  one  on  the  team 
appears  to  be  making  an  effort  to  develop  an  informal  climate 
(Parker,  1991). 

Participation.  A few  people  tend  to  dominate  the  discussion 
with  contributions  that  are  often  way  off  point  (McGregor,  1960)  or 
there  is  a great  deal  of  participation  but  little  accomplished  in 
tangible  progress  toward  group  goals  (Parker,  1991).  Little  is  done 
by  anyone  to  keep  the  group  clearly  on  the  track  (McGregor,  1960). 

Mission,  objectives,  or  tasks.  The  observer  would  find  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  or  describe  the  group's  purpose  because  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  group  either  understands,  accepts,  or  agrees 
upon  a common  mission/objective/task  (McGregor,  1960;  Parker, 
1991).  Team  members  appear  to  have  different,  private,  and 
personal  objectives  which  they  are  attempting  to  achieve  in  the 
group,  and  these  are  often  in  conflict  with  each  other  and  with  the 
group's  mission/objective/task  (McGregor,  1960). 

Communications  and  listening.  People  do  not  really  listen  to 
each  other  (McGregor,  1960).  Ideas  are  ignored  and  overridden 
(McGregor,  1960).  People  talk  but  tend  not  to  ask  questions  for 
clarification,  paraphrase  to  ensure  understanding,  or  summarize 
other  members'  ideas  (Parker,  1991).  The  discussion  jumps  from 
topic  to  topic  and  lacks  a sense  of  movement  along  a track 
(McGregor,  1960).  People  make  speeches  which  are  obviously 
intended  to  impress  someone  else  rather  than  being  relevant  to  the 
task  at  hand  (McGregor,  1960).  Members  leave  the  meeting  feeling 
they  have  failed  to  express  ideas  or  feelings  which  they  may  have 
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had  for  fear  they  would  be  criticized  as  silly  (McGregor,  1960). 

Some  members  feel  that  the  leader  or  other  members  are  judging  and 
evaluating  the  contributions  they  make,  and  so  they  are  extremely 
careful  about  what  they  say  (McGregor,  1960). 

Disagreements  and  conflict.  Disagreements  are  generally  not 
dealt  with  effectively  by  the  group  because  they  are  either 
suppressed  by  a leader  who  fears  conflict  or  result  in  open  warfare 
(McGregor,  1960).  There  may  be  a "tyranny  of  the  minority"  in  which 
an  individual  or  small  subgroup  is  so  aggressive  that  the  majority 
accedes  to  their  wishes  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  or  to  get  on 
with  the  task  (McGregor,  1960).  Disagreements  are  aired  in  private 
conversations  after  the  meeting  and  organizational  differences  are 
rarely  discussed  openly  (Parker,  1991).  Important  differences 
among  team  members  are  not  openly  addressed  (Parker,  1991). 

Group  actions.  Actions  are  often  taken  before  the  real  issues 
are  examined  or  resolved  (McGregor,  1960).  People  who  disliked  the 
decision  but  failed  to  speak  up  about  it  in  the  meeting  itself  may 
grouse  about  the  decision  later  (McGregor,  1960).  A simple  majority 
is  considered  sufficient  for  action,  and  the  minority  is  expected  to 
go  along  (McGregor,  1960)  even  though  the  minority  likely  remains 
resentful  and  uncommitted  to  the  decision  (McGregor,  1960). 

Roles  of  team  members  are  not  clear.  Action  decisions  tend  to 
be  unclear--no  one  really  knows  who  is  going  to  do  what  (McGregor, 
1960)  or  team  members  disagree  with  the  assignments  made 
(Parker,  1991).  When  assignments  of  responsibility  are  made,  there 
is  often  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will  be  carried  out 
(McGregor,  1960).  Role  conflicts  usually  surface  as  interpersonal, 
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emotional  issues  and  team  members  do  not  think  and  act  as  if  it  is 
“our"  team  (Parker,  1991). 

Leadership  remains  with  the  formal  leader.  The  leadership  and 
decisions  remain  with  the  chair  of  the  team  or  formal  leader, 
whether  that  person  is  weak  or  strong  (McGregor,  1960;  Parker, 

1991)  and  there  is  little  meaningful  involvement  of  other  team 
members  (Parker,  1991).  Important  team  discussions  do  not 
seriously  consider  everyone's  ideas  in  an  effort  to  reach  a true 
consensus  (Parker,  1991). 

Criticism  is  destructive  or  uncomfortable.  Criticism  may  be 
present,  but  it  is  embarrassing  and  tension-producing  (McGregor, 
1960).  Criticism  often  appears  to  involve  personal  hostility,  making 
the  team  members  uncomfortable  and  unable  to  cope  with  it 
(McGregor,  1960).  Ideas  proposed  are  often  attacked  by  someone, 
and  team  members  become  unwilling  to  propose  new  ideas 
(McGregor,  1960). 

Trust  is  low  and  feelings  are  not  expressed.  Trust  is  low  so 
team  members  are  not  open  in  their  communications  with  each  other 
(Parker,  1991).  The  group  generally  feels  that  feelings  are 
inappropriate  for  discussion  and  would  be  too  explosive  if  brought  to 
the  table  (McGregor,  1960). 

The  group  does  not  self-evaluate  at  meetings.  The  group 
members  may  talk  about  what  was  wrong  after  the  meeting  but  tend 
to  avoid  these  matters  within  the  meeting  itself  where  they  might 
be  resolved  ( McGregor,  1960;  Parker,  1991).  The  team  has  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  three  months  but  has  not  evaluated  itself 
(Parker,  1991). 
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Style  diversity  is  lacking.  The  team  is  overloaded  with  people 
who  have  the  same  team-player  style,  therefore  preventing  them 
from  looking  at  all  aspects  of  team  effectiveness  (Parker,  1991). 

Outside  support  is  lacking.  People  in  other  parts  of  the 
organization  who  are  critical  to  the  success  of  the  team  are  not 
cooperating  or  are  unaware  of  the  group's  work  (Parker,  1991). 

Team-Player  Styles 

There  are  four  team-player  styles;  the  contributor,  the 
collaborator,  the  communicator,  and  the  challenger.  Each 
contributes  to  the  success  of  the  team  in  different  ways  (Parker, 
1991)  when  used  effectively  and  interferes  with  the  success  of  the 
team  when  used  ineffectively. 

The  contributor 

The  contributor's  natural  style  provides  the  team  with  the 
valuable  technical  expertise  it  needs  to  solve  problems  and  meet  its 
goals  through  providing  easily  used  data.  Contributors  also  often 
assist  the  team  by  serving  as  trainers  and  mentors  of  other  team 
members  (Parker,  1991).  They  help  the  team  set  high  standards, 
define  priorities,  and  plan  efficient  use  of  team  meeting  time  and 
resources.  Contributors  are  dependable,  responsible,  organized, 
efficient,  and  logical  individuals  whose  communications  are  clear, 
relevant,  and  pragmatic.  They  are  systematic  and  proficient 
workers  (Parker,  1991). 

Contributors  can  become  ineffective  because  of  their  high  task 
orientation.  The  ineffective  contributor  produces  data  reports  that 
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are  too  long  and/or  too  detailed,  pushes  for  unrealistic  performance 
standards,  and  loses  sight  of  the  goals  or  mission  of  the  team.  They 
may  exhibit  a lack  of  patience  with  the  need  for  a positive  team 
climate.  The  emphasis  of  the  ineffective  contributor  is  on 
"efficiency,  following  the  rules,  being  correct,  minimizing  risk, 
reducing  costs,  and  increasing  the  use  of  technology"  (Parker,  1991, 
p.  91).  The  ineffective  contributor  can  be  described  as  "data-bound, 
short-sighted,  compulsive,"  (p.  91)  perfectionistic,  and  "uncreative" 
(p.  91). 

The  collaborator 

The  collaborator  plays  a key  role  in  focusing  on  the  team  goal 
and  the  steps  necessary  to  reach  that  goal.  Their  willingness  to 
work  outside  their  prescribed  jobs  and  to  share  "the  kudos  of  team 
success"  (Parker,  1991,  p.  74)  is  important  to  team  growth.  They 
are  receptive  to  new  ideas  that  may  assist  team  efforts  and  like 
feedback  about  their  own  performance.  Collaborators  can  be 
described  as  cooperative,  flexible,  and  confident  (Parker,  1991) 
team  members.  They  are  forward-looking,  conceptual,  visionary,  and 
imaginative  (Parker,  1991).  When  working  with  others  they  are 
accommodating,  generous,  and  open  (1991). 

"When  the  team  is  perceived  as  decreasingly  effective,  the 
ineffective  collaborator  believes  the  solution  lies  in  greater 
commitment  to  the  vision,  mission,  and  goals  of  the  team"  (Parker, 
1991,  p.  92).  The  ineffective  collaborator  has  little  patience  for  the 
work  involved  in  managing  the  process  of  objectives,  action  plans, 
and  accountability.  Often  "ineffective  collaborators  try  to  do  too 
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much.  In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  their  colleagues,  they  jump  in  and 
take  over  from  other  team  members.  While  the  collaborator  sees  the 
action  as  helpful,  . . . other  team  players  see  it  as  unnecessary 
interference  and  control"  (p.  92).  Ineffective  collaborators  can  be 
described  as  over  committed,  over-involved,  and  over-ambitious. 
They  can  be  insensitive  to  others  or  too  global  in  their  approach  to 
the  task  (Parker,  1991). 

The  communicator. 

"A  process-oriented  member,  the  communicator  is  an  effective 
listener  and  facilitator  of  participation,  conflict  resolution, 
consensus  building,  feedback,  and  the  building  of  an  informal, 
relaxed  climate"  (Parker,  1991,  p.79).  Effective  communicators  help 
the  team  relax  and  have  fun  by  "joking,  laughing,  and  discussing 
personal  interests"  (p.  79).  He  or  she  recognizes  and  praises  other 
team  members  for  their  efforts,  communicates  enthusiasm  and 
possesses  a sense  of  urgency  about  the  team's  work  (Parker,  1991). 
The  communicator  is  a supportive,  encouraging,  relaxed,  tactful,  and 
helpful  team  member  (Parker,  1991).  When  working  on  the  team,  he 
or  she  is  friendly,  patient,  informal,  considerate,  and  spontaneous 
(Parker,  1991). 

The  ineffective  communicator  is  so  process-oriented  that  he 
or  she  sees  the  team  process  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  causes  the 
ineffective  communicator  to  fall  short  in  challenging  other  team 
members,  in  recognizing  the  equal  importance  of  completing  task 
assignments,  and  in  making  progress  toward  team  goals.  It  also 
alienates  team  members  who  realize  process  and  relationships  are 
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not  the  only  dimensions  of  effective  teamwork  (Parker,  1991).  The 
use  of  humor  and  other  process  techniques  can  be  overused  by  the 
ineffective  communicator.  The  ineffective  communicator  might  be 
described  as  aimless,  foolish,  impractical,  placating,  and 
manipulative  (Parker,  1991). 

The  challenger 

The  effective  challenger  questions  the  goals,  methods,  and 
ethics  of  the  team,  and  is  willing  to  disagree  with  the  team  leader. 
He  or  she  encourages  the  team  to  take  well-considered  risks,  asking 
why  and  how  questions  about  presentations  at  team  meetings 
(Parker,  1991).  Sometimes  the  challenger  is  accused  of  not  being  a 
team  player  because  he  or  she  differs  with  the  majority,  but  the 
effective  challenger  is  honest  in  reporting  team  progress  or 
problems.  The  effective  challenger  recognizes  when  his/her  views 
are  not  accepted  and  supports  a legitimate  team  consensus.  The 
effective  challenger  is  candid,  ethical,  questioning,  honest,  and 
truthful,  outspoken,  principled,  adventurous,  aboveboard,  and  brave 
(Parker,  1991). 

The  ineffective  challenger  does  not  know  when  to  stop 
challenging  and  let  the  team  move  on  or  pushes  the  team  to  take 
risks  that  are  beyond  reason.  The  ineffective  challenger  can  become 
"self-righteous,  rigid,  and  inflexible"  (Parker,  1991,  p.  94),  or  uses 
"honesty  as  a cover  for  attacks  on  other  team  members"  (p.  94).  The 
ineffective  challenger  will  often  divide  the  team  and  create 
unnecessary  delays  by  working  from  a personal  agenda.  The 
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ineffective  challenger  is  often  described  as  "rigid,  arrogant,  self- 
righteous,  contentious,  and  nit-picking"  (p.  95). 


Team  Members  Propensity  Toward  Change 


Early  research  indicated  that  people  adopt  change  at  different 
rates.  Adopters  of  New  Farm  Ideas:  Characteristics  and 
Communications  Behavior  (1961)  was  the  title  of  an  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  publication  jointly  sponsored  by  13  midwestern 
states.  This  publication  classified  farmers  into  adopter  categories, 
based  on  their  timeliness  in  the  adoption  of  change. 

Research  indicates  that  the  diffusion  of  a new  practice  usually 
requires  several  years.  In  the  first  few  years,  a few  farmers 
adopt  it;  then  in  a short  span  of  time,  a large  number  try  it; 
and  finally  the  remainder  accept  it.  . . . The  first  to  adopt  a 
new  practice  are  innovators.  Research  in  the  Midwest 
indicates  these  farmers  have  personal  and  social 
characteristics  which  are  significantly  different  from  those 
adopting  later.  This  category  includes  about  one  farmer  in 
forty. 

Those  in  the  second  category  of  farmers  to  adopt  a 
practice  are  called  early  adopters.  They  too  have  distinctive 
characteristics.  About  one  in  eight  farmers  fall  in  this 
category.  ("How  Farm  People  Accept  New  Ideas,"  p.  5,  author's 
emphasis) 

This  publication  also  named  three  other  categories  of  adoption 
practices:  the  majority  of  adopters,  representing  about  7 in  10 

farmers  and  which  may  be  subdivided  into  early  and  late  majority; 
and  the  late  adopters  or  laggards,  compromising  about  1 of  6 
farmers.  The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  publication  made  no 
reference  to  a correct  rate  for  change  adoption. 
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"An  innovator  for  one  practice  is  likely  to  be  an  innovator  for 
other  practices.  Research  has  shown  that  individuals  tend  to  be 
consistent  as  to  the  relative  time  at  which  they  adopt  new  farm 
ideas"  (1961,  p.  5). 

Several  characteristics  of  the  adopter  categories  indicated  in 
this  publication  related  to  the  situation  in  this  study.  Innovators 

(a)  have  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  science  and  research, 

(b)  are  more  likely  to  adopt  a new  practice  on  the  basis  of  research 
findings,  (c)  place  less  value  on  security  and  are  more  willing  to 
take  risks,  (d)  reach  decisions  more  quickly  and  possess  a 
venturesome  attitude,  (e)  tend  to  be  younger  than  the  laggards  in 
age,  (f)  are  more  likely  to  be  better  educated,  (g)  possess  an  ability 
to  deal  with  abstractions,  (h)  read  more  professional  magazines  than 
their  laggard  counterparts,  (i)  are  more  active  in  formal 
professional  organizations,  and  (j)  often  seek  out  other  innovators 
to  form  friendship  cliques.  Late  adopters  or  laggards  (a)  have  less 
knowledge  about  research  and  are  more  suspicious  of  scientists, 

(b)  place  more  trust  in  traditional  beliefs,  (c)  are  reluctant  to  take 
risks,  (d)  tend  to  older  than  the  innovators  in  age,  (e)  belong  to 
fewer  formal  groups  than  the  innovators,  and  (f)  place  more 
importance  on  family  and  kinship  ties. 

Conflict  Resolution  in  Team  Work 

"The  inability  to  manage  agreement  is  a major  source  of 
dysfunction  in  organizations  from  the  team  level  up  to  the  total 
organization"  (Dyer,  1987,  p.  145).  The  four  ineffective  kinds  of 
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conflict  resolution  found  used  in  work  teams  include  (a)  denial- 
lack  of  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  any  dissension, 

(b)  smoothing  over-the  conflict  is  admitted  but  characterized  as 
trivial,  (c)  power-one  person  decides  the  outcome,  and 
(d)  compromise-negotiating  to  arrive  at  a solution  that  is 
acceptable  to  all  but  satisfying  to  none  (Parker,  1991). 

The  fifth  kind  of  conflict  resolution,  problem  solving,  is 
constructive  (Parker  1991).  Problem  solving  is  collaborative 
conflict  resolution.  Problem  solving  requires  team  members  to 
acknowledge  that  differences  exist,  to  agree  to  deal  with  the  issues, 
to  forego  power  decisions,  and  to  avoid  simple  compromises  with 
complex  and  important  problems  (1991). 

The  destructive  or  constructive  aspects  of  conflict  affect 
team  work  (Parker,  1991).  Destructive  conflict  diverts  energy  from 
important  work,  destroys  morale  or  self-concepts,  polarizes  groups, 
deepens  differences  in  values,  and  produces  irresponsible  and 
regrettable  behavior  (1991).  Constructive  conflict  opens  up  and 
clarifies  important  issues,  results  in  the  solution  of  problems, 
increases  the  involvement  of  people  who  are  close  to  the  issue, 
causes  authentic  communication  to  occur,  serves  as  a release  for 
pent-up  emotion,  stress,  and  anxiety,  helps  build  cohesiveness 
among  team  members,  and  helps  individuals  grow  personally  (1991). 

Research  on  Group  Cohesiveness 

Definitions  of  group  cohesion 

The  definitions  of  group  cohesiveness  vary  widely  in  the 
literature.  In  fact,  the  kinds  of  group  cohesiveness  defined  vary  as 
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well.  One  group  of  definitions  of  group  cohesiveness  are  simplistic, 
defining  cohesiveness  as  "...  a mysterious  and  elusive  quality  of 
staying  together  or  being  held  together"  (Stockton  & Hulse,  1981)  or 
as  "...  a force  ’that'  binds  group  members  together"  (Keyston  & 
Springston,  1990). 

The  second  group  of  definitions  of  group  cohesiveness  are  more 
complex  and  provided  a base  for  research.  Here  "group  cohesion  is  a 
multidimensional  concept"  (Carron  & Chelladurai,  1981;  Stockton  & 
Hulse,  1981)  consisting  of  two  aspects:  (a)  Social  cohesion,  and 

(b)  task  cohesion  (Johnson  & Fortman,  1988). 

Social  cohesion  is  specifically  defined  in  the  group  psychology 
literature  as  "the  average  of  the  individual  members  attraction  to 
group"  (Evans,  N.,  1984;  Roark  & Sharah,  1989).  "Social  cohesion  is  a 
function  of  the  member's  levels  of  involvement  and  types  of 
involvement  in  social  communication  networks  and  clusters  of 
networks"  (Grubb,  1987,  p.  88). 

Task  cohesion  was  introduced  by  Kurt  Lewin  as  "group 
dynamics"  (1951).  Lewin's  definition  has  evolved  to  an  accepted 
definition  of  group  cohesion  that  is  multidimensional  and  includes 
the  social  aspects. 

Group  cohesion  can  best  be  defined  as  "a  dynamic  process  that 
is  reflected  in  the  tendency  for  a group  to  stick  together  and  remain 
united  in  the  pursuit  of  its  goals  and  objectives"  (Carron,  1982, 
p.  1 24;  Mudrack,  1989,  p.45).  This  definition  appears  most  useful  for 
this  study. 
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Group  cohesion  variables 

Because  it  is  a multidimensional  construct,  the  variables 
within  group  cohesion  are  illusive.  In  1981,  Carron  and  Chelladurai 
wrote,  "To  date,  we  have  no  direct  information  on  the  question  of 
what  factors  contribute  to  the  perception  of  cohesiveness  among 
athletes  on  sport  teams"  (p.  124).  Carron  and  Chelladurai  (1981) 
built  upon  five  measures  identified  by  Widmeyer  and  Martens  in 
1978  as  being  related  to  performance  success.  These  five  measures 
were:  Sense  of  belonging,  value  of  membership,  enjoyment, 

teamwork,  and  closeness.  Carron  and  Chelladurai's  main  purpose  for 
their  study  was  to  determine  what  factors  contributed  to  the 
perception  of  cohesiveness  within  sport  groups.  Results  of  the 
study  indicated  that  cohesion  is  a multidimensional  construct 
consisting  of  two  specific  factors: 

Individual-to-group  cohesiveness  and  group-to-a-unit 
cohesiveness.  The  former  is  composed  of  sense  of  belonging, 
value  of  membership,  and  enjoyment.  The  latter  is  composed 
of  teamwork,  and  closeness,  the  two  measures  which  most 
consistently  discriminate  between  successful  and 
unsuccessful  sport  teams.  . . . 

The  one  variable  which  did  show  remarkable  consistency 
in  its  contribution  to  the  perception  of  cohesiveness  in  both 
cohesion  factors  and  across  the  two  sport  types  was  task 
motivation.  (Carron  & Chelladurai,  1981,  p.  136) 

Other  studies  presented  information  based  on  completely 

different  sets  of  variables,  perhaps  because  the  groups  were 

organized  for  a purpose  different  than  winning  a sport  event.  A 

review  of  the  literature  for  variables  hypothesized  to  enhance 

cohesion  found  the  variables  to  be  group  composition,  self- 
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disclosure,  leadership,  and  structure  (Stockton  and  Hulse,  1981). 
According  to  Roark  and  Sharah  (1989)  cohesion  variables  include: 

(a)  Attraction  to  group,  (b)  empathy,  (c)  acceptance,  (d)  self- 
disclosure, and  (e)  trust.  Organizational  goals  are  an  important 
variable  in  group  cohesion  (Greene,  1989). 

The  importance  of  group  cohesion 

Some  researchers  feel  a group  member  is  not  likely  to  benefit 
from  the  group  experience  unless  that  group  member  experiences 
some  degree  of  belongingness  or  attraction  to  the  group  early  in  the 
life  of  the  group  (Stockton  & Hulse,  1981).  "Under  conditions  of 
acceptance  and  understanding,  it  is  expected  that  group  members 
will  be  more  willing  to  express  themselves  and  explore  themselves 
and  to  relate  more  deeply  to  others"  (p.  189). 

Cohesive  groups,  whether  therapeutic  or  task-oriented,  are 
likely  to  result  in  better  group  attendance,  greater  and  higher 
levels  of  communication  among  members,  and  more  efficient 
learning  (Lott  & Lott,  1961;  O'Keefe,  Kernaghanm,  & 

Rubenstein,  1975;  Shaw,  1971).  In  addition,  empirical 
evidence  exists  that  recognizes  cohesion  as  a strong 
determinant  of  group  outcome  (Leiberman,  Yalom,  & Miles, 
1973).  (Stockton  & Hulse,  1981,  p.  189) 

"The  importance  attributed  to  cohesion  stems  primarily  from 

its  presumed  effect  on  group  productivity;  that  is,  high  cohesion 

facilitates  or  enhances  group  productivity,  while  the  lack  of  it 

constrains  or  limits  productivity"  (Greene,  1989,  p.  70).  No  clear 

relationship  has  been  found  between  group  cohesiveness  and 

productivity  and  evidence  is  contradictory  (1989).  "While  the 

research  to  date  has  been  inconclusive,  there  is  at  least  some  basis 

for  hypothesizing  that  the  relationship  is  moderated  by  the  degree  to 
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which  the  group  accepts  organizational  goals"  (p.  71)  and  . . 
acceptance  of  organizational  goals  in  lieu  of  task-irrelevant  goals  is 
necessary  for  cohesion  to  result  in  high  productivity"  (pp.  71-72). 

Keyton  and  Springston  (1990)  followed  47  groups  of  students 
working  in  groups  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a college  course. 
Findings  indicated  "that  a factor  other  than  cohesiveness  accounts 
for  group  effectiveness"  (p.  251).  This  finding  might  be  explained  by 
the  short  time  the  groups  existed  since  Greene  (1989)  concluded 
that  15  to  24  months  of  time  after  the  initial  formation  of  the  group 
"provided  sufficient  time  for  cohesion,  goal  acceptance,  and  drive  to 
develop  and  to  affect  or  be  affected  by  productivity  (p.  83). 

One  important  observation  in  the  Keyton  and  Springston  study 
involved  task  leaders  within  the  47  college  groups. 

Our  tracking  of  the  task  leaders  who  emerged  through  to  the 
final  evaluation  suggests  that  task  leaders  is  not  a stable  role. 
Some  groups  had  members  who  switched  on  and  off  being  task 
leader;  some  groups  established  a task  leader  some  of  the 
time;  some  groups  had  multiple  task  leaders;  and  finally,  some 
groups  never  established  a task  leader  in  the  many  weeks  of 
interaction.  (Keyton  & Springston,  1990,  p.  252) 

A meta-analysis  of  published  and  unpublished  studies 

concerning  group  cohesion  was  conducted  by  Evans  and  Dion  (1991). 

"Of  the  317  studies,  27  related  group  cohesion  and  performance  . . . 

and  composed  the  data  base  for  the  meta-analysis"  (p.  176). 

Group  cohesion  and  performance  were  found  to  be  positively 
correlated.  . . . The  relationship  between  group  cohesion  and 
performance  is  both  stable  and  positive.  Caution,  however, 
should  be  used  in  generalizing  this  result  to  the  performance 
of  work  groups  in  "real"  organizations.  Within  real 
organizations  there  are  a number  of  sources  of  variance  that 
would  serve  to  attenuate  the  relationship  between  group 
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cohesion  and  performance.  The  two  most  obvious  are 
deficiencies  in  the  criteria  for  group  performance  and  goal 
acceptance  by  the  work  group  members.  (Evans  & Dion,  1991, 

p.  180) 

Great  caution  should  be  taken  in  generalizing  the  results  of  the 
group  cohesion  studies  found  in  the  literature  to  real  organizations 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  groups  in  most  of  the  studies  (Evans  & 
Dion,  1991).  Group  cohesion  studies  were  conducted  among  a 
mixture  of  sports  teams,  experimental  groups,  and  military  units. 
These  groups  were  unlikely  to  question  performance  goals,  had  clear 
criterial  outcomes,  and  do  not  resemble  work  groups  that  occur  in 
field  settings  to  the  degree  essential  for  generalization  of  results. 
"Therefore,  although  these  results  suggest  that  group  cohesion  and 
performance  are  positively  related,  this  finding  can  be  extended  only 
cautiously  to  work  groups  in  which  other  factors  may  be  affecting 
successful  performance"  (p.182). 

When  compared  to  real  organizations,  groups  such  as  those 
described  in  the  studies  use  simple  performance  criteria  like  the 
win/loss  record  of  a sports  team  (Evans  & Dion,  1991).  However,  for 
many  real  work  groups,  performance  may  depend  on  the  process  of 
production  as  much  or  more  than  on  the  product.  Second,  "the 
relationship  between  group  cohesion  and  group  performance  may  also 
depend  on  the  method  by  which  cohesiveness  is  assessed"  (p.  181). 
Third,  goal  acceptance  is  yet  another  source  of  variance  that  could 
weaken  the  relationship  between  group  cohesion  and  performance 
(1991). 


The  School  As  An  Organization 
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Schools  Are  Loosely  Coupled  Systems 

There  is  a difference  in  the  organization  of  businesses  and 
schools  (Weick,  1982).  The  organization  of  businesses  is  "tightly 
coupled"  and  the  organization  of  schools  is  "loosely  coupled"  (1982). 
The  four  properties  of  management  that  can  be  presumed  in  tightly 
coupled  organizations  include  "the  existence  of  a self-correcting 
rational  system  among  highly  interdependent  people,  consensus  on 
goals  and  the  means  to  attain  those  goals,  coordination  by  the 
dissemination  of  information,  and  predictability  of  problems  and  of 
responses  to  those  problems"  (Weick,  1982,  p.  673). 

Some  aspects  of  the  school,  such  as  bus  schedules  or  the  lunch 
system,  are  tightly  coupled  and  Weick's  four  properties  apply. 
However,  schools  are  basically  loosely  coupled  systems  and, 
therefore,  are  not  like  other  organizations  and  so  need  to  be  managed 
differently  (Weick,  1982).  Examples  of  loose  coupling  in  schools 
include  (a)  few  employees  and  many  students,  (b)  educators  trying 
many  different  things  and  finding  it  difficult  to  tell  what  works, 

(c)  few  participants  involved  in  all  that  happens  in  the  school,  and 

(d)  specialists  inserted  between  the  administrator  or  teacher  and 
the  student,  thereby  loosening  the  control  over  the  student.  “In 
loosely  coupled  systems,  large  changes  don't  spread  far  enough.  In 
tightly  coupled  systems,  small  changes  spread  too  far"  (Weick, 

1982,  p.  674). 

The  leadership  in  a loosely  coupled  system  needs  to  be  "diffuse 
rather  than  concentrated"  (Weick,  1982,  p.  675).  The  administrator 
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of  a loosely  coupled  system  is  most  likely  to  stimulate  movement  in 
a common  direction  by  articulating  "a  direction  with  eloquence, 
persistence,  and  detail"  (p.  675).  This  principle  "makes  full  use  of 
symbol  management  to  tie  the  system  together"  (1982,  p.  675)  as 
actions  have  more  meaning  when  "linked  with  important  underlying 
themes,  values,  and  movements.  . . . Articulating  a theme,  reminding 
people  of  the  theme,  and  helping  people  to  apply  the  theme  to 
interpret  their  work-all  are  major  tasks  of  administrators  in 
loosely  coupled  systems"  (p.  675).  Symbols  tell  people  what  and  why 
they  are  doing  things  while  goals  tell  them  how  well  and  when  they 
are  doing  things.  In  loosely  coupled  systems,  problems  change 
continually  and  questions  of  what  and  why  dominate  questions  of 
adequacy. 

The  Stages  of  Educational  Change  in  the  United  States 

"Remarkably,  the  history  of  the  careful  study  of  the 
educational  change  process  is  quite  young.  It  is  only  since  the 
1960s  that  we  have  come  to  understand  how  educational  change 
works  in  practice"  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  5). 

There  were  four  phases  in  the  evolution  of  educational  change 
in  United  States  history:  "adoption  (1960s),  implementation  failure 

(1970-77),  implementation  success  (1978-82),  and  intensification 
vs.  restructuring  (1983-90)"  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  5).  The  adoption  phase 
was  a 1960s  reaction  to  the  post-Sputnik  crisis.  This  Soviet  Union 
accomplishment  "spawned  the  development  of  large-scale 
curriculum  innovations  and  the  advocacy  of  inquiry-oriented  and 
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student-centered  instruction"  (p.  5).  Innovations  became  the  mark  of 
progress  in  this  phase  in  the  United  States. 

Around  1970,  almost  overnight,  innovation  got  a bad  name.  The 
term  implementation-what  was  happening  (or  not  happening) 
in  practice-came  into  use.  . . . Innovations  were  being  adopted 
without  anyone  asking  why  (change  for  the  sake  of  change),  and 
no  forethought  was  given  to  follow-through.  The  first  phase  of 
implementation  (roughly  1970-77)  can  be  called  failure 
because  that  is  what  people  were  experiencing  and  that  is 
what  researchers  were  writing  about.  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  6) 

The  period  following  the  innovations  phase  contained  more 

success  (1978-82).  Confidence  in  the  implementation  success  phase 

"was  buoyed  by  the  fact  that  the  evidence  was  coming  from  a variety 

of  research  and  practice  traditions  that  were  compatible  but  were 

arrived  at  seemingly  independently"  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  6).  Success 

stories  could  be  found  in  “implementation  research  and  practice, 

school  improvement,  effective  schools,  staff  development  (e.g., 

coaching),  and  leadership  (e.g.,  the  role  of  the  principal)"  (p.  6)  and 

"provided  lists  of  key  factors  and  processes  associated  with  these 

accomplishments"  (p.  6).  The  National  Commission  of  Excellence  in 

Education  published  "the  watershed  document  A Nation  at  Risk"  (p.  6) 

in  1983.  This  document  attacked  the  "futility  of  attempting  to 

implement  one  innovation  at  a time"  (p.  6). 

At  least  since  1986  there  has  been  a tug-of-war  of  national 
proportions  between  intensification  and  restructuring 
advocates.  . . . First,  unlike  previous  attempts,  the  new  waves 
of  reforms  are  comprehensive.  . . . Second,  the  two  approaches 
are  philosophically  and  politically  at  odds  . . . Third,  because 
the  stakes  are  so  high,  it  is  all  the  more  important  to  pay 
attention  to  the  process  of  change.  While  previous  change 
initiatives  were  not  as  comprehensive  in  scope  and  required 
less  energy  for  implementation,  there  has  been  a steady 
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accumulation  of  knowledge  about  the  change  process.  (Fullan, 
1991,  pp.  6-7) 


Instructional^  Effective  Schools  or  School  Improvement? 


Clark,  Lotto,  and  Astuto  (1984)  did  a comparative  analysis  of 
the  two  main  bodies  of  research,  those  being  the  study  of 
instructional^  effective  schools  (IES)  and  school  improvement  (SI). 
The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  if  the  findings  and 
generalizations  of  the  two  main  bodies  of  research  "can  be  used 
conjointly  in  order  to  understand  how  schools  strive  to  change  to 
attain  more  effective  instructional  outcomes"  (Clark,  Lotto,  & 
Astuto,  1984,  p.  41).  They  determined  the  two  bodies  of  research 
are  in  pursuit  of  different  questions. 

In  the  instructional^  effective  schools  (IES  research)  the 
question  is  whether  altering  resources,  processes,  and 
organizational  arrangements  will  affect  student  outcomes.  In 
school  improvement  research  (SI)  the  question  is  whether 
schools  can  change,  and,  if  they  can,  how  they  do  it.  Both 
bodies  of  research  have  examined  leadership,  school  climate, 
teachers,  students,  curricular  materials,  patterns  of 
curricular  organization,  instructional  tactics  and  strategies, 
financial  resources,  facilities  and  equipment,  and  parental  and 
school-community  involvement  in  education.  (Clark,  Lotto,  & 
Astuto,  1984,  p.  42) 


The  Historical  Development  of  the  School  Improvement  Research 


For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  research  in  this  section 
will  focus  on  the  school  improvement  research. 

In  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  researchers  concentrated  on 
demographic  characteristics  of  principals,  such  as  race,  age, 
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physical  appearance  and  size,  sex,  formal  education, 
aspirations,  and  years  of  teaching  experience.  These  studies 
yielded  little  information  about  how  principals  exercise 
leadership  generally,  or  affect  the  instructional  process. 
(DeBeviose,  1984,  p.  15) 

Sarason  (1971)  noted  a new  approach  to  research  on  principals 
when  he  cited  D.  McIntyre's  observations  of  two  school  principals 
done  in  1969. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  (and  hopeful)  aspects  of 
McIntyre's  monograph  is  suggested  by  its  title  'Two  Schools, 
One  Psychologist.'  What  gave  rise  to  this  monograph  was 
McIntyre's  puzzlement  about  how  strikingly  different  his 
experiences  were  in  two  highly  similar  schools  in  the  same 
small  system.  What  emerges  clearly  is  how  important  the 
differences  between  the  two  principals  were  in  determining 
not  only  the  quality  of  McIntyre's  experience  but  that  of  the 
teachers  and  children  as  well.  (Sarason,  1971,  p.  235) 

McIntyre's  findings  from  this  early  research  suggest  that  there 

are  differences  among  principals,  even  within  the  same  district. 

Furthermore,  his  observations  suggest  that  these  differences  made  a 

quality  difference  within  the  school;  with  the  staff,  and  with  the 

students. 


An  early  descriptive  case  study  of  principals 

Wolcott  (1973)  followed  a typical  principal  in  his  descriptive 
case  study  of  a comfortable  suburban  elementary  school  in  a lower- 
middle  to  middle-class,  predominantly  white,  American  community. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  and  analyze  the 
elementary  school  principalship  from  a cultural  perspective 
(Preface,  p.  xi).  This  study's  main  contribution  was  to  provide  a 
detailed  description  of  the  principal  as  a person;  in  the  school,  in 
the  community,  in  formal  and  in  informal  encounters,  in  daily 
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routines,  and  in  the  cycle  of  the  principalship.  Wolcott  described 
the  principal  within  the  social  system,  both  as  a socializer  and  as 
the  person  who  maintained  the  system.  Wolcott  made  no  attempt  to 
theorize  or  judge  this  principal's  level  of  competence  in  these  roles. 
He  simply  provided  the  reader  with  a rich  description  of  Edward  Bell 
and  the  world  with  an  important  beginning  in  the  realm  of 
descriptive  research  on  the  principalship. 

Sweeney  (1982)  analyzed  eight  early  studies  on  leadership  in 
effective  and  ineffective  schools.  These  early  studies  found 
leadership  behavior  is  positively  associated  with  school  outcomes 
(Sweeney,  1982).  Principals  do  make  a difference  (Sweeney,  1982) 
and  there  are  certain  leadership  behaviors  that  are  consistently 
associated  with  the  effective  schools  (Sweeney,  1982). 

Other  research  on  principals 

A study  of  elementary  principals’  self-perceptions  of  change 
agent  behavior,  added  the  dimension  of  comparing  the  principal's 
self-perceptions  to  central  office  ratings  on  the  listed  change 
behaviors.  Results  indicated  that  although  only  25.3%  of  a group  of 
principals  were  rated  as  comprehensive  change  agents  by  central 
office  committees  in  their  own  districts,  these  principals  reported 
that  they  used  49  of  the  53  change  behaviors  listed  to  moderate  or 
comprehensive  degrees  as  they  worked  to  effect  change  (Johnson  & 
Sloan,  1977).  The  committee  ratings  of  these  same  principals  had 
resulted  in  25.3%  of  the  principals  being  rated  as  comprehensive 
change  agents,  43.2%  as  moderate  change  agents,  and  31.5%  as  non- 
change agents. 
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The  1980s  brought  studies  of  the  principal  that  focused  on 
their  leadership  styles,  personal  interaction  and  effectiveness.  For 
example,  the  Bloomberg  and  Greenfield  (1980)  study  consisted  of 
case  studies  of  eight  male  or  female  principals,  representing  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  all  selected  as  effective  by 
their  colleagues  and  university  faculty  members.  This  work  was 
significant  for  its  descriptions  of  the  principals  and  their  own 
assessments  of  how  they  operate  in  their  schools  (De  Bevoise, 

1984).  "The  eight  subjects  in  the  study  reveal  eight  different  styles 
of  leadership  and  a look  at  the  ways  in  which  individual  leaders 
adapt  to  and  manipulate  environments  that  are  equally  idiosyncratic" 

(p.  16). 

The  Huff,  Lake,  and  Schaalman  (1982)  study,  commissioned  by 
the  Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  was  a critical-incidents 
study  focusing  on  high  and  low  points  in  principals'  experiences  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  competencies  that  characterize 
outstanding  elementary  and  secondary  principals.  This  study 
attempted  to  uncover  the  principal's  thoughts  underlying  their 
observed  behaviors  and  then  distinguish  between  acceptable  and 
outstanding  performance  in  principals.  Findings  revealed  "the 
effective  principal  has  a clear  sense  of  mission  and  control,  tests 
the  limits  in  providing  needed  resources,  is  persuasive  and 
committed  to  high  standards,  uses  a participatory  style,  and  is  not 
content  to  maintain  the  status  quo"  (De  De  Bevoise,  1984,  p.  16). 

Leithwood  and  Montgomery  (1982)  conducted  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  literature  on  the  role  of  the  principal  in  school 
improvement.  They  divided  the  data  from  39  studies  into  three 
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major  dimensions--goals,  factors  or  strategies-displayed  by 
"effective"  principals  or  by  “typical"  principals.  They  interchanged 
the  word  "ineffective"  with  the  word  "typical"  throughout  their 
synthesis  of  data  and  reported  many  differences  between  the 
effective  principal  and  the  typical  principal. 

The  principal  as  a change  agent 

The  middle  of  the  1980s  brought  several  in-depth  studies 
regarding  the  role  of  the  principal.  Lipitz  identified  and  studied  four 
'"effective'  middle-grade  schools  that  'foster  healthy  social 
development'"  (1984,  p.  xi),  and  included  the  role  of  the  principal  as 
a unit  of  study.  Guzzetti  and  Martin  (1984)  examined  and  compared 
instructional  leadership  behaviors  between  elementary  and 
secondary  school  principals.  Research  by  Hall,  Rutherford,  Hord,  and 
Huling  (1984)  explored  principal  styles  in  the  change  process, 
seeking  "to  identify  the  specific  kinds  and  combinations  of  behaviors 
that  principals  can  and  should  exhibit  on  a day-to-day  basis  to  bring 
about  improvement  in  schools"  (p.  22).  Leithwood  and  Montgomery 
completed  a longitudinal  study  (1985)  of  200  principals  aimed  "to 
develop  the  complete  principal  profile"  (p.  157).  Problem  solving 
processes  among  principals  were  the  focus  of  a study  by  Leithwood 
and  Stager  (1986).  Taylor  (1986)  studied  the  processes  principals 
used  in  carrying  the  school  through  successive  change.  The  findings 
of  these  studies  combined  assist  in  distinguishing  effective 
principal's  practices  and  behaviors  from  ineffective  principal's 
behaviors  and  practices. 
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Differences  between  principals.  No  significant  difference 
exists  between  the  roles  of  elementary  and  secondary  principals 
(Guzzetti  & Martin,  1984;  Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1985)  or  in 
instructional  leadership  behaviors  exhibited  by  elementary  and 
secondary  school  principals  (Guzzetti  & Martin,  1984).  Leithwood 
and  Montgomery  (1985)  worked  with  200  elementary  and  secondary 
principals  for  the  first  1 1/2  years  of  their  2 1/2  year  study  as  two 
distinct  groups.  "The  work  of  the  two  groups  was  combined  during 
the  final  year  based  on  evidence  suggesting  that  elementary  and 
secondary  principal  roles  were  much  more  alike  than  different"  (p. 
157).  However,  "important  differences  exist  among  incompetent, 
competent,  and  excellent  schools  and  their  leaders"  (Sergiovanni, 
1984,  p.  6).  Schools  managed  by  incompetent  leaders  are 
characterized  by  confusion,  inefficiency  in  operation  and  malaise  in 
human  climate.  Student  achievement  is  lower,  and  teachers  may  not 
be  giving  a fair  day's  work  for  a fair  day's  pay.  Student  absenteeism, 
discipline,  violence,  and  conflict  characterize  problems  in  the 
interpersonal  relationships  among  faculty,  supervisors,  parents,  and 
students.  Competent  schools  measure  up  to  these  and  other 
standards  of  effectiveness  and  get  the  job  done  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  However,  excellent  schools  exceed  the  expectations 
necessary  to  be  considered  satisfactory.  "Students  in  excellent 
schools  accomplish  far  more  and  teachers  work  much  harder  than 
can  ordinarily  be  expected"  (Sergiovanni,  1984,  p.  6). 

The  most  effective  principal  styles.  The  "systematic  problem 
solver"  principal  profile  (Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1985,  p.  160) 
was  most  effective  while  "program  manager,  humanitarian,  and 
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administrator"  were  least  effective  (p.  160).  Only  10%  of  the  200 
principals  from  six  school  systems  involved  in  the  Leithwood  and 
Montgomery  study  worked  predominantly  at  the  systematic  problem 
solver  level  (1985).  Hall,  Rutherford,  Hord,  and  Huling  (1984)  found 
three  principals'  styles  of  change  facilitation-initiators,  managers, 
and  responders.  While  the  initiator  appeared  to  bring  about  the  most 
change  facilitation,  the  manager  was  better  liked  by  the  staff. 
Responder  principals  often  had  a second  change  agent,  either  from 
the  central  office  or  within  the  school  itself,  who  actually 
facilitated  changes  (Hall  et  al,  1984).  "Most  school  systems  studied 
considered  the  lowest  level  in  the  profile  to  describe  minimally 
acceptable,  rather  than  unacceptable,  principal  behavior"  (Leithwood 
& Montgomery,  1985,  p.  162). 

The  skills,  behaviors,  attitudes  and  values  of  principals. 

Highly  effective  principals  possessed  an  image  (philosophy)  of  what 
it  is  to  be  educated.  This  image  was  consistent  with  the  values  of 
the  larger  public  served  by  the  school,  and  the  image  encompassed 
knowledge,  skill,  and  emotional  student  outcomes  with  equal 
importance  (Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1985).  Within  this  frame  of 
reference,  the  goal  of  the  effective  principal  was  to  "provide  the 
best  education  and  best  experience  possible  for  students  served  by 
the  school"  (p.  162).  This  frame  of  reference  caused  these  principals 
to  work  to  remain  knowledgeable  about  changes  relevant  to  these 
goals  and  receptive  to  changes  that  would  assist  in  achieving  them. 

In  contrast,  the  principals  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  profile  believed 
that  "teachers  teach  and  the  principal  runs  the  school"  (Leithwood  & 
Montgomery,  1985,  p.  162-63).  Maintaining  a smooth-running  ship 
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was  the  primary  goal  for  the  less  effective  principal,  with 
administrative  logistics  following  as  the  dominant  concern.  Change 
was  annoying  to  the  less  effective  principals  because  it  challenged 
the  tranquillity  of  the  established  rules  and  routines.  "As  principals 
increased  in  effectiveness,  the  factors  they  attempted  to  influence 
increased  in  number  and  changed  in  focus"  (Leithwood  & Montgomery, 
1985,  p.  165).  While  the  lowest  level  principal  possessed 
predominant  concerns  regarding  the  school  appearance  and  day-to- 
day  operations  of  the  school,  the  second  level  principal  added 
interpersonal  factors  to  the  list.  The  third  level  principal 
maintained  the  same  concern  for  the  mentioned  factors  and  added 
program-related  factors  such  as  program  objectives  and  time 
management.  The  highest  level  principal  subsumed  all  other  factors 
and  added  factors  that  were  more  likely  to  facilitate  school 
improvement  (Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1985).  As  the  strategic 
effectiveness  of  principals  increased,  their  goals  expanded  and  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  and  nature  of  the  strategies  they 
employed  (Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1985). 

The  most  effective  principals  used  a complex  set  of 
considerations  in  choosing  their  strategies,  including  the  goals 
to  achieve,  the  factors  to  be  influenced,  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  involved,  other  activities  already  underway  in  the 
school,  school  and  school  system  norms,  past  experiences,  and 
the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  . . . Highly  effective 
principals  had  a strategy  for  program  implementation  that 
included  well-refined,  detailed  steps  applicable  to  many 
programs.  Less  effective  principals  either  did  not  deal  with 
implementation  (Level  1)  or  had  no  systematic  approach  to  the 
process  (Level  2).  (Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1985,  p.  168- 
169) 
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Successful  principals  had  a driving  vision  placing  powerful  emphasis 
on  why  and  how  things  were  done  (Lipsitz,  1984).  These  principals 
articulated  that  vision  through  'purposing"  (Sergiovanni,  1990)  or 
"metasensemaking"  (Taylor,  1986).  This  involved  focusing  on  certain 
events  or  themes  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school  to  provide  a sense  of 
what  was  of  value,  thus  motivating  staff  and  students  and  achieving 
the  organizational  momentum  necessary  to  carry  out  improvement 
programs  (Sergiovanni,  1990,  Taylor,  1986).  The  teachers 
understood  how  the  whole  school  worked,  and  were  decision  makers 
regarding  school  climate,  organization,  curriculum,  instruction,  and 
budgets  (Lipsitz,  1984). 

Problem-solving  processes.  Highly  effective  principals 
"assign  more  importance  to  'number  of  people  involved'  as  a problem 
category,  use  an  explicit  sorting  process  in  daily  problem  solving, 
and  use,  as  major  sorting  categories,  who  is  involved  and/or  time" 
(Leithwood  and  Stager,  1986,  p.  11).  Moderately  effective  principals 
"assign  less  importance  to  'number  of  people  involved'  as  a problem 
category,  and  have  no  explicit  sorting  process:  they  'react'"  (p.  11) 
when  classifying  problems  to  be  solved. 

Decision  making.  Many  differences  exist  between  the  highly 
effective  and  the  least  effective  principals  in  the  area  of  decision 
making.  The  table  that  follows  is  a reorganization  and  compilation 
of  results  presented  by  Leithwood  and  Montgomery  (1985,  pp.  170- 
171). 


Table  11-1 

Decision  Making  Differences  Among  Principals 


Highly  effective  principals 

• Sometimes  make  unilateral 
decisions  and  sometimes 
delegate  the  responsibility  to 
others. 

• Use  extensive  participation 
in  decision  making  arrived  at 
through  consensus,  or 
occasionally  through  majority 
vote. 


Least  effective  principals 
• Make  many  more  unilateral 
decisions. 


• When  staff  is  involved  in 
decision  making,  choices  are 
usually  based  on  majority  vote. 


• Are  eclectic  in  the  forms  of 
decision  making  they  utilize  but 
possess  strong  preferences 
toward  decentralization  and 
extensive  staff  participation. 


• Make  many  more  unilateral 
decisions. 


• Are  knowledgeable  about  how  • Are  out  of  touch  with 
decisions  are  made  in  divisions  decision  making  processes  in 
within  their  schools  and  work  which  they  are  not  directly 
toward  a compatibility  in  such  involved  within  their  school, 
processes  at  all  levels  in  the 
school. 


Table  11-1.  continued 
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Highly  effective  principals 

• Establish  procedures  to 
assist  consistent  attention  to 
alternative  points  of  view 
(including  competing  values), 
criteria  relevant  to  the 
decision,  clarification  of  the 
decision,  and  the  collection  of 
relevant  information. 

• Maintain  a calendar  listing 
all  major  decision  points  in  the 
school  year,  ensuring  none  are 
lost. 

• Tend  to  seek  out  decisions 
and  view  minor  decisions  as 
opportunities  to  move 
incrementally  toward  their 
goals. 

• Seem  able  to  anticipate  a 
large  portion  of  decisions  to  be 
made  and  use  them  to  their 
advantage. 


Least  effective  principals 
• Are  inconsistent  in 
procedures  for  decision  making, 
sometimes  allowing  for 
differing  points  of  view  to  be 
heard,  sometimes 
not. 


• Rarely  have  enough  time  to 
make  decisions  carefully, 
usually  are  operating  in  crisis 
management. 

• Are  continually  reacting  to 
decision-making  situations 
within  a time  frame  established 
by  others. 

• Are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
forecast  many  upcoming 
decisions. 
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The  role  of  the  principal.  Successful  principals  were 
authoritative,  not  authoritarian  and  their  authority  was  derived 
from  acknowledged  competence  (Lipsitz,  1984).  Successful 
principals  knew  when  and  how  to  relinquish  power  (Lipsitz,  1984). 
Effective  principals  used  metasensemaking,  an  intuitive  process 
which  involved  give  and  take  between  participants  while  engaged  in 
dialoguing,  to  transform  meanings  within  the  organizational  culture 
and  structures,  to  build  new  organizational  arrangements  through 
new  metaphors  (Taylor,  1986).  Effective  principals  then  used  the 
new  metaphors  to  attract  new  attitudes  in  each  participants  mind, 
thus  increasing  the  chances  for  new  actions  by  the  participants 
(Taylor,  1986).  Most  principals  vary  in  the  level  of  their  behaviors 
across  the  dimensions  and  subdimensions  a full  task  profile 
(Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1985).  The  types  of  behavior  found  in 
highly  effective  principals  seemed  to  be  largely  acquirable  given 
adequate  school  system  support  for  the  principal  (Leithwood  & 
Montgomery,  1985). 

Reasons  Change  Plans  Fail 

Change  is  complex  and  involves  a wide  set  of  factors  that  shift 
patterns  and  relationships  as  change  occurs.  "In  solving  educational 
problems,  it  is  not  just  the  number  of  factors  to  be  understood  but 
the  reality  that  these  factors  sometimes  change  during  the  process; 
for  example,  people's  attitudes  change"  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  98). 


Three  categories  of  factors  involved  in  change 
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The  set  of  characteristics  of  change.  Change  is  a set  of 
characteristics  (Fullan,  1991)  that  includes:  (a)  Need  (Fullan,  1991), 

(b)  clarity  (Fullan,  1991)  or  comprehensibility  (O'Connell,  Bray, 
Armstrong,  and  Cox,  1988), 

(c)  complexity  (Fullan,  1991;  O'Connell  et  al.,  1988),  (d)  quality  or 
practicality  of  program  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  68)  and  (e)  conflict 
(O'Connell  et  al.,  1988). 

1 . Need  presents  three  complications  to  the  implementation  of 
educational  change,  even  when  the  perceived  or  felt  need  is  obvious. 
First,  schools  are  overloaded  with  improvement  agendas  and  must 
somehow  determine  the  relative  importance  of  each  need  they 
encounter  (Fullan,  1991).  Second,  change  is  so  complex  in  school 
organizations  that  precise  needs  are  often  not  clear  until  the  school 
is  well  into  the  implementation  phase  of  the  change  (Fullan,  1991). 
Third,  need  interacts  with  other  factors.  "Depending  on  the  pattern, 
need  can  become  further  clarified  or  obfuscated  during  the 
implementation  process"  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  69) 

2.  Complexity  "refers  to  the  difficulty  and  extent  of  change 
required  of  the  individuals  responsible  for  implementation"  (Fullan, 
1991,  p.  71).  Simple  changes  are  easier  to  accomplish  but  do  not 
make  much  difference  in  the  school  (Fullan,  1991).  While  "complex 
changes  promise  to  accomplish  more,  . . . they  also  demand  more 
effort  and  failure  takes  a greater  toll  (pp.  71-72).  Complex 
organizations  make  it  difficult  for  people  to  see  the  long  range 
effects  of  their  actions  and  to  visualize  where  their  contributions 
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fit.  Highly  complex  organizations  discourage  risk-taking, 
innovation,  and  personal  ingenuity--by  their  nature  of  complex 
administrative  bureaucracies.  People  become  specialists  and  then 
resist  change  as  attempts  to  alter  or  remove  their  specialty  within 
the  organization  (O'Connell  et  al.,  1988). 

3.  Comprehensibility-Complexity  and  incomprehensibility  are 
linked  (O'Connell  et  al.,  1988).  The  complexity  of  organizational 
structures  make  it  difficult  for  one  person  to  comprehend  all 
information  relevant  to  decision-making  (O'Connell  et  al.,  1988). 

This  signals  a need  for  greater  collaboration  and  increased 
interdependence  for  problem  solving.  Cognitive  skills,  the  ability  to 
reason,  and  communication  skills  become  more  important  than 
aggressive,  competitive  skills.  Flexibility  and  originality  become 
more  important  than  one  correct  answer.  Another  "answer  seems  to 
be  to  break  complex  changes  into  components  and  implement  them  in 
a divisible  and/or  incremental  manner"  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  72). 
"Decentralization  is  required  when  the  organization,  faced  with  high 
complexity,  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  comprehensibility" 
(O'Connell,  Bray,  Armstrong,  & Cox,  1988,  p.  23).  Managers  and 
specialists  who  can  comprehend  the  issues  are  critical  to  reducing 
the  complexity  of  some  organizations  through  a decentralization 
process.  "Mutual  adjustment  emerges  as  the  prime  coordinating 
mechanism,  as  changes  in  one  area  spark  changes  in  others” 
(O'Connell,  et  al.,  1988,  p.  26).  Although  all  teams  represent  a 
collection  of  people  who  must  collaborate,  to  some  degree , to 
achieve  common  goals,  there  is  a difference  in  the  amount  of 
collaboration  required  (Dyer,  1987,  p.  24).  While  low  levels  of 
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teamwork  are  required  on  golf  teams  or  within  university 
departments,  average  levels  of  teamwork  are  required  on  baseball 
teams  or  within  accounting  departments.  However,  high  levels  of 
teamwork  are  required  for  teams  such  as  basketball  teams,  a NASA 
space  team,  or  a police  department  SWAT  team  (Dyer,  1987). 

4.  Conflict-Change  produces  conflict  and  on-going  conflict 
can  result  in  counter-productive  change,  such  as  high  staff  turnover 
(O'Connell,  Bray,  Armstrong,  & Cox,  1988).  High  change  does  not 
mean  high  conflict  in  some  organizations  due  to  their  experience  in 
successfully  dealing  with  change  (O'Connell  et  al.,  1988)  The 
elementary  school  in  their  study  had  constructed  use  of  frequent 
professional  development  sessions  through  their  history  of 
innovation. 

5.  Quality  and  practicality  of  program  is  a factor  critical  to 
the  adoption  of  change.  "Inadequate  quality  and  even  the  simple 
unavailability  of  materials  and  other  resources  can  result  when 
adoption  decisions  are  made  on  grounds  of  political  necessity,  or 
even  on  grounds  of  perceived  need  without  time  for  development" 
(Fullan,  1991,  p.  72). 

External  factors.  "External  factors"  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  78)  make 
up  another  grouping  of  change  characteristics  and  include 
government  agencies  that  influence  the  change  process  in  schools. 
Such  agencies  include  federal  and  state  legislative  bodies,  state 
departments  of  education,  and  research  and  development 
laboratories.  Educational  reformers,  those  writing  varying  reports 
on  the  state  of  education  in  our  nation,  fall  short  in  not  looking  at 
the  system  of  education  in  our  country  (Sarason,  1990).  These 
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reports  criticize  our  nation's  educational  system  but  do  not  resolve 
the  problems  (Sarason,  1990).  The  American  public  is  trying  to 
prescribe  in  detail  what  the  principals  and  teachers  are  to  do  on  one 
hand  and  then  hold  the  principals  and  teachers  accountable  on  the 
other  (Sergiovanni,  1990).  "They  can  only  be  held  accountable  for 
results  when  they  have  the  responsibility  for  deciding  the  means" 
(Sergiovanni,  1990,  p.  22). 

Local  factors.  This  grouping  includes  (a)  the  school  district 
track  record  in  managing  change  at  any  given  time,  (b)  the  board  and 
community  level  of  activity  in  accepting  and  assisting  with  the 
change,  (c)  the  principal's  level  of  active  involvement  and  influence 
in  the  process  of  change,  and  (d)  the  role  of  the  teachers,  both 
individually  and  collectively.  Our  educational  decision  making 
process  needs  to  bring  in  the  creativity  and  experience  of  the  people 
that  hold  such  an  obvious  stake  in  school  improvement  (Sarason, 
1990).  "It  is  principals,  teachers,  parents,  and  students  together 
who  will  make  the  difference  in  the  struggle  for  building  quality 
schools.  . . . Placing  the  major  emphasis  on  the  school  site  links 
rights  and  responsibilities  together  firmly"  (Sergiovanni,  1990,  p. 
21).  The  benefits  of  making  the  educational  decision  making  process 
more  open  and  inclusive  would  be  “more  boldness,  experimentation, 
and  vision,  which  would  engender  a degree  of  commitment  that  the 
participants  are  now  unable  or  unwilling  to  give.  New  participants, 
new  ideas,  a greater  willingness  to  depart  from  stifling  tradition 
would  be  the  fruits  of  new  power  alignments"  (Sarason,  1990,  p.  51). 
In  implementing  teacher  participation  in  decision  making,  "we  are 
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starting  a process  of  change  long  overdue,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  uncertain  in  the  short  and  long  term"  (p.  63). 

The  Transformation  Process 

The  Historical  Development  of  the  Transformation  Process 

Transforming  leadership  defined 

Chester  Barnard  (1938)  described  two  distinct  aspects  of 
leadership.  One  is  an  aspect  of  "individual  superiority--in  physique, 
in  skill,  in  technology,  in  perception,  in  knowledge,  in  memory,  in 
imagination"  (p.  260).  Barnard  labeled  this  aspect  "the  technical 
aspect  of  leadership"  (p.  260). 

The  second  aspect  of  leadership  an  "aspect  of  individual 
superiority  in  determination,  persistence,  endurance,  courage;  that 
which  determines  the  quality  of  action;  which  often  is  most  inferred 
from  what  is  not  done,  from  abstention;  which  commands  respect, 
reverence"  (Barnard,  1938,  p.  260,  author's  emphasis).  This  second 
aspect  of  leadership  implies  responsibility  and  provides  "the  quality 
which  gives  dependability  and  determination  to  human  conduct,  and 
foresight  and  ideality  to  purpose"  (p.  260). 

By  1978,  James  McGregor  Burns  had  further  developed  the 
concept  of  two  differing  levels  of  relationship  between  the  leader 
and  follower.  He  called  the  first  level  "transactional  leadership"  (p. 
19).  Burns  (1978)  first  level  is  not  comparable  to  Barnard's  (1938) 
first  aspect  of  leadership  described  previously  in  this  section. 
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According  to  Burns,  transactional  leadership 

. . . occurs  when  one  person  takes  the  initiative  in  making 
contact  with  others  for  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  of  valued 
things.  The  exchange  could  be  economic  or  political  or 
psychological  in  nature  . . . Each  party  to  the  bargain  is 
conscious  of  the  power  resources  and  attitudes  of  the  other. 
Each  person  recognizes  the  other  as  a person.  Their  purposes 
are  related,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  purposes  stand 
within  the  bargaining  process  and  can  be  advanced  by 
maintaining  that  process.  But  beyond  this  the  relationship 
does  not  go.  (Burns,  1978,  p.  19) 

Teachers  and  principals  working  at  the  transactional  level 
make  a participation  investment.  They  “meet  minimum  contractual 
requirements--they  give  a fair  day's  work  for  a fair  day's  pay" 
(Sergiovanni,  1990,  p.  18).  The  rewards  are  money,  retirement 
benefits,  good  staff  relationships,  and  security. 

Burns  (1978)  definition  of  his  second  described  level  of 
leadership  built  upon  Barnard's  (1938)  second  aspect  of  leadership 
and  Selznick's  (1957)  work  on  organizational  units  (see  p.  21). 
According  to  Burns,  transforming  leadership 

. . . occurs  when  one  or  more  persons  engage  with  others  in 
such  a way  that  leaders  and  followers  raise  one  another  to 
higher  levels  on  motivation  and  morality.  Their  purposes, 
which  might  have  started  out  as  separate  but  related,  as  in  the 
case  of  transactional  leadership,  become  fused.  Power  bases 
are  linked  not  as  counterweights  but  as  mutual  support  for 
common  purpose..  . . transforming  leadership  ultimately 
becomes  moral  in  that  it  raises  the  level  of  human  conduct  and 
ethical  aspiration  of  both  leader  and  led,  and  thus  it  has  a 
transforming  effect  on  both.  . . . Transcending  leadership  is 
dynamic  leadership  in  the  sense  that  the  leaders  throw 
themselves  into  a relationship  with  followers  who  will  feel 
'elevated*  by  it  and  often  become  more  active  themselves, 
thereby  creating  new  cadres  of  leaders.  Transcending 
leadership  is  leadership  engage'.  (Burns,  1978,  p.  20) 
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The  principal  or  teacher  working  at  the  transformational  level 
is  making  a "performance  investment"  (Sergiovanni,  1990).  This 
principal  or  teacher  "is  induced  by  opportunities  to  experience  deep 
satisfaction  with  one's  work.  The  reward  structure  is  decidedly 
more  intrinsic"  (p.  19). 

Paradigm  of  transcendence 

Thelen  referred  to  a "Paradigm  of  Transcendence"  (1981,  pp. 
73-78),  which  he  described  as  "characterized  by  some  patterning  of 
three  qualities:  it  is  felt  to  be  new  or  novel;  it  is  felt  to  be  on  a 
'higher  plane';  and  it  is  felt  to  be  part  of  one's  becoming"  (p.  75). 
Thelen  proposed  two  paradigms  leading  to  transcendence:  “the 

paradigm  of  adaptation"  and  "the  paradigm  of  participation"  (p.  66- 
73).  The  paradigm  of  adaptation  refers  to  the  human  instinct  to 
survive,  the  instinctual  role  of  emotions  when  dealing  with  stress, 
and  our  need  for  stable  and  intimate  interpersonal  relationships. 
Thelen's  paradigm  of  participation  refers  to  the  dynamics  of  society. 
The  community  level  is  where  tensions  within  the  operations  of  each 
subculture  need  to  be  resolved,  ignored  or  denied,  and  the  society 
level  where  tensions  between  subcultures  result  from  incongruities 
in  performance  (Thelen,  1981). 

In  describing  the  paradigm  of  transcendence,  Thelen  noted, 

There  are  some  incidents  during  which  the  subject  appears  to 
learn  something;  that  is,  his  experience  seems  to  'register' 
with  him  in  such  a way  that  a perception  or  habit  is  modified. 

A small  increment  of  learning  is  gleaned  from  each  incident 
and,  if  these  learnings  are  self-consistent,  they  add  up  over 
time  to  a very  large  difference,  as  between  a child  and  adult. 
The  instrument  of  learning  is  feedback.  A person  acts  and  then 
becomes  aware  of  other  persons'  or  nature's  reactions  to  the 
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act.  Their  reaction,  if  displeasing  or  incorrect,  cause  him  to 
study  his  own  behavior--and  improve  it  (1981,  p.  74). 

Experiences  of  transcendence  may  be  dramatic  and  life- 
changing or  quiet  and  familiar,  but  the  people  experiencing  the 
transcendence  do  not  know  what  is  happening  to  them  (Thelen, 

1981).  The  paradigm  within  the  person  changes  (Kuhn,  1970).  “What 
changes  with  the  transition  to  maturity  is  not  the  presence  of  a 
paradigm  but  rather  its  nature"  (Kuhn,  1970,  p.  179). 

Weick  applied  the  process  of  internalized  experiences  to  a 
larger  framework  and  called  this  process  “socialization"  within 
“loosely  coupled  systems"  (1982,  p.  676).  Weick  claimed  that 
loosely  coupled  systems  remain  systems  because  their  occupants 
have  had  similar  socialization. 

Criteria  for  socialization/characteristics  of  a community 

Thelen  (1982)  described  five  criteria  for  socialization  within 
a group.  Peck,  (1987)  built  upon  these  five  criteria  and  added 
several,  however,  Peck  called  them  salient  characteristics  of  a 
profound  grouping  of  people  called  a "community"  (p.  60).  This 
unique  grouping  of  people  is  mysterious,  miraculous,  unfathomable, 
and  yet  profoundly  lawful  (Peck,  1987).  There  is  "no  adequate  one- 
sentence  definition  of  genuine  community.  Community  is  something 
more  than  the  sum  of  parts,  its  individual  members"  (p.  60). 

Peck  (1987)  described  the  community  as  multifaceted,  each 
facet  being  interconnected  and  profoundly  interrelated.  No  one  facet 
could  exist  without  the  other  for  they  create  each  other  and  make 
each  other  possible.  The  facets  of  socialization/community  are  as 
follows: 
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1.  Inclusiveness  (Thelen,  1981;  Peck,  1987),  Commitment,  And 
Consensus  (Peck,  1987)--the  inclusion  of  "all  those  whose 
interdependent  or  interlocking  action  produces  and  constitutes  the 
activity  under  consideration"  (Thelen,  1981,  p.  55).  The  community 
is  inclusive  of  all  races,  sexes,  creeds,  and  even  the  full  range  of 
human  emotions  (Peck,  1987).  All  individuality  is  nurtured  and 
human  differences  are  celebrated  (Peck,  1987).  The  members  of  the 
community  must  commit  themselves  to  one  another  in  order  to 
become  or  stay  a community  and  it  is  commitment  that 
counterbalances  individualism  (Peck,  1987).  "Decisions  in  genuine 
community  are  arrived  at  through  consensus,  in  a process  that  is  not 
unlike  a community  of  jurors,  for  whom  consensus  decision  making 
is  mandated"  (Peck,  1987,  p.  63). 

2.  Adaptability  (Thelen,  1981)--the  response  to  variations  in 
size  and  formality  of  organizations  that  occur  when  working  to  get  a 
task  accomplished  (Thelen,  1981).  Variations  of  adaptability 
include  the  dyad,  the  small  group,  the  working  committee  or  team,  or 
the  large,  formally  managed  assembly  (Thelen,  1981).  Each  form  of 
organization  for  adaptability  puts  the  person  in  a different  role, 
thus  activating  a different  "self"  (Thelen,  1981,  p.  56).  All  these 
selves  must  be  integrated  within  each  person  (Thelen,  1981). 

3.  Contemplation  (Peck,  1987)  is  the  group  level  of  Thelen's 
Adaptation  concept.  With  self-examination,  the  community  becomes 
insightful;  the  members  become  thoughtful  about  themselves  and 
learn  to  become  increasingly  thoughtful  about  the  group  (Peck, 

1987).  The  causes  the  community  to  be  humble  and  realistic.  The 
community  recognizes  its  own  ill  health  when  it  does  occur  and  can 
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take  action  to  heal  itself  (Peck,  1987).  The  longer  the  community 
exists,  the  more  efficient  the  healthy  community  becomes  in  the 
recovery  process  (1987).  Conversely,  the  groups  that  do  not  become 
contemplative  either  do  not  become  a community  or  rapidly 
disintegrate  (1987). 

4.  Vitality  (Thelen,  1981)--refers  to  the  social  organization 
acting  as  a structural  form  for  participants,  channeling  individual 
tensions,  frustration  or  feelings  of  inadequacy  into  productive 
activity  (Thelen,  1981).  The  members  address  the  same  purpose 
from  different  approaches,  creating  vitality  through  "the  active  need 
of  the  individuals  to  find  consistency  within  their  own  thoughts  and 
attitudes"  and  "engendered  by  arranging  for  inputs  which  are 
'potentially'  cooperative"  (Thelen,  1981,  p.  57). 

5.  Internalization  (Thelen,  1 981  )--is  the  process  of 
incorporating  the  external  world  within  oneself  through  consciously 
sought  and  examined  experiences  (Thelen,  1981).  Participants 
activate  and  internalize  their  policy-making  system  when  they 
consciously  participate  in  planning,  decision-making,  or  evaluating 
(Thelen,  1981)  through  seeking  more  diverse  and  comprehensive 
input  from  others  in  the  group  (Thelen,  1981). 

6.  Equanimity  (Thelen,  1981),  Realism  (Peck,  1987)-the  group 
experiences  counter  dynamics  through  each  individual  maximizing 
his/her  autonomy  while,  at  the  same  time,  seeking  security  and 
predictability  in  common  agreements  and  understandings  of  the 
culture  and  way  of  life  of  the  group"  (Thelen,  1981,  p.  60).  The  group 
is  "immune  to  mob  psychology  because  of  its  encouragement  of 
individuality,  its  inclusion  of  a variety  of  points  of  view"  (Peck, 
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1987,  p.  64).  The  conclusions  of  the  true  community  are  realistic 
and  well  rounded  (Peck,  1987).  The  group  experiences  oppositions 
both  within  and  between  group  members,  and  therefore  nurtures  its 
own  ethos  or  spirit  (Thelen,  1981).  "Individuals  can  be  polarized  by 
controversy  at  10:00  a.m.  and  be  singing  close  harmony  by  lunch 
time"  (Thelen  1981,  p.  61). 

7.  A Safe  Place  (Peck,  1987)--"Once  a group  has  achieved 
community,  the  single  most  common  thing  members  express  is:  ’I 
feel  safe  here'"  (Peck,  1987,  p.  67).  Becoming  a community  takes 
hard  work  and  time,  since  everyone  enters  groups  with  their  guard 
up.  Often  years  of  pent-up  frustration,  hurt,  grief  and  guilt  come 
pouring  out  of  the  community  members,  making  the  community 
members  increasingly  vulnerable  at  the  same  time  that  they  find 
themselves  valued  (Peck,  1987).  This  causes  love,  acceptance,  and 
mutual  intimacy  (Peck,  1987).  "Paradoxically,  then,  a group  of 
humans  becomes  healing  and  converting  only  after  its  members  have 
learned  to  stop  trying  to  heal  and  convert"  (Peck,  1987,  p.  68). 

8.  A Laboratory  For  Personal  Disarmament  (Peck,  1987)--As 
masks  and  defenses  drop,  members  see  the  suffering,  courage, 
brokenness,  and  dignity  within  each,  and  the  members  begin  to 
respect  each  other  as  fellow  human  beings  (Peck,  1987). 

Community  requires  its  members  to  expose  themselves  and  their 
wounds  to  each  other,  but  it  also  gives  the  members  the  capacity  to 
be  affected  by  the  wounds  of  others  and  causes  love  to  arise  within 
the  community  (Peck,  1987). 

9.  A Group  That  Can  Fight  Gracefully  (Peck,  1987)— In  order  to 
become  community,  the  members  have  had  to  give  up  cliques  and 
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factions  and  learn  how  to  listen  to  each  other  without  rejection 
(Peck,  1987).  Becoming  a safe  place  is  different  than  being  a place 
without  conflict  but,  within  community,  conflict  can  be  resolved 
without  physical  or  emotional  harm  (Peck,  1987). 

10.  A Group  Of  All  Leaders  (Peck,  1987)-The  appointed  leader 
becomes  one  among  the  group,  for  “another  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  community  is  the  total  decentralization  of 
authority"  (Peck,  1987,  p.  72).  Decisions  are  reached  by  consensus, 
and  the  group  becomes  one  of  all  leaders  (Peck,  1987).  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  traditional  hierarchical  patterns  have  to  be  set 
aside,  even  if  temporarily  (Peck,  1987).  Control  must  be 
relinquished  because  community  is  a situation  in  which  it  is  the 
spirit  of  community  itself  that  leads  and  not  any  single  individual 
(Peck,  1987). 

Because  it  is  a safe  place,  compulsive  leaders  feel  free  in 
community— often  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives-to  not 
lead.  And  the  customarily  shy  and  reserved  feel  free  to  step 
forth  with  their  latent  gifts  of  leadership.  The  result  is  that  a 
community  is  an  ideal  decision-making  body.  (Peck,  1987,  p. 

73,  author's  emphasis) 

11.  A Spirit  (Peck,  1987)-Community  members  find  pleasure 
in  themselves  as  a group  and  understand  that  they  have  . . 
collectively  discovered  something  of  great  value  ..."  (Peck,  1987,  p. 
73).  There  is  not  competitiveness,  for  competitiveness  is  exclusive 
and  genuine  community  is  inclusive  (Peck,  1987).  People  seem  to 
speak  more  quietly,  silence  is  comfortable  and  tranquil  (Peck,  1987). 
Struggle  occurs,  but  the  struggle  is  productive  rather  than 
destructive  and  moves  toward  consensus,  occurs  with  acceptance, 
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utilizes  the  talents  of  the  members  in  a framework  of  free 
expression  and  leads  to  consensus  decision-making  (Peck,  1987). 

A community  can  be  deliberately  built 

Once  Peck  made  observations  about  community-building,  he 
raised  the  question  of  whether  a community  can  be  built  by  design. 
Peck  reported  that  it  can  be  done,  that  he  and  trained  leaders  had 
been  able  to  accomplish  purposeful  building  of  community  (1987).  In 
so  doing,  Peck  made  several  observations  about  the  process  of 
becoming  community.  He  has  found  the  process  is  lawful  and 
functioning  in  accord  with  the  laws  will  result  in  the  achievement 
of  genuine  community.  People  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  genuine 
community  because  they  do  not  naturally  know  how  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  good  communication  is  basic  to  community- 
building. 

The  Culture  of  a Group  or  Organization 

Cultures  are  potent  and  patterned  (Schein,  1985).  As  one 
travels  from  one  country  and  culture  to  another,  it  is  easy  to  see 
cultures  are  different.  However,  traveling  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  restaurant  to  another  suggests  that  cultures  also 
differ  within  the  same  country  and  same  kind  of  operation.  In  fact, 
the  cultures  look  and  feel  different  within  grade  levels  or 
departments  within  a school,  or  even  from  one  classroom  to  another 
within  a grade  level.  Differences  in  cultures  are  more  than 
differences  in  personalities.  One  observes  "that  a number  of  people 
in  the  organization  seem  to  behave  in  the  same  way,  we  observe  that 
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others  in  the  setting  treat  the  behavior  as  normal  and  expected,  and 
we  experience  the  behavior  not  as  random  or  unmotivated  but  as 
purposive  and  patterned."  (Schein,  1985,  pp.  25-26).  When  we  come 
into  a new  culture,  we  look  for  patterns  in  the  physical  layout,  the 
attire  and  demeanor  of  people,  the  sound  level,  and  many  other  cues. 

If  something  does  not  fit  what  we  think  is  the  pattern  we  try  to 
figure  this  out  by  looking  for  a higher  order  of  pattern  that  will 
explain  the  incongruity  (Schein,  1985).  We  look  for  patterns  in 
culture  within  groups  because  randomness  and  meaninglessness 
produce  anxiety  in  human  beings  (Schein,  1985).  We  can  not  predict, 
and  therefore,  can  not  prepare  for  what  may  come  next,  so  we 
become  anxious.  Deviation  from  the  pattern  for  ourselves  does  not 
produce  the  same  level  of  anxiety  because,  even  though  our 
individual  pattern  may  be  invisible  to  others,  we  know  from  which 
pattern  we  are  choosing  to  deviate  (Schein,  1985). 

Once  culture  is  formed,  it  affects  how  the  environment  is 
perceived  and  dealt  with.  However,  one  must  never  forget  that 
the  environment  initially  determines  the  possibilities, 
options,  and  constraints  for  a group  . . . The  environment  thus 
initially  influences  the  formation  of  the  culture,  but  once  the 
culture  is  present  in  the  sense  of  the  shared  assumptions, 
those  assumptions,  in  turn,  influence  what  will  be  perceived 
and  defined  as  the  environment.  (Schein,  1985,  pp.  50-51) 

There  are  three  levels  of  culture  within  organizations  (Schein, 

1985): 

Level  I:  Artifacts.  Artifacts  are  the  most  visible  level  of  the 

culture  and  include  the  culture's  constructed  physical  and  social 
environment.  The  physical  space,  the  technological  output  of  the 
group,  the  group's  written  and  spoken  language,  its  artistic 
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productions  and  the  overt  behavior  of  the  group  members  are  visible 
artifacts.  Insiders  of  the  culture  are  not  always  aware  of  their  own 
artifacts  and  so  it  is  easier  for  an  outsider  to  observe  them  than  it 
is  for  the  insider  to  describe  them. 

I evel  II:  Values.  Until  the  group  develops  a shard  basis  for 
determining  what  is  factual  and  real,  each  new  task,  issue  or 
problem  the  group  faces  can  only  have  the  status  of  a value. 

Someone  in  the  group,  usually  the  founder,  has  convictions 
about  the  nature  of  reality  and  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  will 
propose  a solution  based  on  those  convictions.  . . . The  group 
can  not  feel  that  same  degree  of  conviction  until  it  has 
collectively  shared  in  successful  problem  solution.  ...  If  the 
solution  works,  and  the  group  has  a shared  perception  of  that 
success,  the  value  gradually  starts  a process  of  cognitive 
transformation  into  a belief,  and  ultimately,  an  assumption.  . . . 

Not  all  values  undergo  such  transformation.  . . . Only 
those  values  that  are  susceptible  of  physical  or  social 
validation,  and  that  continue  to  work  reliably  in  solving  the 
group's  problems  will  become  transformed  into  assumptions. 
(Schein,  1985,  p.  15-16) 

Level  III:  Basic  Underlying  Assumptions.  When  a solution  to  a 

problem  works  repeatedly,  it  comes  to  be  taken  for  granted.  "What 
was  once  a hypothesis,  supported  by  a hunch  or  a value,  comes 
gradually  to  be  treated  as  a reality.  . . . Basic  assumptions  . . . have 
become  so  taken  for  granted  that  one  finds  little  variation  within  a 
cultural  unit"  (Schein,  1985,  p.  18). 


Stages  in  the  Transformation  Process 

Stages  to  building  a community 

Peck  (1987)  reported  that  there  are  stages  in  the  building  of  a 
genuine  community.  "Not  every  group  that  becomes  a community 
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follows  this  paradigm  exactly.  Communities  that  temporarily  form 
in  response  to  crisis,  for  instance,  may  skip  over  one  or  more  stages 
for  the  time  being"  (p.  86). 

Stage  l-Pseudocommunitv.  This  first  stage  happens  when  a 
group  seeking  to  form  a community  tries  to  fake  it  at  first.  Group 
members  are  extremely  pleasant  with  one  another  and  avoid  all 
disagreement.  This  does  not  work  because  people  are  attempting  to 
achieve  community  while  withholding  truths  about  themselves  and 
their  feelings  in  order  to  avoid  conflict.  At  this  stage,  people  ignore 
or  minimize  individual  differences  among  the  group  members.  They 
tend  to  speak  in  generalities  and  let  each  other  get  away  with  this. 
Most  groups  that  call  themselves  a group  are  actually  a 
pseudocommunity  (Peck,  1987). 

Stage  11-Chaos.  The  second  stage  centers  around  resistance 
to  change.  In  order  to  avoid  change  within  themselves,  each  group 
member  tries  to  "heal  and  convert"  (Peck,  1987,  p.  91)  the  other 
group  members.  Each  is  resisting  change  and  trying  to  heal  and 
convert  the  others,  causing  chaos.  Chaos  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
process  of  community  development.  Unlike  pseudocommunity,  it 
does  not  simply  go  away  when  the  group  becomes  aware  of  it.  The 
chaotic  stage  of  community  development  may  vary  in  length.  Chaos 
feels  unpleasant,  and  so  it  is  common  for  the  members  of  a group  in 
this  stage  to  attack  each  other  or  the  leader.  "The  chaos  could 
easily  be  circumvented  by  an  authoritarian  leader— a dictator— who 
assigned  them  specific  tasks  and  goals.  The  only  problem  is  that  a 
group  led  by  a dictator  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a community"  (Peck, 
1987,  p.  92).  One  or  more  members  of  the  group  may  attempt  to 
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replace  the  designated  leader  by  proposing  solutions  they  feel  would 
organize  the  chaos.  "The  trouble  is,  however,  that  organization  and 
community  are  also  incompatible.  Committees  and  chairpeople  do 
not  a community  make.  . . . organization  as  an  attempted  solution  to 
chaos  is  an  unworkable  solution"  (Peck,  1987,  p.  93). 

Stage  Ill-Emptiness.  The  only  two  ways  out  of  chaos  are 
organization  (which  is  never  community)  and  emptiness.  Emptiness, 
the  third  stage,  is  the  hardest  and  most  crucial  stage  of  community 
development.  It  is  the  bridge  between  chaos  and  community  and 
group  members  need  to  empty  themselves  of  barriers  to 
communication.  "The  process  of  emptying  themselves  of  these 
barriers  is  the  key  to  the  transition  from  'rugged'  to  'soft' 
individualism"  (Peck,  1987,  p.  95).  People  need  to  empty  themselves 
of  the  common  barriers  of  "expectations  and  preconceptions  . . . 
prejudices  . . . ideology,  theology,  and  solutions  . . . and  the  need  to 
heal,  convert,  fix,  or  solve"  (pp.  95-97).  These  desires  are  self- 
centered  and  do  not  appreciate  and  celebrate  individual  differences. 
The  leader's  need  to  control  may  cause  this  person  to  feel  that  he  or 
she  must  manipulate  the  group  so  that  it  does  not  fail.  But  the 
desired  outcome  is  the  achievement  of  genuine  community  and  this 
must  be  a creation  of  the  group  as  a whole.  Therefore,  the  effective 
leader  must  sit  back,  do  nothing,  wait,  and  let  community  develop  at 
the  pace  of  the  group.  The  leader  must  be  willing  to  fail. 

Stage  IV-Communitv.  This  fourth  and  last  stage  can  only 
happen  when  the  individual  and  collective  death  of  emptiness  has 
been  completed.  Then  the  group  enters  community.  Quietness  and 
peace  signal  the  beginning  of  this  final  stage.  If  a community 
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decides  to  maintain  itself,  it  will  have  the  new  tasks  of  community 
maintenance.  Because  communities  frequently  fall  back  into  the 
earlier  stages,  it  will  need  to  redo  the  work  of  emptying  itself  many 
times  over.  "Many  groups  fail  here.  . . . They  have  forgotten  that 
maintaining  themselves  as  a true  community  should  take  priority 
over  all  the  other  tasks  of  their  community"  (Peck,  1987,  p.  105). 

The  Formation  of  A Culture  or  Group 

Group  growth  and  culture  formation  are  "two  sides  of  the  same 
coin  and  both  are  the  result  of  leadership  activities"  (Schein,  1985, 
p.  50).  The  process  of  cultural  change  begins  with  values.  The 
values  become  beliefs  (Porthan,  1991),  and  the  beliefs  become 
assumptions  (Schein,  1985)  or  behaviors  (Porthan,  1991).  "In 
transformational  schools,  the  values,  beliefs,  and  behaviors  all 
become  congruent"  (Porthan,  1991,  Presentation  at  the  Minnesota 
Elementary  Principal’s  Leadership  Conference). 

Level  I:  "Solo"  (Porthan.  1991.  Handout).  The  Solo  Level  has 
three  characteristics;  "independence,  alone,  and  'me'"  (Porthan, 

1991,  Handout). 

Level  II:  "Assembly"  (Porthan.  1991.  Handout).  The  solo  seeks 
a transition  to  the  second  level  characteristic,  for  the  purposes  of 
"affirmation  of  need,  affirmation  of  worth  and  value,  and  refuting 
buyer's  remorse"  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout).  Assembly  is  the 
gathering  together  of  a group  (Porthan,  1991).  All  groups  start  with 
an  originating  event.  If  there  is  no  culture,  there  is  no  group.  In  this 
case,  the  gathering  is  simply  a collection  of  people  (Schein,  1985). 
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Level  VI  • "Transformational" 

• Value-Added 

• Passions 

• Inter-dependence 

• Collaborative 


Level  V • "Enhancement" 

• Trust 

• Shared  Beliefs 

• Performance  (" will”) 

• Functions 


Level  IV  • "Alignment" 

• Vision /Mission 

• Goals 

• Msmn 

• Potential  ("can") 
Kev:  A Critical  Mass 


• Roles 

• Policies 

• Procedures 

• Culture 


Level  II  • "Assembly" 

"A  Gathering  Together" 


Level  I • "Solo" 

• Independent 

• Alone 

• "Me" 


> C Dr.  Ed  Porthan.  199^ 


(reprinted  with  permission,  Dr.  Ed  Porthan,  1992) 


Figure  11-1.  Porthan's  levels  and  transitions  of  team  building  for 
transformation. 
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Level  111:  “Identity"  (Porthan.  1991.  Handout).  The  group  has  to 

get  to  know  each  other,  to  find  out  what  their  individual  needs  and 
goals  are,  and  to  build  the  group  so  those  goals  and  needs  are 
fulfilled  (Schein,  1985).  Everyone  in  the  group  is  aware  that  this 
group  is  a unique  combination  of  personalities  and  that  initially, 
those  personalities  are  unknown  (Schein,  1985).  There  are  four 
characteristics  of  the  identity  level:  "Roles,  policies,  procedures, 

and  culture"  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout).  The  group  gathers  transitions 
to  the  four  characteristics  through  "communication,  story-telling, 
gate-keeping,  and  doing  things  right"  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout). 

Level  IV:  "Alignment"  (Porthan.  1991.  Handout).  Porthan 

identified  Level  IV  as  the  "we"  stage  and  likened  the  process  to  the 
process  of  magnetizing  a piece  of  steel.  Level  IV  is  the  first  time 
the  cell  components  of  the  steel  begin  to  face  a similar  direction, 
although  the  cells  are  not  yet  fully  aligned.  When  the  group  members 
are  witness  to  the  same  behavior  on  the  part  of  one  of  their 
members  and  have  observed  the  responses  together,  they  had 
participated  in  a shared  emotional  reaction  (Schein,  1985).  After 
the  situation  is  over,  people  can  refer  to  the  event  and  remember  it. 
People  not  there  for  the  event  are  not  part  of  the  group  because  the 
person  not  there  can  not  know  what  happened  or  how  people  reacted 
(Schein,  1985).  The  key  to  this  stage  is  a critical  mass  making  the 
transition,  although  “the  transition  to  this  level  is  the  most 
difficult  to  make"  (Porthan,  1991,  Presentation).  The  transition  to 
this  level  is  completed  through  "behavior  identification,  behavior 
practice,  coaching  and  feedback,  vocabulary  alignment,  doing  the 
right  things,  and  contributions"  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout).  The 
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characteristics  of  this  stage  are  "vision/mission,  goals,  behaviors, 
and  potential  ('can')"  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout). 

level  V:  "Enhancement"  (Porthan,  1991.  Handout).  The 
transition  to  the  fifth  level  is  accomplished  through  pricing 
excellence,  picture/draw,  cognitive  coaching,  exploring,  asking  the 
right  questions,  and  commitments"  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout).  The  key 
to  the  enhancement  level  remains  a critical  mass.  The  enhancement 
level  (Level  V)  also  has  four  characteristics.  These  are  "trust, 
shared  beliefs,  performance,  (‘will'),  and  functions"  (Porthan,  1991, 
Handout).  Some  of  the  group  emerge  as  leaders  at  this  level,  either 
individually  or  as  small  groups  (1991). 

Level  VI:  "Transformational"  (Porthan.  1991.  Handou.ll.  The 

transformational  level  can  be  envisioned  as  clusters  of  people 
within  the  large  group,  all  pointing  and  pulling  in  the  same  direction 
(Porthan,  1991).  All  people  in  the  group  are  accounted  for  as  a part 
of  a cluster,  or  as  an  individual,  with  some  group  functions 
overlapping.  The  key  to  this  level  is  the  congruence  of  values, 
beliefs,  and  behaviors.  The  transition  from  the  enhancement  to  the 
transformational  level  takes  going  through  some  kind  of  adversity  as 
a group  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout).  The  group  members  exhibit  "a 
passion  about  what  they  do.  They  become  people  celebrating 
uniqueness,  problem-solving  and  problem-creating.  The  questions 
group  members  ask  at  this  level  include,  'What  would  happen  if  . . .?,' 
and  'How  would  we  feel  if  . . . ?'  " (Porthan,  1991,  Presentation). 


Research  on  Empowerment  of  Staff  and  Schools 
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Three  different  studies  revealed  similarities  in  the 
components  of  transformational  leadership,  the  components  that 
empower  school  staff  members.  Ashton  and  Webb  (1986)  studied 
the  efficacy  of  teachers  within  a middle  school  organization  model 
and  within  a junior  high  school  organization  model.  MacPhail- 
Wilcox,  Forbes,  and  Parramore  (1990)  worked  to  accomplish  deep 
structural  reform  in  six  North  Carolina  public  schools.  Rosenholtz 
(1989)  conducted  a study  of  78  schools  located  in  eight  Tennessee 
school  districts.  Rosenholtz's  study  resulted  in  the  definition  of  six 
areas  of  differences  between  the  "moving  school"  and  the  "stuck 
school"  (1989). 

Similarities  in  the  findings  of  these  three  studies  fell  into 
categories  of  collaborative  team  leadership,  school  climate,  teacher 
efficacy,  the  relationship  between  the  principals  and  the  teachers, 
participation  in  group  decision  making,  and  sense  of  community. 
Rosenholtz  also  found  that  the  principals  in  the  78  schools  studied 
mirrored  the  superintendents  in  their  style  of  leadership. 

Collaborative  team  leadership 

One  of  the  essential  administrative  elements  critical  to  the 
planned  structural  changes  was  transformational  team  leadership 
(MacPhail-Wilcox  et  al.,  1990).  The  collaborative  model  of 
leadership  was  involved  in  transformational  leadership  (Ashton  & 
Webb,  1986). 

The  different  orientations  "were  reflected  in  the  attitudes  and 
behaviors  of  their  principals,  the  decision-making  procedures  the 
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principals  established,  and  their  perceptions  of  the  teacher  role" 
(Ashton  & Webb,  1986  p.  117).  "These  new  ways  of  working  together 
produced  changes  in  every  aspect  of  school.  It  was  as  if  the  schools 
had  molted,  with  new  relationships,  goals,  norms,  schedules, 
curriculums,  practices,  attitudes,  and  levels  of  participation  and 
performance  emerging  from  the  transformation"  (MacPhail-Wilcox  et 
al.,  1990). 

"In  the  choreography  of  collaborative  schools,  norms  of  self- 
reliance  appeared  to  be  selfish  infractions  against  the  school 
community.  With  teaching  defined  as  inherently  difficult,  many 
minds  tended  to  work  better  together  than  the  few"  (Rosenholtz, 
1989,  p.  208).  "Administrators  changed,  too-from  concern  with 
"how  to  maintain  control  and  the  status  quo"  to  "how  to  empower 
constructive  change."  (MacPhail-Wilcox  et  al.,  1990,  p.  23). 

School  climate 

In  the  learning-enriched  schools,  the  technical  culture  was 
non-routine.  "With  greater  certainty  about  instructional  practice 
and  technical  knowledge,  teachers  tended  to  search  for  reasons  and 
ways  to  help,  not  for  excuses"  (Rosenholtz,  1989,  p.  209). 

Teacher  certainty  was  shaky  in  the  stuck  schools.  In  these 
routine  technical  cultures,  the  teachers  relied  on  their  own 
observations,  and  tended  to  gossip  about  parents  and  children 
(Rosenholtz,  1989).  These  teachers  taught  in  a more  traditional, 
individualistic  school  environment,  feeling  isolated  and  less  able  to 
"maintain  their  enthusiasm  and  their  expectations  for  student 
achievement"  (Ashton  and  Webb,  1986,  p.  122). 
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Teanher  efficacy.  "School  organization,  leadership,  and  ethos 
contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  teachers'  sense 
of  efficacy"  (Ashton  and  Webb,  1986,  p.  120)  in  the  transforming 
school.  "Teachers  moved  from  and  attitude  of  'Why  bother,  it's 
already  decided  for  us'  to  one  of  'Given  our  goals,  students,  and 
resources,  what's  our  best  course  of  action?'  " (MacPhail-Wilcox  et 
ai.,  1990).  Teacher  commitment  in  moving  schools  demonstrated  a 
belief  that  "everything  was  possible.  The  demands  of  their  work 
brought  forth  virtues  of  ingenuity,  loyalty,  community,  and  mutual 
support  and  concern  that  seemed  in  increasingly  short  supply  within 
stuck  schools"  (Rosenholtz,  1989,  p.  210).  Teachers  in  the 
transforming  school  tended  to  have  higher  sense-of-efficacy  scores, 
"higher  expectations  for  student  progress,  were  more  satisfied  with 
teaching  as  a career,  and  valued  teaching  more"  (Ashton  & Webb, 

1986,  p.  121)  than  did  the  teachers  in  the  stuck  school.  They  were 
less  likely  to  blame  students  for  their  failures  and  were  more  likely 
to  feel  personally  responsible  for  students'  personal  development 
(Ashton  & Webb,  1986).  In  the  area  of  teacher  learning  modeled 
among  the  moving  school  staffs,  "an  abundant  spirit  of  continuous 
improvement  seemed  to  hover  school-wide,  because  no  one  ever 
stopped  learning  to  teach"  (Rosenholtz,  1989,  p.  208).  In  these 
schools  the  principals  orchestrated  collaborative  relationships 
between  teachers  that  were  more  successful  and  less  successful, 
"explicitly  acknowledging  that  improvement  was  possible, 
necessary,  and  expected"  (p.  208).  Teacher  learning  in  the  learning- 
impoverished  schools"  (Rosenholtz,  1989,  p.  208)  bore  a numbing 
sameness,  a routine  . . . same  questions,  same  answers,  no  shared  or 
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common  purpose,  and  little  helpful  leadership  by  principals"  (p.  208). 
These  teachers  emphasized  teachers'  instructional  responsibilities. 
(Ashton  and  Webb,  1986). 

Relationship  between  the  teachers  and  the  principal 

The  staff  of  the  transforming  school  enjoyed  a collaborative 
relationship  with  the  principal  and  viewed  the  principal  as  a co- 
worker  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986).  This  principal  built  relationships 
with  teachers  that  reflected  an  expectation  for  involvement  in 
school  governance  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986).  "He  spent  a good  deal  of 
time  talking  with  teachers,  soliciting  ideas,  and  asking  about  their 
concerns"  (Ashton  and  Webb,  1986,  p.  118). 

In  contrast,  "the  principal's  relationship  with  the  teachers  was 
one  of  friendly  paternalism"  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986,  p.  118)  in  the 
stuck  school. 

The  principal  worked  to  protect  his  staff  against  classroom 
intrusions,  to  make  teaching  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible, 
and  to  generally  reduce  faculty  friction  and  stress.  He  visited 
teachers'  classrooms  regularly  and  often  complimented 
teachers  on  what  he  saw  going  on  there.  (Ashton  and  Webb, 
1986,  p.  118) 

"In  the  principal's  view  there  was  a clear  line  between  the 
work  of  the  administrators  and  teachers"  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986,  p. 
119).  This  principal  "demanded  little  of  his  teachers  outside  of  the 
classroom.  He  seldom  called  on  teachers  to  help  him  make 
decisions,  in  part  to  spare  them  extra  work  and  in  part  because  he 
saw  decisions  as  his  responsibility"  (p.  119).  Teacher  collaboration 
took  the  form  of  isolation,  inertia,  and  listlessness  in  the  stuck 
schools  (Rosenholtz,  1989).  The  principals  of  the  isolated  schools 
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met  teacher  attempts  at  problem  solving  with  "distance, 
intimidation,  or  defeat"  (Rosenholtz,  1989,  p.  207). 

Participation  in  group  decision  making.  Group  decision  making 
was  so  highly  valued  in  the  transforming  school  "the  principal 
established  a number  of  channels  through  which  teachers  could 
contribute  their  ideas  and  concerns"  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986,  p.  118). 
There  were  three  different  channels  for  communication;  speaking 
directly  to  the  principal  or  a team  leader,  communicating  through 
the  team  of  teachers  with  whom  one  worked,  or  bringing  the  concern 
to  a school  improvement  council,  where  team  leaders  or  any 
individual  could  come  with  concerns  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986).  Shared 
goals  were  of  high  significance  in  high  consensus  schools  (Ashton  & 
Webb,  1986;  Rosenholtz,  1989).  The  principal  expected  teachers  to 
share  in  school  decision-making  and  delegated  a good  deal  of 
decision-making  power  to  teaching  teams  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986). 
Often  the  steering  committee  would  take  decisions  back  to  various 
school  working  teams  before  making  a final  decision  or  ask  the 
teams  to  make  their  own  decisions  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986). 

Principals  and  teachers  appeared  to  agree  on  of  the  definition  of 
teaching  and  instructional  goals  (Rosenholtz,  1989).  "These  schools 
revealed  a style,  an  attitude,  a single-minded  characterization"  (p. 
206).  In  contrast,  in  low  consensus  schools  "few  teachers  seemed 
attached  to  anything  or  anybody,  and  seemed  more  concerned  with 
their  own  identity  than  a sense  of  shared  community"  (Rosenholtz, 
1989,  p.  207).  The  principals  in  low  consensus  schools  expected 
teachers  to  be  able  to  make  decisions  in  their  classroom  and  to  be 
prepared  for  their  work  in  the  classroom  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986). 
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The  decision  making  responsibilities  in  low  consensus  schools 
rested  with  the  principal  and  administrative  staff,  while  teacher 
opinions  and  ideas  were  sometimes  solicited  on  school-wide 
matters  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986). 


A sense  of  community 

Ashton  and  Webb  deduced  that  the  differences  between  the 
junior  high  school  and  the  middle  school  might  be  because  of  a sense 
of  community  that  developed  in  the  middle  school  "team  teaching 
organization,  the  multi-age  grouping,  and  the  advisor-advisee 
relationship  between  teachers  and  students"  (1986,  p.  122). 

The  organizational  structure  of  teaming  and  teachers' 
participation  in  school  decision  making  appeared  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  community  in  the  middle  school. 

Teachers  described  how  they  helped  each  other  cope  with 
student  problems.  The  contrast  between  the  isolation 
experienced  at  traditionally  organized  schools  and  the  sense  of 
community  evident  in  the  team-organized  middle  school 
suggests  variables  for  transforming  experiments  to  improve 
the  efficacy  attitudes  of  teachers  and  students.  (Ashton  & 
Webb,  1986,  p.  170) 


Principals  mirrored  the  superintendents 

District-level  differences  revealed  "both  stuck  and  moving 
superintendents  were  near-perfect  mirrors  for  how  principals 
treated  teachers  and  teachers  treated  students"  (Rosenholtz,  1986, 
p.  211).  Moving  superintendents  coaxed  improvement  from  teachers 
and  principals  through  their  own  "technical  knowledge, 
encouragement  and  presence.  . . . Stuck  superintendents  revealed 
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little  understanding  of  schools  and  teachers,  . . . anticipating  nothing 
better  than  poor  performance"  (p.  211). 

Transformation  Case  Studies 

A Transformation  Case  Study  in  Non-School  Organizations 

Case  study  l-transformation  of  a trucking  firm 

Preston  Trucking  was  a company  that  did  not  start  off  on  the 
right  foot  (Levering,  1990).  However,  Preston  Trucking  transformed 
its  50-year-old  organization  through  a series  of  reforms,  altering 
its  relationship  with  more  than  4,000  employees.  A 1978  protest  of 
a Teamsters'  truck  driver  who  refused  to  remove  his  truck  from  the 
parking  lot  of  a Chrysler  plant  in  Detroit  provoked  the  Preston 
executives  into  transforming  a bad  workplace  into  one  the  Preston 
employees  enthusiastically  supported.  Worker  slowdowns  and  the 
"eminent  deregulation  of  the  trucking  industry"  (1990,  p.  141) 
caused  most  trucking  companies  to  cut  wages  and  tighten  up  the 
work  rules. 

Rather  than  confront  workers  and  cause  hurt  feelings  among 
workers  that  would  ultimately  hurt  the  company,  the  management 
asked  the  employees  for  assistance  in  "forging  an  unusual 
partnership"  (Levering,  1990,  p.  142).  Their  new  partnership 
survived  in  a deregulated  industry,  significantly  increased 
productivity,  reduced  claims,  and  improved  maintenance.  Preston 
Trucking  won  the  US.  Senate  Productivity  Award  in  1986  (p.  142). 
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Preston  Trucking  achieved  its  turnaround  through  several 
decisions.  First,  managers  and  supervisors  were  asked  to  make  the 
changes  in  the  way  they  supervised  employees.  Then  managers  and 
supervisors  were  trained  in  a system  of  positive  performance 
management  that  required  them  to  find  and  praise  four  correct  acts 
committed  by  each  employee  for  each  act  they  would  criticize.  This 
worked  because  everyone  knew  about  this  positive  four-to-one  ratio 
reinforcement  plan  the  company  was  working  to  achieve.  In 
addition,  it  was  the  managers  and  supervisors  who  were  being  asked 
to  change,  not  the  employees  (Levering,  1990). 

Next,  Preston  Trucking  distributed  a mission  statement  that 
the  top  executives  had  written  that  was  titled,  "PRESTON  PEOPLE 
MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE"  (Levering,  1990,  p.  146).  A subtitle  just 
below  the  title  stated,  "Success  Is  People  Working  Together"  (p. 

146).  The  topic  sentences  of  the  six  paragraphs  in  the  mission 
statement  outlined  a strong  company  stand  and  philosophy. 

• Preston's  most  important  asset  is  people,  not  tractors, 
trailers,  terminals,  or  management  systems.  . . . 

• The  person  doing  the  job  knows  more  about  it  than  anyone 
else.  . . . 

• Every  Preston  employee  deserves  to  be  treated  with 
respect.  . . . 

• It  is  the  responsibility  of  those  in  management  to  regard  each 
employee  as  an  effective  performer  until  specific  results 
indicate  where  there  are  areas  for  improvement.  . . . 

• Managers  are  to  be  fair,  firm,  and  positive  in  correcting  sub- 
standard performance  and  inappropriate  behavior.  . . . 

• Although  managers  observe  and  rectify  errors,  it  is  just  as 
important  that  they  give  credit  when  a job  is  being  done 
properly.  . . . (Levering,  1990,  pp.  146-147) 

Third,  comprehending  that  power  was  the  real  base  for 

differences  between  management  and  employees,  Preston  Trucking 
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management  "told  employees  that  they  could  have  access  to  any 
information  that  was  also  available  to  the  management"  (Levering, 
1990,  p.  152).  This  act  of  permitting  no  secrets  "reduced  the  power 
gulf  between  the  two  sides"  (p.  152)  and  forced  the  supervisors  to 
give  up  some  authority  so  the  transformation  process  could  work. 

As  a result  of  this  stance  in  management  philosophy,  "about  25%  of 
Preston's  managers,  from  first  line  supervisors  to  regional 
managers,  left  the  company"  (p.  154). 

The  management  exodus  underscored  that  what  happened  at 
Preston  was  genuinely  different  from  what  happened  to  most 
experiments  in  participatory  management.  Even  where  the 
efforts  were  less  ambitious  than  at  Preston,  managerial 
opposition  usually  stopped  the  programs  cold.  . . . More  power 
to  the  workers  means  less  power  to  the  managers.  That's  just 
how  power  works.  (Levering,  1990,  p.  154) 

Fourth,  consistency  in  the  new  relationship  with  Preston 

employees  necessitated  the  change  of  names  for  work  roles.  The 

employees  became  associates  and  the  supervisors  were  titled 

coordinators  to  imply  a connectedness  between  the  work  done  within 

the  company  and  the  outside  world  the  company  served. 

The  results  of  the  changes  at  Preston  Trucking  were 

transformational.  Preston  Trucking  had  accomplished  productivity 

improvements  that  mechanics  and  other  front  line  workers 

instituted,  an  increased  worker  pride  in  the  company,  a more  relaxed 

atmosphere,  and  workers  who  noted  they  had  more  fun  and  worked 

harder  without  running  a time  clock  (Levering,  1990). 


Transformation  of  School  Leadership  and  Schools 
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Case  study  ll-a  transformational  leadership  study  of  two  high 
school  principals 

Mary  Lynne  Derrington  (1989)  spent  three  months  shadowing, 
observing,  and  interviewing  two  high  school  principals,  one  male  and 
one  female.  Both  principals  had  been  at  their  respective  schools  for 
six  years,  both  were  located  in  affluent  suburbs  in  the  same  large 
metropolitan  area,  both  had  a group  of  lower  ability  students,  and 
neither  had  a significant  minority  population. 

Derrington  (1989)  utilized  ethnographic  techniques  and 
grounded  theory  methods,  resulting  in  finding  very  different 
personal  characteristics  and  general  themes  as  Derrington  looked 
closely  at  each  principal.  However,  the  descriptions  of  the  two 
principals  by  their  respective  staffs  brought  mirror  image  results. 
Both  were  long-time  employees  of  their  school  districts  and  had 
earned  the  trust  and  respect  of  teachers  and  district  administrators. 
Both  exhibited  self-confidence  in  their  actions  and  interactions  and 
modeled  continuous  professional  growth  to  their  staffs. 

Although  the  two  principals  may  appear  markedly  similar, 
creating  a composite  of  district  characteristics  illustrates 
some  contrasts  . . . Barbara's  district  emphasizes  change  and 
the  creation  of  new  norms  while  in  Tom's  district, 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  ranks  highly.  . . . Tom  and 
Barbara  are  both  innovators  and  powerful  figures  in  the 
context  of  their  school  and  district.  However,  each  has 
administrative  style  differences  which  appear  to  successfully 
match  their  own  district's  expectations.  (Derrington,  1989,  pp. 
150-151) 
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Derrington  found  the  following  were  true  for  these  cases. 

First,  the  orientation  and  philosophy  of  the  two  school  districts 
partly  determined  the  role  of  the  principal,  especially  in  influencing 
change  and  in  school  governance  mirroring  district  governance 
processes.  Second,  traditional  high  school  structures,  such  as 
department  head  structures  and  their  traditional  involvement,  were 
slow  to  change.  Third,  both  principals  maneuvered  outside  the 
school  by  serving  as  the  group's  representative  in  external  groups 
and  managed  inside  the  school  by  providing  information  and  sharing 
authority  for  decisions.  Fourth,  the  two  principals  shared  the 
paradigm  commonalties  of  seeing  themselves  as  change  agents, 
being  committed  to  learning,  possessing  a personal  sense  of 
security,  believing  in  school  people,  displaying  actions  congruent 
with  strong  beliefs,  and  conducting  daily  interactions  that  earned 
teacher  trust.  Last,  both  principals  exhibited  an  approach  to 
problem-solving  which  promoted  and  encouraged  openness  and 
participation. 

Derrington  (1989)  also  found  common  tensions  in  the  struggle 
for  transformation.  Both  schools  were  looking  for  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "Who  is  in  charge?"  (1989,  p.  166)  and  were  trying  to 
balance  principal  accountability  with  collaborative  group  outcomes. 
Second,  in  both  cases,  fundamental  change  required  an  investment  in 
an  uncertain  future.  This  was  in  competition  with  a natural  school 
staff  desire  for  stability,  program  maintenance,  and  certainty 
(Derrington,  1989).  The  third  struggle  at  both  sites  involved  the 
changing  roles  for  the  principal  and  teachers.  "We  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  principal,  perhaps,  who  revolves  around  the 
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school  helping  to  nurture,  sustain,  and  assist  growth  while 
developing  the  heroes  of  change.  It  may  be  the  teachers,  however, 
who  resist  empowerment"  (1989,  p.  167).  Fourth,  redefinition  of 
principal  and  teacher  roles  while  the  change  occurred  exerted  a dual 
stress  on  school  personnel"  (Derrington,  1989)  at  both  sites  . The 
fifth  struggle  appeared  when  innovation  and  change  conflicted  with 
established  practices.  Some  staff  at  both  sites  were  uncomfortable 
with  the  diversity  and  conflict  needed  to  reach  genuine  consensus 
(1989,  p.  168).  The  sixth  struggle  was  between  the  broad  picture 
and  the  fractionated  parts  of  the  picture.  Administrators  and  staff 
had  to  learn  to  think  broadly  so  they  could  integrate  the  puzzle 
while,  at  the  same  time,  fractionalizing  the  picture  so  they  were 
able  to  pay  attention  to  daily  activities  (Derrington,  1989). 

Case  study  lll--a  reflective  study  of  transformational  leadership 
Kendrick  (1988)  did  a reflective  study  on  the  transformation 
of  the  middle  school  where  she  served  as  principal  for  eight  years, 
participating  in  and  facilitating  the  school  improvement  process. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  contribute  an  "example  of  the 
methods  used  by  principals  to  successfully  cut  across  organization 
segments  in  order  to  empower  others  with  the  opportunity  and 
responsibility  to  gain  and  wield  influence  in  an  enduring  fashion" 

(p.  6).  A goal  of  this  study  was  bringing  the  theory  of 
transformational  leadership  to  a more  practical  level.  Kendrick 
developed  a historical  chronology  of  her  school  through  document 
review  and  interviews,  gathered  statistical  data  from  her  school 
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district,  and  added  personal  reflection  as  the  third  methodological 
component. 

Kendrick's  analysis  of  the  original  school  culture  (1973-75) 
revealed  a school  community  that  faced  complex  issues  such  as  lack 
of  efficacy  for  racially  minority  and  deprived  youth,  racially 
unbalanced  academic  achievement,  a negative  feeling  toward 
deprived  youth  on  the  part  of  some  staff,  and  low  staff  morale.  Then 
the  school  had  a one  year  experience  with  success  due  to  the  setting 
of  goals  that  focused  on  important  characteristics  of  the  early 
adolescent  learner.  This  effort  created  a new  school  climate, 
fostered  peer  leadership,  caused  recognition  for  some  teacher 
leaders,  enhanced  teacher  efficacy,  and  brought  some  improvement 
in  discipline  and  some  optimism  about  instructional  gains.  A 1976 
change  in  district  superintendents  and  1977  reactionary  school 
board  election  (to  the  closing  of  two  elementary  schools)  brought  a 
halt  to  the  building  based  reform.  By  the  1978-79  school  year,  staff 
morale  problems  included  a lack  of  trust  for  the  central  office, 
failure  to  see  benefits  in  the  building-based  project  where  they  had 
invested  themselves,  and  little  interest  in  school  improvement.  The 
new  administrative  team  began  with  systematic  observations  of  the 
staff  and  improving  discipline  in  the  school. 

In  1979,  Kendrick  took  over  as  principal  and  focused  her 
attention  on  the  serious  problems  she  had  observed  in  leadership 
team  meetings.  Problems  noted  included  lack  of  articulation  of 
purposes  and  goals,  lack  of  clear  expectations  about  use  of 
community  planning  time,  lack  of  focus  on  interdisciplinary  teaching 
strategies,  lack  of  guidance  and  leadership  at  the  meetings,  and  lack 
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of  collaboration  on  school  goals.  Her  four-year  improvement 
strategy  for  the  planning  team  included  "instituting  a regular 
meeting  time  and  an  established  meeting  place,  developing  a weekly 
team  leader  agenda,  developing  written  guidelines  for  team 
meetings,  and  mandating  a weekly  report  from  team  leaders  to  the 
principal"  (Kendrick,  1988,  p.  69).  Kendrick  instructed  the  teachers 
in  appropriate  and  inappropriate  meeting  behavior  at  a regular  staff 
meeting  and  instructed  the  team  leaders  to  confront  staff  exhibiting 
inappropriate  behavior  at  team  meetings.  She  began  weekly 
meetings  with  team  leaders.  Kendrick  also  began  to  develop  and 
shape  her  own  vision  for  Eggers  School  through  attending  the 
national  Middle  School  Conference  in  1979. 

"By  1982  the  improvement  effort  at  Eggers  School  had  evolved 
through  two  unique  phases.  Phase  I was  the  adoption  of  the  learning 
community  concept.  Phase  II  was  the  development  of  the 
interdisciplinary  teams"  (p.  84).  Standardized  test  scores  were 
improving,  daily  attendance  was  at  the  highest  ever,  and  the 
community  structure  was  an  established  practice. 

School  board  action  again  affected  the  school,  this  time  by 
adding  215  sixth  graders  and  15  new  staff  members.  Kendrick  found 
the  addition  of  two  new  team  leaders  and  new  staff  was  significant 
in  the  continued  improvement  of  the  school.  "What  could  have  been 
another  setback  in  the  history  of  Eggers  turned  out  to  be  an 
overwhelming  affirmation  of  the  school's  ability  to  handle 
change.  . . . The  next  phase  of  the  improvement  process  would  utilize 
that  firm  foundation  as  a basis  for  future  growth"  (pp.  89-90). 
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During  the  1983-84  school  year,  Kendrick,  a teacher  and  a 
parent  were  trained  in  the  School  Improvement  Process  (SIP).  The 
process  was  implemented  in  January  of  1984.  The  process  assumed 
two  fundamental  characteristics: 

First,  improvement  is  not  described  as  a series  of  discrete 
steps  or  as  a system  of  broad  leaps,  but  rather  as  a 
representation  of  continued  growth--the  levels  describing  a 
sequence  of  planning  stages.  Second,  each  stage  subsumes  all 
previous  levels  in  a kind  of  "all  before  and  more"  system, 
characterized  by  the  continual  involvement  of  several  groups 
of  individuals.  (Kendrick,  1988,  pp.  92-93) 

The  SIP  used  by  Kendrick  and  her  staff  began  with  visualizing 

the  best  possible  within  the  school,  and  then  utilized  12  steps  to 

create  an  organizational  culture  where  shared  decision-making 

brought  shared  responsibility  and  opportunity.  The  core  trained 

team  of  principal,  teacher  and  parent  selected  a SIP  planning 

committee  of  19  people;  12  teachers,  2 administrators  and  5 

parents.  Meetings  were  set  after  school  once  per  month  and  lasted 

for  one  to  two  hours.  The  chairperson  was  a teacher  and  the  major 

strategy  was  collaboration. 

The  early  outcomes  of  SIP  at  Eggers  were  (a)  The  introduction 
of  a student  leadership  project,  (b)  the  establishment  of  a reading 
center,  (c)  introduction  of  a method  of  addressing  learning  styles, 
and  (d)  the  adoption  of  a "rotating  schedule"  alternative  (Kendrick, 
1988,  pp.  101-103).  The  school  received  the  United  Way 
Institutional  Volunteers  in  Action  award  for  promoting  volunteerism 
in  the  school  and  surrounding  area  in  1985.  In  1986,  the  school  was 
named  as  one  of  25  schools  across  the  nation  to  serve  as  a member 
of  the  Middle  School  Futures  Planning  Consortium.  In  1987,  the 
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school  competed  with  103  middle  grade  schools  and  was  awarded  a 
$20,000  school  improvement  grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  In  addition,  Kendrick  was  one  of  eight  Indiana 
principals  selected  as  a facilitator  for  the  Indiana  Principal 
Leadership  Academy,  and  was  selected  as  the  1987-88  Lilly  Fellow 
for  the  Lilly  Endowment  Leadership  Education  Program. 

Kendrick's  findings.  The  uniformity  and  control  of 
transactional  leadership  can  assist  leaders,  if  the  leader  reinforces 
the  correct  contingency  needed  to  achieve  a desired  outcome. 
However,  transactional  leadership  "is  limiting  in  that  it  leads  only 
to  the  expected  performance  of  followers"  (1988,  p.  111). 
Transformational  leadership  unites  leaders  and  followers  in  pursuit 
of  intrinsic  goals,  and  therefore,  draws  them  to  higher  levels  of 
commitment  (Kendrick,  1988).  Transformational  "leadership  as 
building"  (p.  112)  is  the  initial  step  and  "arouses  human  potential  by 
satisfying  higher  needs  and  raising  expectations  of  both  leader  and 
follower"  (p.  112).  The  esteem,  competence,  autonomy,  and  self- 
actualization  needs  of  the  follower  developed  as  both  leader  and 
follower  experienced  a sense  of  worth  and  achievement  and 
developed  commitment  to  the  organization  (Kendrick,  1988). 
Transformational  "leadership  as  bonding"  (Kendrick,  1988,  p.  112)  is 
the  most  ambitious  form  of  emerging  leadership  practice  and 
"addresses  human  needs  such  as  desire  for  purpose,  meaning,  and 
significance"  (p.  112). 

This  type  of  leadership  transforms  both  the  leader  and 
follower.  The  stakes  of  work  become  moral  as  performance 
and  commitment  are  moved  far  beyond  what  is  expected,  and 
exemplary,  as  leader  and  followers  are  bonded  together  in  a 
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covenant  which  provides  them  both  with  meaning. 
Transformational  leadership,  as  bonding,  consummates  in  the 
empowerment  of  both  leader  and  followers  and  leads  to  the 
pursuit  of  moral  purpose.  (Kendrick,  1988,  p.  112) 

Kendrick  observed  herself  going  through  four  stages  in  her  own 

transformation  as  a leader.  She  specifically  addressed  the 

following  three  questions  in  analysis  of  her  own  leadership 

development;  "How  were  teachers  empowered?  How  was 

commitment  nurtured?  What  actions  made  a difference 

administratively?"  (1988,  p.  113). 

Kendrick  found  that  she  moved  through  four  stages  as  a 

transformation  leader. 

1.  The  first  level  in  her  leadership  was  that  of  transactional 
practice  as  teacher  (Kendrick,  1988).  When  Kendrick  first  became 
the  principal  of  the  middle  school,  she  began  her  leadership  practice 
as  a teacher.  She  thought  she  needed  to  be  in  charge  and  so  utilized 
behavior  that  was  mainly  directive  when  working  with  staff. 

Looking  back,  she  still  thinks  her  actions  were  appropriate  for  that 
particular  point  in  the  school's  development  and  history.  Her 
leadership  actions  were  frequently  prescriptive  in  nature,  and  she 
relied  on  several  common  coaching  strategies.  As  does  a coach, 
Kendrick  learned  to  anticipate  the  consequences  and  the  outcomes  of 
certain  decisions.  She  learned  that,  in  order  to  win,  she  frequently 
had  to  take  risks.  As  does  a coach,  she  manipulated  team 
compositions  and  developed  a cadre  of  competent  assistants. 

Building  her  "coaching"  team  earlier  in  the  first  year  would  be  one 
change  she  would  make  if  she  had  it  all  to  do  over  again.  Also  absent 
in  much  of  her  practice  during  the  first  three  years  was  celebrating 
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and  collaborating.  Kendrick  noted  she  had  not  yet  learned  the 
importance  of  becoming  a colleague  or  motivational  leader,  and  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  skill  and  experience  necessary  to  do  so  (1988). 

2.  The  second  stage  Kendrick  passed  through  was  that  of 
transformational  leadership  as  coach  (Kendrick,  1988).  A school 
board  directed  consolidation  decision  made  it  necessary  for  Kendrick 
to  form  a collegial  teams  of  former  staff  and  new  staff  members. 
The  collegial  teams  absorbed  the  new  staff  members  and  made  them 
feel  at  home  in  the  school.  In  turn,  teachers  who  felt  a sense  of 
belonging  within  the  school  were  able  to  help  students  adjust  to  the 
new  situation.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Kendrick  observed  she  had 
become  a different  kind  of  coach.  She  had  been  trained  in  and 
adopted  SIP,  enabling  her  to  become  a better  mentor  through  learned 
facilitation  skills.  She  learned  how  to  better  teach  and  coach  skills 
when  working  with  staff  and  she  had  received  training  in  processing 
skills  and  in  various  facilitation  strategies.  Kendrick  "began  to 
observe  that  collaboration  on  program  and  staff  development  goals 
brought  about  more  teacher  ownership  and,  therefore,  more 
participation"  (1988,  p.  121).  The  importance  of  including  parents, 
students,  and  the  community  as  partners  in  education  became 
obvious  to  her  and  she  learned  how  to  bring  about  cooperation 
between  these  groups  through  processes  including  brainstorming, 
consensus  building,  and  strategic  planning.  Kendrick  began  to  share 
the  brainstorming,  consensus  building,  and  strategic  planning 
processing  skills  with  the  teaching  teams  in  a regular,  systematic 
way. 
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3.  Transformational  leadership  as  colleague  (Kendrick,  1988) 
was  the  third  stage  Kendrick  discovered  in  her  self-study.  At  this 
stage  in  the  development  of  transformational  leadership  skills, 
Kendrick  considered  herself  a colleague  of  several  of  the  middle 
school  faculty.  "This  leadership  practice  evolved  slowly  and 
meaningfully"  (p.  122).  Community  leaders,  SIP  chairpersons,  and 
pupil  personnel  staff  became  a group  of  peer  leaders  and  Kendrick 
became  a trainer  of  leaders.  Throughout  this  stage,  Kendrick  worked 
hard  to  collaborate  without  abdicating  and  to  encourage  a learning 
and  sharing  relationship  between  herself  and  staff  without 
relinquishing  her  leadership  responsibilities.  She  perceived  her  role 
as  one  of  shared  governance  and  believed  strongly  that  she  could 
become  more  collaborative  without  becoming  a secondary 
participant  in  the  school  improvement  process.  Kendrick  observed 
their  transformation  "into  a dynamic  institution,  one  in  which  a 
strong  leader  supports,  guides,  assesses,  and  inspires  the  actions  of 
an  ever-improving,  involved,  and  empowered  group  of  professionals" 
(p.  124). 

4.  Transformational  Leadership  as  Inspirational  (Kendrick, 
1988)  was  the  fourth  and  final  stage  Kendrick  uncovered  in  her  own 
growth.  Kendrick  spent  nine  years  observing  the  transformation  of 
the  norms  of  the  middle  school  faculty,  norms  which  changed  from 
being  which  centered  around  safety  and  discipline  issues  to  being 
centered  around  issues  of  moral  integrity  (1988).  The 
developmental,  as  well  as  the  academic  needs  of  the  students,  had 
become  important  to  the  staff.  Both  leader  and  follower  in  were 
united  in  goals  directed  at  doing  the  right  things  for  students  and 
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each  other.  Kendrick  observed  "transformational  leadership  at  this 
level  results  in  the  empowerment  of  both  leader  and  follower" 

(1988,  p.  126).  Kendrick  observed  she  was  again  transforming  her 
own  leadership  style.  While  the  adoption  of  a new  organizational 
philosophy  required  her  to  continue  to  be  a teacher,  coach,  and 
colleague  to  the  faculty,  Kendrick  also  envisioned  herself  as  "the 
'keeper  of  the  vision,'  motivating  and  encouraging  faculty  in  their 
efforts  to  do  the  'right  things’  for  children"  (1988,  p.  126).  She 
recognized  the  new,  difficult  task  facing  her  was  to  "let  go"  (p.  127). 
Some  teachers  were  empowered,  and  had  "become  leaders  in  their 
own  right  in  staff  development,  peer  coaching,  and  futures  planning" 
(p.  127).  Kendrick  realized  that  some  of  these  individuals  were 
going  to  surpass  her,  in  terms  of  specific  skill  expertise  and  in 
overall  leadership  ability. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  phenomenon,  I must  get 
beyond  my  own  esteem  needs  and  transform  myself  to  a higher 
level  of  self-actualization,  that  of  finding  purpose  in  what  I 
can  do  for  others.  ...  I must  learn  to  be  completely  altruistic 
and  giving,  putting  behind  me  the  notion  that  my  own  personal 
recognition  should  be  primary  to  theirs,  a way  of  embracing 
success  that  is  completely  foreign,  and,  perhaps,  unacceptable 
to  me.  (Kendrick,  1988,  p.128) 

Summary  of  Chapter  ll-Related  Literature 


The  purpose  of  this  review  of  literature  has  been  to 
familiarize  the  reader  with  the  historical  development  of  the  change 
process  and  the  influence  of  such  on  the  change  and  transformation 
work  and  research  of  the  1990s.  The  development  of  the  change  and 
transformation  process  began  in  the  organizational  setting,  but 
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since  the  1960s  it  has  been  occurring  simultaneously  in 
organizational  and  school  settings  and  research.  It  is  important  that 
organizational  and  school  leaders  look  to  both  for  a complete  picture 
of  successful  change  and  transformation  efforts  so  past  learnings 
can  be  meaningfully  applied  to  produce  efficient  and  successful 
change  and  transformation  efforts  in  the  future. 

A brief  conceptual  summary  of  this  chapter's  review  of 
literature  follows.  Organizational  and  school  historical 
development  and  change  efforts  are  sometimes  interwoven  in  this 
summary  because  certain  concepts  were  found  to  exist  in  both 
settings. 

Organizational  Theory  and  Research 

Early  experimentation  in  organizational  management  provided 
a beginning  in  organizational  management  theory  and  proved 
production  could  be  affected  by  management  changes  (Weisbord, 

1991).  Taylor's  theory  of  scientific  management  (late  1800s)  and 
Mayo's  Hawthorne  experiments  (late  1920s  to  early  1930s)  provided 
contrasting  approaches  to  theories  in  organization  management  and 
theory.  While  the  former  broke  tasks  into  small  manageable  parts  in 
order  to  increase  production,  the  latter  provided  the  first  real 
research  with  teams  in  the  workplace.  The  Mayo  researchers  found  a 
random  collection  of  employees  could  be  built  into  a highly 
productive  work  team  and  learned  "the  most  significant  factor  was 
the  building  of  a sense  of  group  identity"  (Dyer,  1987,  p.  8). 

Barnard's  (1938)  early  definition  of  the  subjective  and 
objective  aspects  of  authority  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
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leader  in  an  organization  and  that  relationships  between  authority, 
communication,  and  the  contributor/employee  existed.  Force  field 
analysis  (Lewin,  1951)  built  on  Barnard's  concepts  and  provided  the 
understanding  that  teams  are  open  systems  that  can  be  changed  by 
changing  the  equilibrium  of  forces  affecting  them  through 
unfreezing,  moving,  and  refreezing.  Next,  Selznick  promoted  the 
leader  as  a statesman  leading  an  institution  (1957),  shifting  the 
leader's  perception  to  a reassessment  of  leadership  tasks  as  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  organization. 

The  foundation  created  by  Taylor,  Mayo  et  al.,  Barnard,  Lewin, 
and  Selznick  provided  a base  for  several  organizational  management 
theories.  Drucker's  Management  by  Objectives  contributed  the 
concept  of  managers  defining  goals  and  then  basing  organizational 
activities  on  these  goals,  but  translated  into  pressure  for  lower 
level  managers  (Levering,  1990).  Pioneering  participative 
management  work  by  Kurt  Lewin  and  Margaret  Mead  in  the  1940s  led 
to  the  discovery  that  groups  reaching  consensus  changed  old  habits 
much  more  readily  than  groups  given  expert  advice  as  a basis  for 
change.  Management  styles  described  as  negative  (task  centered)  or 
positive  (employee  centered)  occurred  with  the  introduction  of 
Theory  X and  Theory  Y (McGregor)  and  job-centered  versus  employee- 
centered  management  (Likert).  Blake  and  Mouton's  Managerial  Grid 
(1964)  provided  an  important  extension  of  the  management  style 
concept  by  linking  "high  concern  for  both  people  (process)  and 
production  (task)"  (Parker,  1991,  p.  30).  Hersey  and  Blanchard's 
Situational  Leadership  (1982)  brought  the  management  style  concept 
to  maturity  with  the  understanding  that  "there  is  no  single,  all- 
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purpose  leader  behavior  style  that  is  effective  in  all  interactions" 
(p.  122).  Rather,  the  appropriate  leadership  style  involves  the 
leader's  selection  of  the  correct  combination  of  task  behavior 
(direction)  and  relationship  behavior  for  the  situation. 

There  are  good  and  bad  workplaces  and  both  kinds  of 
workplaces  have  patterns  that  can  be  categorized  (Levering,  1990). 
Further,  effective  and  ineffective  work  teams  both  exhibit  common 
characteristics  that  can  be  categorized  (McGregor,  1960;  Parker, 
1991,). 

The  concepts  of  effective  and  ineffective  work  teams  and 
workplaces  provided  a base  for  experimentation  in  improving  the 
workplace  and  work  team.  Quality  circles  emulated  successful 
Japanese  practices  in  recognizing  the  worker  as  important  to  the 
organization  and  were  introduced  in  the  United  States  in  the  early 
1980s  but  disappeared  by  1986  (Levering,  1990).  Work  teams 
exhibit  characteristics  that  classify  them  as  effective  or 
ineffective  (Parker,  1991;  McGregor,  1960).  There  are  four  team- 
player  styles  and  each  is  equally  important  for  different  kinds  of 
contributions  to  the  effective  work  team  (Parker,  1991). 

Conflict  within  organizations/work  teams  can  be  constructive 
or  destructive  (Parker,  1991).  The  inability  to  manage  agreement 
can  be  a major  source  of  dysfunction  from  the  team  level  through 
the  entire  organization  (Dyer,  1987). 

The  organizations  that  are  great  are  learning  organizations 
(Senge,  1990).  Moving  school  staffs  modeled  "an  abundant  spirit  of 
continuous  improvement  that  seemed  to  hover  school-wide,  because 
no  one  ever  stopped  learning  to  teach"  (Rosenholtz,  1986,  p.  208). 
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The  definitions  of  group  cohesiveness  vary  widely  in  the 
literature  and  the  kinds  of  group  cohesiveness  defined  vary  as  well. 
Group  cohesion  is  a multidimensional  construct  defined  as  "a 
dynamic  process  that  is  reflected  in  the  tendency  for  a group  to 
stick  together  and  remain  united  in  the  pursuit  of  its  goals  and 
objectives"  (Carron,  1982,  p.124  ; as  cited  by  Mudrack,  1989).  High 
group  cohesion  and  group  productivity  are  positively  correlated 
(Evans  & Dion,  1991;  Greene,  1989).  Cohesion  variables  known  to 
affect  productivity  include  attraction  to  group,  empathy, 
acceptance,  self-disclosure,  and  trust  (Roark  and  Sharah,  1989). 

Goal  acceptance  is  central  in  terms  of  its  positive  effects  on 
productivity  (Greene,  1989).  The  role  of  task  leaders  within  groups 
is  not  stable  (Keyton  & Springston,  1990). 

Generalizing  the  results  of  the  cohesion  studies  to  real 
organizations  is  to  be  accomplished  with  caution  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  groups  in  most  of  the  studies  (sports  teams, 
experimental  groups,  and  military  units)  (Evans  and  Dion,  1991).  For 
many  real  work  groups,  performance  may  depend  on  the  process  of 
production  as  much  or  more  than  on  the  product. 

The  School  As  An  Organization 

Weick  (1982)  observed  the  organization  of  businesses  as 
"tightly  coupled"  and  the  organization  of  schools  as  "loosely 
coupled." 

There  were  four  phases  in  the  evolution  of  educational  change 
in  United  States  history:  "adoption  (1960s),  implementation  failure 
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(1970-77),  implementation  success  (1978-82),  and  intensification 
vs.  restructuring  (1983-90)“  (Fullan,  1991,  p.  5). 

In  the  1960s  and  early  1970s,  studies  of  principals 
concentrated  on  demographic  characteristics,  such  as  race,  age,  or 
physical  appearance  (De  Beviose,  1984).  The  first  studies  on 
behaviors  of  principals  included  McIntyre's  findings  of  1969, 
suggesting  there  are  differences  among  principals,  even  within  the 
same  district  and  that  these  differences  made  a quality  difference 
within  the  school;  with  the  staff,  and  with  the  students  (Hall  et  al., 
1984;  Sarason,  1972).  Leadership  behavior  is  positively  associated 
with  school  outcomes  (Sweeney,  1982).  There  are  certain  leadership 
behaviors  that  are  consistently  associated  with  the  effective 
schools  (Sergiovanni,  1984,  1990;  Sweeney,  1982).  “The  effective 
principal  has  a clear  sense  of  mission  and  control,  tests  the  limits 
in  providing  needed  resources,  is  persuasive  and  committed  to  high 
standards,  uses  a participatory  style,  and  is  not  content  to  maintain 
the  status  quo"  (Huff,  Lake,  & Schaalman,  1982;  as  cited  by  De 
Bevoise,  1984,  p.  16).  There  are  no  significant  differences  in 
instructional  leadership  behaviors  between  elementary  and 
secondary  school  principals  (Guzzetti  & Martin,  1984;  Leithwood  & 
Montgomery,  1982).  When  it  comes  to  acting  as  a comprehensive 
change  agent,  others  view  the  principal  more  conservatively  than  the 
principal  views  himself  or  herself  (Johnson  & Sloan,  1977). 

The  goal  of  the  effective  principal  is  to  "provide  the  best 
education  and  best  experience  possible  for  students  served  by  the 
school"  (Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1985,  p.  162).  The  more  effective 
the  principal,  the  more  complex  their  considerations  when  selecting 
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work  strategies  (Leithwood  & Montgomery,  1985).  The  initiator 
leadership  style  appears  to  bring  about  the  most  effective  change  in 
others  (Hall  et  al.,  1984). 

When  engaged  in  problem  solving,  highly  effective  principals 
"assign  more  importance  to  ‘number  of  people  involved'  as  a problem 
category  (Leithwood  & Stager,  1986;  Lipsitz,  1984).  Successful 
principals  were  authoritative,  not  authoritarian  and  their  authority 
was  derived  from  acknowledged  competence  (Lipsitz,  1984).  The 
more  effective  principals  knew  when  and  how  to  relinquish  power 
(Lipsitz,  1984). 

Highly  effective  principals  use  an  explicit  sorting  process  in 
daily  problem  solving  (Leithwood  & Stager,  1986;  Taylor,  1986), 
including  who  is  involved  and/or  time  needed  (Leithwood  & Stager, 
1986)  to  carry  the  school  through  successful  change.  "By  focusing 
on  certain  events  in  the  daily  life  of  the  school  and  giving  them 
special  interpretation,  the  principal  motivates  staff  and  students, 
and  achieves  the  organizational  momentum  necessary  to  carry  out 
improvement  programs"  (Taylor,  1986,  p.  16). 

Shared  goals  are  of  high  significance  in  high  consensus  schools 
(Rosenholtz,  1986).  Collaborative  schools  defined  teaching  as 
inherently  difficult,  but  agreed  that  many  minds  tended  to  work 
better  together  than  the  few  (Rosenholtz,  1986).  Teacher 
commitment  in  moving  schools  demonstrated  a belief  that 
"everything  was  possible"  (Rosenholtz,  1986). 

Schools  managed  by  incompetent  leaders  are  characterized  by 
confusion,  inefficiency  in  operation  and  malaise  in  human  climate 
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(Sergiovanni,  1984).  Incompetent  principals  react  when  classifying 
problems  to  be  solved  (Hall  et  al. , 1984;  Leithwood  & Stager,  1986). 

The  three  categories  of  factors  that  affect  the  implementation 
of  educational  change  processes  and  sometimes  cause  them  to  fail 
are  characteristics  of  change,  local  factors,  and  external  factors 
(Fullan,  1991).  Clarity/comprehensibility,  complexity  (Fullan, 

1991;  O'Connell  et  al.,  1988),  quality/practicality  of  program,  need 
(Fullan,  1991),  conflict,  and  change  (O'Connell  et  al.,  1988)  are 
included  in  the  characteristics  of  change.  In  order  to  be  successful, 
systemic  improvement  needs  to  be  more  open  and  inclusive, 
engendering  a degree  of  commitment  that  the  participants  are  now 
unable  or  unwilling  to  give  (Sarason,  1990). 

The  Transformation  Process 

There  are  two  distinct  aspects  of  leadership:  "the  technical 
aspect  of  leadership"  (Barnard,  1938,  p.  260)  and  "aspect  of 
individual  superiority  in  determination,  persistence,  endurance, 
courage"  (p.  260).  James  McGregor  Burns  (1978)  further  developed 
the  concept  of  the  relationship  of  leader  to  follower  by  describing 
two  general  categories;  transactional  leadership  and 
transformational  leadership.  People  move  to  a higher  level  of 
learning  through  adaptation  because  of  a need  to  survive  and  have 
intimate  interpersonal  relationships  through  participation  (Thelen, 
1981). 

The  criteria  for  socialization  within  a group  are  inclusiveness 
(Peck,  1987;  Thelen,  1981),  commitment,  and  consensus  (Peck, 
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1987);  adaptability  of  the  individual  (Thelen,  1981)  or 
contemplation,  the  group  level  of  adaptability  (Peck,  1987);  vitality; 
internalization;  equanimity  (Thelen,  1981)  or  realism  (Peck,  1987); 
a safe  place;  a laboratory  for  personal  disarmament;  a group  that 
can  fight  gracefully;  a group  of  all  leaders;  and  a spirit  (Peck,  1987). 
A profound  grouping  of  people  called  a "community"  (Peck,  1987,  p. 
60)  can  be  deliberately  built  (Peck,  1987).  There  are  four  stages  to 
building  a community:  Pseudocommunity,  chaos,  emptiness,  and 
community  (Peck,  1987). 

There  are  six  stages  to  team  transformation  (Porthan,  1991): 
Solo,  assembly,  identity,  alignment,  enhancement,  and 
transformation.  The  collaborative  model  of  leadership  is  involved  in 
transformational  leadership  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986;  Seeley,  1989). 

One  of  the  essential  administrative  elements  critical  to  the 
planned  structural  changes  is  transformational  team  leadership 
(MacPhail-Wilcox,  Forbes,  & Parramore,  1990).  Group  growth  and 
culture  formation  both  are  the  result  of  leadership  activities 
(Schein,  1985).  If  there  is  no  culture,  there  is  no  group.  In  this 
case,  the  gathering  is  simply  a collection  of  people  (Schein,  1985; 
Porthan,  1991). 

In  transformed  schools,  teachers  tended  to  search  for  reasons 
and  ways  to  help  rather  than  for  excuses  (Rosenholtz,  1989). 

Teacher  efficacy  was  strong  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986)  and  teachers 
sought  the  best  plan  of  action,  given  their  students,  goals  and 
resources  (MacPhail-Wilcox,  et  al,  1990).  These  schools  modeled 
continuous  learning  and  improvement  (Rosenholtz,  1989).  The 
principals  deliberately  orchestrated  collaborative  relationships 
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between  teachers  and  acknowledged  improvement  as  possible, 
necessary,  and  expected  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986;  Rosenholtz,  1989). 

In  schools  that  were  stuck  (Rosenholtz,  1989),  the  principal 
was  friendly  and  paternalistic,  protecting  the  staff  from  classroom 
intrusions  and  working  to  reduce  friction  and  stress  (Ashton  & Webb, 
1986).  Teachers  worked  in  isolation,  exhibited  inertia  and 
listlessness  (Rosenholtz,  1989)  and  rarely  took  part  in  decisions 
(Ashton  & Webb,  1986). 

Shared  goals  were  of  high  importance  in  moving  schools 
(Ashton  & Webb,  1986;  Rosenholtz,  1989).  In  low  consensus  schools, 
teachers  seemed  more  concerned  with  their  own  identity  than  a 
sense  of  shared  community  (Rosenholtz,  1989)  and  decision  making 
rested  on  the  principal  (Ashton  & Webb,  1986). 

District-level  differences  revealed  "both  stuck  and  moving 
superintendents  were  near-perfect  mirrors  for  how  principals 
treated  teachers  and  teachers  treated  students"  (Rosenholtz,  1986, 
p.  211).  Two  high  school  principals  studied  had  administrative  style 
differences  which  appeared  to  successfully  match  their  own 
district's  expectations  (Derrington,  1989). 

Transformation  Case  Studies 

There  are  real  examples  of  successful  transformations  of 
organization  and  schools.  The  three  included  in  this  study  and 
summary  offer  concepts  that  may  prove  meaningful  over  time  and 
with  other  successes. 
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Case  study  Mransformation  of  a trucking  firm 

Preston  Trucking  achieved  its  turnaround  through  several 
decisions.  First,  managers  and  supervisors  were  asked  to  change  the 
way  they  supervised  employees  to  a positive  performance 
management  model.  Second,  a new  mission  statement  spelled  out  a 
new  partnership  relationship  between  the  employees  and  the 
management.  Third,  the  company  comprehended  that  power  was  the 
real  base  for  differences  between  management  and  employees  and 
gave  employees  access  to  any  information  that  was  also  available  to 
the  management.  Fourth,  consistency  in  the  new  relationship  with 
employees  necessitated  the  change  of  roles  for  management  to 
coordinators  and  employees  to  associates.  The  results  of  the 
changes  at  Preston  Trucking  were  transformational.  Preston 
Trucking  had  accomplished  productivity  improvements  that 
mechanics  and  other  front  line  workers  instituted,  an  increased 
worker  pride  in  the  company,  a more  relaxed  atmosphere,  and 
workers  who  noted  they  had  more  fun  and  worked  harder  without 
running  a time  clock  (Levering,  1990). 

Case  study  ll--a  transformational  leadership  study  of  two  high 
school  principals 

Both  high  school  principals  studied  had  administrative  style 
differences  which  appeared  to  successfully  match  their  own 
district's  expectations  (Derrington,  1989). 

There  were  common  tensions  in  the  struggle  for 
transformation.  First,  both  schools  were  trying  to  balance  principal 
accountability  with  collaborative  group  outcomes.  Second, 
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fundamental  change  required  an  investment  in  an  uncertain  future 
and  competed  with  a natural  school  staff  desire  for  stability, 
program  maintenance,  and  certainty  (Derrington,  1989).  Third,  a new 
image  was  produced  by  the  transformation  and  an  understanding  that 
it  is  the  principal  who  revolves  around  the  school  helping  to  nurture, 
sustain,  and  assist  growth  while  developing  the  heroes  of  change. 

The  teachers  may  be  the  ones  who  resist  empowerment"  (Derrington, 
1989).  Fourth,  redefinition  of  principal  and  teacher  roles  while  the 
change  occurred  exerted  a dual  stress  on  school  personnel" 
(Derrington,  1989).  Fifth,  innovation  and  change  conflicted  with 
established  practices.  "Seeking  the  diversity  and  conflict  of  the 
various  strong  opinions  needed  to  reach  genuine  consensus  in 
problem-solving  is  disconcerting  to  some"  (1989,  p.  168).  And  sixth, 
administrators  and  staff  need  to  learn  to  think  broadly  so  they  can 
integrate  the  puzzle  while,  at  the  same  time,  fractionalizing  the 
picture  so  they  are  able  to  pay  attention  to  daily  activities 
(Derrington,  1989). 

Case  study  lll-a  reflective  study  of  transformational  leadership 
Both  transactional  leadership  and  transformational  leadership 
have  a place  in  organizations.  "Transactional  leadership  works  best 
in  a organizational  world  that  is  tight  structurally  and  loose 
culturally"  (Kendrick,  1988,  p.  111).  Transformational  leadership 
unites  leaders  and  followers  in  pursuit  of  intrinsic  goals,  and 
therefore,  draws  them  to  higher  levels  of  commitment  (Kendrick, 
1988).  There  are  two  types  of  transformational  leadership. 
"Leadership  as  building"  (p.  112)  is  one  type  of  transformational 
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leadership  and  "arouses  human  potential  by  satisfying  higher  needs 
and  raising  expectations  of  both  leader  and  follower"  (p.  112). 
Transformational  "leadership  as  bonding"  (Kendrick,  1988,  p.  112)  is 
the  second  and  most  ambitious  form  of  emerging  leadership  practice 
and  "addresses  human  needs  such  as  desire  for  purpose,  meaning,  and 
significance"  (p.  112).  Kendrick  (1988)  observed  herself  going 
through  four  stages  in  her  own  transformation  as  a leader: 
Transactional  practice  as  teacher,  transformational  leadership  as 
coach,  transformational  leadership  as  colleague,  and 
transformational  leadership  as  inspirational.  Each  stage  subsumes 
the  previous  stages  as  the  principal  moves  to  a higher  stage  in 
transformation  leadership  (1988). 


CHAPTER  III 
fvtTHODOLOGY 

Overview  of  This  Chapter 

This  chapter  has  been  divided  into  several  topic  sections.  The 
Course  of  the  Research  is  the  first  section  and  includes  (a)  the 
selection  of  case  study  research,  (b)  the  history  of  the  case  study, 
and  (c)  case  study  strengths.  The  Research  Design  is  the  second 
section,  and  includes  the  design  for  the  study  of  three  units:  (a)  The 
principal,  (b)  the  MEEP  team,  and  (c)  the  staff.  Analysis  of  Data,  the 
third  section,  includes  the  design  for  (a)  analysis  of  each  case,  and 
(b)  the  case  study  report.  Quality  of  the  Research  Design,  the  fourth 
section,  includes  (a)  the  pilot  studies,  (b)  validity,  and  (c) 
reliability.  Section  five  lists  limitations  to  the  case  study  strategy. 
The  sixth  and  last  section  presents  the  research  sites  and  subjects. 

The  Course  of  the  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  two  middle  school 
principals  and  staffs  involved  in  the  implementation  of  planned 
school  improvement  through  participation  in  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP).  This  study  is  designed  to 
answer  the  following  research  questions: 
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1 . What  skills,  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  values  do  principals 
display  while  leading  the  school  staff  in  planned  school 
improvement? 

2.  Does  the  principal's  role  change  while  engaged  with  the 
staff  in  planned  school  improvement? 

3.  How  is  leadership  sharing  developed  in  each  of  the 
schools? 

a.  Are  there  appointed  leaders  among  the  school  staff? 

b.  Are  there  emergent  leaders  among  the  school  staff? 

c.  What  is  the  process  for  facilitating  school 
improvement  meetings  and  workshops? 

4.  Are  there  patterns  or  special  aspects  of  group 
cohesiveness  that  can  be  described  in  each  of  the  schools? 

5.  What  are  the  observable  results  of  the  implementation  of 
planned  school  improvement  in  each  of  these  schools? 

a.  Are  school  improvement  goals  met? 

b.  Is  there  a change  in  the  decision-making  process? 

6.  Is  there  evidence  to  categorize  these  principal/staff 
relationships  as  transactional  or  transformational? 

The  Qualitative  Research  Design 

"...  Human  action  and  experience  are  context  dependent  and  can 
only  be  understood  within  their  contexts"  (Mishler,  1979,  p.  2).  "The 
contexts  of  inquiry  are  not  to  be  constructed  or  modified;  they  are 
natural  and  must  be  taken  as  they  are.  Qualitative  researchers  focus 
on  natural  settings.  Nothing  is  predefined  or  taken  for  granted" 
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(Sherman,  Webb,  & Andrews,  1984,  pp.  25-26,  authors'  emphasis). 
The  importance  of  contextual  understanding  of  the  relationship 
interaction  between  the  principals  and  staffs  of  the  two  schools  in 
this  study  while  engaged  in  planned  school  improvement 
necessitated  the  use  of  a qualitative  research  methodology. 

There  are  five  features  of  qualitative  research  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1982).  Different  studies  would  exhibit  these  traits  in 
various  potencies,  and  some  studies  may  be  almost  completely 
barren  of  one  or  more.  First,  qualitative  research  utilizes  the 
natural  setting  as  the  direct  source  of  data  and  the  researcher  as 
the  key  instrument  for  data  collection  and  analysis.  Second, 
qualitative  research  is  descriptive  and  contains  quotations  from  the 
data  to  illustrate  and  substantiate  the  written  presentation.  "The 
data  include  interview  transcripts,  field  notes,  photographs, 
videotapes,  personal  documents,  memos"  (p.  28).  Rather  than  reduce 
pages  upon  pages  of  narration  to  numerical  symbols,  qualitative 
researchers  "try  to  analyze  it  with  all  its  richness  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  recorded  or  transcribed"  (p.  28). 
Third,  qualitative  researchers  are  as  equally  concerned  with  process 
as  with  outcomes  or  products.  Fourth,  qualitative  researchers  tend 
to  analyze  their  data  inductively,  developing  theories  from  the 
bottom  up  through  analysis  of  the  many  interconnected  pieces  of 
collected  evidence.  This  is  called  "grounded  theory"  (Glaser  & 
Strauss,  1967).  Fifth,  "meaning  is  of  essential  concern  to  the 
qualitative  approach"  (Bogdan  & Bilken,  1982,  p.  31).  Qualitative 
researchers  believe  that  approaching  participants  with  a goal  of 
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trying  to  understand  their  perspective,  while  not  perfect,  distorts 
the  subject's  experience  the  least  (Bogdan  & Bilken,  1982). 


Case  Study  Research 


Case  study  research  is  one  type  of  qualitative  research.  The 
programmatic  aspects  of  the  implementation  of  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP)  for  systematic  school 
improvement  and  the  resulting  effects  on  the  interactive 
relationship  between  the  school  staff  and  the  principal  support  the 
use  of  the  case  study  design. 

Case  studies  are  particularly  valuable  when  the  evaluation 
aims  to  capture  individual  differences  or  unique  variations 
from  one  program  setting  to  another,  or  from  one  program 
experience  to  another.  A case  study  can  be  a person,  an  event, 
a program,  an  organization,  a time  period,  a critical  incident, 
or  a community.  Regardless  of  the  unit  of  analysis,  a 
qualitative  case  study  seeks  to  describe  that  unit  in  depth  and 
detail.  (Patton,  1990,  p.  54) 

Transformational  leadership  (Burns,  1978),  when  it  occurs,  is 
a phenomenon.  "Case  study  is  one  . . . research  design  that  can  be 
used  to  study  a phenomenon  systematically"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  6), 
where  the  research  questions  are  "how  and  why"  (Yin,  1989,  p.  19) 
questions.  "By  concentrating  on  a single  phenomenon  or  entity  ('the 
case'),  this  approach  aims  to  uncover  the  interaction  of  significant 
factors  characteristic  of  the  phenomenon.  The  case  study  seeks 
holistic  description  and  explanation"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  10). 

Merriam  (1988)  defined  the  case  study  by  its  special  features. 
First,  the  case  study  is  "particularistic"  (p.  11),  focusing  on  a 
"particular  situation,  event,  program,  or  phenomenon"  (p.  11). 
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Second,  the  case  study  is  “descriptive"  (p.  11),  the  end  product  of 
which  is  "a  rich,  'thick'  description  of  the  phenomenon  under  study. 
Thick  description  is  a term  from  anthropology  and  means  the 
complete,  literal  description  of  the  incident  or  entity  being 
investigated"  (p.  11,  author's  emphasis).  . . The  provision  of  this 
[thick  description]  makes  it  possible  for  persons  in  other  settings 
interested  in  the  possible  worth  of  the  entity  being  evaluated  in 
their  contexts  to  make  a rapid  determination  about  fittingness" 
(Guba  & Lincoln,  1981,  pp.  375-376). 

Third,  the  case  study  is  "heuristic"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  13).  It 
illuminates  "the  reader's  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  under 
study"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  13)  because  "...  the  case  study  is  holistic 
and  lifelike"  (Guba  and  Lincoln  1981,  p.  376). 

And  fourth,  the  case  study  is  "inductive"  (Merriam,  1988,  p. 

13),  relying  mostly  on  inductive  reasoning.  "Generalizations, 
concepts  or  hypotheses  emerge  from  an  examination  of  data--data 
grounded  in  the  context  itself"  ( p.  13). 

Case  study  strengths 

".  . . The  case  study's  unique  strength  is  its  ability  to  deal  with 
a full  variety  of  evidence-documents,  artifacts,  interviews,  and 
observations"  (Yin,  1989,  pp.  19-20).  "Multiple  operations  research  . 
. . or  triangulation  of  methods  is  the  best  means  of  ensuring  that  one 
will  be  able  to  make  sense  of  data  collected  ..."  (Guba  & Lincoln, 
1981,  p.  155). 

Observations.  "Observation  is  the  best  technique  to  use  when 
an  activity,  event,  or  situation  can  be  observed  first-hand,  when  a 
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fresh  perspective  is  desired,  or  when  participants  are  not  able  or 
willing  to  discuss  the  topic  under  study"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  89). 
Observational  techniques  "build  on  direct  experience"  (Guba  & 

Lincoln,  1981,  p.  191)  and  "make  it  possible  to  record  the  behavior 
and  events  as  they  occur"  (p.  192).  When  feasible  and  with  subject 
agreement,  videotaping  observations  was  employed  during  the  course 
of  this  study  in  order  provide  for  re-observation  of  events  in  data 
analysis. 

Interviews.  "The  ability  to  tap  into  the  experience  of  others  in 
their  own  natural  language,  while  utilizing  their  value  and  belief 
frameworks,  is  virtually  impossible  without  face-to-face  and  verbal 
interaction  with  them"  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981,  p.  155).  This  makes 
interviewing  "an  almost  indispensable  tool  in  the  tactics  of  the 
naturalistic  inquirer"  (p.  155).  It  is  "necessary  to  interview  when 
we  are  interested  in  past  events  that  are  impossible  to  replicate" 
(Merriam,  1988,  p.  72).  Because  the  research  site  participant's 
decisions  to  participate  in  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness 
Program  and  pre-selection  and  training  of  leadership  team  members 
served  as  a prerequisite  to  involvement  in  this  study,  interviews 
provided  important  background  history.  In  addition,  perceptions  of 
the  principal  and  staff  as  events  occurred  were  key  to  understanding 
the  nature  of  implementing  planned  school  improvement. 

"Interviewing  is  necessary  when  we  cannot  observe  behavior, 
feelings,  or  how  people  interpret  the  world  around  them"  (p.72). 
Semi-structured  interviews  are  employed  when  "certain  information 
is  desired  from  all  the  respondents.  These  interviews  are  guided  by 
a list  of  questions  or  issues  to  be  explored,  but  neither  the  exact 
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wording  nor  the  order  of  the  questions  is  determined  ahead  of  time" 
(Merriam,  1988,  p.  74).  The  research  questions  for  this  study 
provided  the  frame  for  the  semi-structured  interview  questions. 
"Unstructured  interviews  are  particularly  useful  when  the 
researcher  does  not  know  enough  about  a phenomenon  to  ask  relevant 
questions"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  74).  Unstructured  interviews  were 
conducted  as  required  in  the  exploration  of  the  phenomenon  of 
transformational  leadership.  Panel  interviews  were  also  employed 
as  a style  of  interviews.  Here,  there  was  one  interviewer  [the 
researcher]  and  a "panel"  of  interviewees  [a  number  of  school 
improvement  participants/staff  members]  interviewed  at  the  same 
time  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981).  Panel  interviews  were  restricted  to 
about  four  people  per  group  interview  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981). 

Artifacts  or  documents.  "In  judging  the  value  of  a data  source, 
one  can  ask  whether  it  contains  information  or  insights  relevant  to 
the  research  question  and  whether  it  can  be  acquired  on  a reasonably 
practical  yet  systematic  manner.  . . . Documents  or  artifacts  have 
been  under  used  in  qualitative  research  ..."  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  103). 

The  data  found  in  documents  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
data  from  interviews  or  observations.  . . . One  of  the  greatest 
advantages  in  using  documentary  material  is  its  stability. 
Unlike  interviewing  and  observation,  the  investigator  does  not 
alter  what  is  being  studied  by  his  or  her  presence. 

Documentary  data  are  . . . the  product  of  the  context  in  which 
they  were  produced  and  therefore  grounded  in  the  real  world. 
(Merriam,  1988,  pp.  108-109) 

Because  the  documents  and  artifacts  used  in  this  study  were  those 
generated  at  the  sites  while  engaged  in  the  implementation  of 
planned  school  improvement,  there  was  no  problem  associated  with 
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the  limitation  of  determining  the  "autnenticity  and  accuracy" 
(Merriam,  1988,  p.  106)  of  artifacts. 

The  researcher  as  an  instrument 

There  are  several  characteristics  of  the  researcher  as  an 
instrument  in  qualitative  research  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981). 

1 . Responsiveness  is  the  first  characteristic.  The  optimum 
result  for  responsible  inquiry  is  a situation  in  which  respondents 
relate  their  "histories,  anecdotes,  experiences,  perspectives, 
retrospectives,  introspections,  hopes,  fears,  dreams,  and  beliefs  in 
their  own  natural  language,  based  on  their  own  personal  and  cultural 
understandings"  (p.  130).  The  naturalistic  inquirer's  responsiveness 
calls  this  uniqueness  forth  and  takes  care  that  the  respondents  do 
not  adopt  the  constructs  of  the  inquirer.  The  human  instrument  can 
collect  direct  evidence  on  several  levels  at  once  or  adapt  their  style 
of  data  collection  to  suit  changing  circumstances,  contexts  or  other 
needs  and  requirements  (1981). 

2.  "Holistic  emphasis"  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981)  is  the  second 
important  characteristic  of  human  beings  as  instruments.  The 
respondent  may  be  "called  upon  to  generate  reasons,  excuses, 
constructs,  hypotheses,  or  explanations"  (p.  132).  The  holistic 
emphasis  gives  the  inquirer  the  context  and  lends  mood,  climate, 
tone,  pace,  texture,  and  feelings  to  the  data  (1981). 

3.  "Knowledge  base  expansion"  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981)  is  the 
third  characteristic  of  the  human  instrument  in  qualitative  research. 
"The  domains  of  both  propositional  and  tacit  knowledge  function 
simultaneously  for  the  naturalistic  inquirer,  whether  his  [she]  is 
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interviewing,  engaging  in  observation,  or  using  any  other  field 
method  . . . even  when  he  [she]  is  not  consciously  aware  of  it"  (p. 

134). 

4.  "Opportunities  for  clarification  and  summarization"  (Guba  & 
Lincoln,  1981,  p.  137)  describes  the  skill  the  sensitive  and  practiced 
interviewer  utilizes  when  choosing  to  clarify  or  amplify  data 
gathered.  "The  opportunity  to  probe,  to  delve,  to  scrutinize,  or  to 
cross-examine  is  one  that  only  the  human  inquirer  has"  (p.  137). 

5.  The  "opportunity  to  explore  atypical  or  idiosyncratic 
responses"  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981)  is  the  last  characteristic  of  the 
human  instrument.  The  human  being  as  inquirer  has  an  opportunity 
encourage  and  to  explore  responses  from  individuals  who  have 
special  expertise  or  unique  perceptions  or  roles.  Skilled  human 
inquirers  not  only  are  open  to  the  atypical  response,  they  encourage 
and  seek  it  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981). 

The  human  quality  of  empathy  is  also  important  to  qualitative 
research  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981).  "The  extent  to  which  inquirers  are 
able  to  communicate  warmth  and  empathy  often  marks  them  as  good 
or  nor-so-good  data  collectors.  The  more  sensitive  the  data  being 
collected,  the  more  personal  the  stories  being  recounted,  the  more 
an  empathetic  listener  is  required"  (p.  140). 

Limitations  to  the  human  researcher  as  an  instrument  of 
research  are  also  to  be  noted.  First,  "the  researcher  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  effects  one  might  be  having  on  the  situation  and 
accounting  for  those  effects"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  96).  Second,  "human 
beings  can  also  be  guilty  of  misinterpretation"  (Guba  & Lincoln, 

1981,  p.  147)  due  to  lack  of  experience,  lack  of  familiarity,  or 
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failure  to  see  the  entire  scene  or  hear  the  complete  remark.  Such 
oversimplification  can  result  from  moving  to  closure  too  quickly  and 
ascribing  meanings  to  incidents  and  conversations  that  do  not 
reflect  their  full  intent  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981).  Third,  the 
researcher  "can  also  be  misled  or  duped  by  those  who  know 
something  that  they  would  prefer  the  inquirer  not  to  find  out"  (p. 
147).  And  fourth,  "the  inquirer  can  also  fail  through  plain 
incompetence"  (p.  147). 


The  Research  Design 

The  type  of  case  study  proposed  for  this  study  is  the 
"interpretive  case  study"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  27)  in  an  "embedded 
multiple  case  design"  (Yin,  1989,  p.  49).  In  the  interpretive  case 
study  "descriptive  data  ...  are  used  to  develop  conceptual  categories 
or  to  illustrate,  support  or  challenge  theoretical  assumptions  held 
prior  to  the  data  gathering"  (Merriam,  1988,  pp.  27-28).  In  this 
study,  the  developing  theory  encompasses  the  phenomenon  of 
transformational  leadership  within  planned  organizational  change. 

A longitudinal  embedded  multiple  case  design  was  utilized 
since  the  same  case  study  involved  more  than  one  unit  of  analysis. 
"This  occurs  when,  within  a single  case,  attention  is  also  given  to  a 
subunit  or  subunits"  (Yin,  1989,  p.  51). 

Data  Collection  Methods  Employed 

The  subunits  characterized  in  this  study  are  the  principals,  the 
school  improvement  leadership  (MEEP)  teams,  and  the  staff  at  each 
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case  study  site.  Each  principal  was  studies  as  a separate  subunit 
and  as  a part  of  the  school's  MEEP  leadership  team.  Each  MEEP  team 
was  studied  as  a subunit  and  as  a part  of  the  school's  total  staff 
subunit.  Following  the  receipt  of  written  approval  from  the 
University  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  and 
those  who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study,  data  for  these  subunits 
was  collected  at  two  middle  school  sites  over  a two  year  time 
frame. 

The  school  leadership  teams,  the  second  subunit  in  this  study, 
had  several  state  requirements  to  fulfill.  Each  identified  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program  school  is  required  to  have  a 
school-based  MEEP  leadership  team  that  is  organized  to  work  closely 
with  the  principal  in  the  school  improvement  process.  According  to 
guidelines  of  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education,  this 
team  must  include  a minimum  of  three  teachers  and  the  principal 
who  must  meet  in  order  to  complete  the  "Building  Application  Form" 
and  "The  Building  Assessment  Instrument"  (see  Appendix  A).  All 
MEEP  team  members,  including  the  principal,  must  complete  the 
State  Department  of  Education  sponsored  training  as  a group  in  the 
summer  prior  to  the  first  year  involvement  in  MEEP.  According  to 
MEEP  guidelines,  MEEP  teams  may  be  expanded  to  include  more  than 
three  teachers,  other  building  staff,  parent,  or  central  office 
representation. 

The  school  staff,  the  third  critical  unit  of  analysis  in  this 
study,  involved  approximately  20  to  30  additional  people  at  each 
site.  Some  staff  members  were  randomly  selected  to  serve  on 
interview  panels  or  individual  interviews.  Other  staff  members 
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were  specifically  selected  for  interviews  because  of  their  role  and 
relationship  to  the  school  improvement  process  at  particular  times 
of  data  collection.  The  purposes  of  these  interviews  were  to  gather 
additional  data  by  asking  open-ended  questions  and  to  check  the 
researcher's  developing  analysis  of  principal,  MEEP  team,  and  staff 
interactions  while  engaged  in  the  planned  school  improvement 
process. 

Observational  videotapes  and  notes.  Observations  and 
videotapes  of  the  principal,  MEEP  team,  and  staff  in  interaction  were 
made  while  the  principal  and  staff  were  involved  in  the  school 
improvement  process.  Observations  were  systematically  scheduled 
throughout  both  school  years,  as  school  improvement  meetings  and 
events  occurred,  so  that  two  full  years  of  development  were 
recorded  at  each  site. 

Informal  observations.  The  staff  were  observed  informally  in 
the  staff  lounge  and  at  various  informal  staff  gatherings.  In  these 
settings,  the  researcher  took  notes  and  did  not  use  the  more 
obtrusive  videotaping  process. 

Interviews.  Interviews  with  the  case  study  principals  were 
scheduled  at  the  beginning  of  the  case  study  data  collection,  at  the 
end  of  the  case  study  data  collection,  and  throughout  both  years  as 
questions  and  data  collection  required.  Some  of  the  interviews  with 
principals  were  scheduled  as  part  of  an  on-site  visit,  some  were 
impromptu,  and  some  were  conducted  via  the  telephone.  Individual 
interviews  and  panel  interviews  were  conducted  during  the  second 
year  of  the  study.  The  purposes  for  these  interviews  were  to  ask 
open-ended  questions  to  gather  additional  data  and  to  check  the 
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researcher's  developing  analysis  of  the  interactions  between  the 
principal,  the  MEEP  team,  and  the  staff  while  engaged  in  planned 
school  improvement.  Some  staff  members  interviewed  were  those 
involved  in  task  forces  developed  through  the  school  improvement 
process.  Other  staff  members  were  randomly  invited  to  participate 
in  panel  interviews  or  individual  interviews.  In  addition,  individual 
interviews  with  purposefully  selected  staff  members  were 
conducted  as  particular  and  unique  needs  arose. 

Artifacts.  Artifacts  involving  the  school  improvement  process 
and  generated  by  the  principal  or  SIP  team  were  collected  for 
document  analysis.  These  included  meeting  agendas  and  minutes, 
memorandum  generated  regarding  the  school  improvement  process, 
and  various  related  handouts. 

Survey.  A survey  of  the  total  staff,  including  the  school 
leadership  team  and  principal,  was  conducted  in  the  spring  of  the 
second  year  of  this  study  at  both  case  study  sites.  This  survey 
included  the  identical  12  question  Likert  scale  completed  within  the 
building  as  part  of  the  school's  "Application  for  Participation"  in  the 
Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program,  (see  Appendix  A). 
Additional  pages  were  added  to  the  survey  (see  Appendix  B). 

Rejection  of  Dictaphone  diarv 

While  initially,  both  principals  agreed  to  doing  a Dictaphone 
Diary  as  a part  of  the  study,  neither  ever  completed  a tape  for 
transcription.  One  principal  showed  less  interest  in  this  aspect  of 
the  data  collection  than  the  other  from  the  beginning  of  the  study. 
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The  second  principal  agreed  to  the  Dictaphone  Diary  and  then  to 
a system  for  getting  tapes  back  and  forth.  This  principal  felt  that 
the  data  would  provide  good  data  for  personal  reflection  as  planned 
school  improvement  was  implemented.  However,  the  system  soon 
was  abandoned  even  by  this  second  principal.  The  time  involved 
became  unrealistic  to  this  principal  and  so  this  method  of  data 
collection  had  to  be  abandoned  on  12/20/90.  Instead,  this 
researcher  "decided  to  periodically  interview  both  principals,  with 
the  main  objective  being  to  see  if  they  could  describe  their 
underlying  paradigms  on  school  improvement  and  then  ask:  Do  the 
videotape  observations  match  their  descriptions?"  (Researcher's 
field  notes,  12/20/90). 


Analysis  of  Data 


Analysis  of  Each  Case 

"Analyzing  data  in  a qualitative  multicase  study  is  identical  to 
analyzing  data  in  a single  qualitative  case  study.  The  difference  is 
in  the  management  of  the  data;  the  researcher  probably  has 
considerably  more  raw  information  and  must  find  ways  to  handle  it 
without  becoming  overwhelmed"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  155,  author's 
emphasis).  "Each  case  analysis  includes  all  the  interview  data,  the 
observational  data,  the  documentary  data,  impressions  and 
statements  of  others  about  the  case  over  time"  (Patton,  1990,  p. 
385).  "Simplifying  the  complexity  of  reality  into  some  manageable 
classification  scheme  is  the  first  step  of  analysis"  (p.  382). 
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The  research  design  for  this  study  addressed  the  multiple  sub- 
units in  the  following  ways:  (a)  Each  case  study  included  the  same 
variety  of  data  collection,  (b)  all  videotaped  observations  and 
interviews  were  transcribed  in  their  entirety,  and  (c)  all 
transcriptions,  artifacts,  and  interviews  were  coded  and  analyzed 
according  to  Schein's  (1985)  systematic  approach  to  uncovering  the 
culture  of  the  organization. 

The  Case  Study  Record 

Complete  case  study  records  were  compiled  for  use  in  the  final 
case  analysis  and  case  study  (Patton,  1990).  Information  was 
edited,  redundancies  were  sorted  out,  parts  were  fitted  together, 
and  the  case  record  was  organized  for  ready  access  chronologically. 
The  case  record  was  complete  but  manageable  and  included  all  the 
information  needed  for  subsequent  analysis.  The  case  study  record 
included  field  notes,  interviews,  observations  and  videotape 
transcripts,  and  artifacts.  It  was  organized  at  a level  beyond  that  of 
raw  case  data  (Patton,  1990)  through  the  use  of  colored  plastic 
paper  clips  coded  into  eleven  categories.  The  case  record  was  used 
to  construct  the  case  study  (Patton,  1990)  for  each  of  the  two  cases 
in  this  study. 

The  Case  Study  Report 

The  case  study  record  was  coded,  categorized  and  reorganized 
in  the  building  of  the  case  study  report  for  both  cases.  The  case 
study  was  organized  in  the  same  sequence  as  the  research  questions, 
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representing  and  uncovering  the  components  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
principal/MEEP  team/staff  interaction  while  implementing  planned 
organizational  change  within  each  case  study  school. 

Each  case  study  was  intended  to  take  the  reader  into  the  case 
situation  (Patton,  1990),  the  developing  and  changing  principal/MEEP 
team/staff  relationships.  Each  case  study  was  intended  to  stand 
alone,  "allowing  the  reader  to  understand  the  case  as  a unique, 
holistic  entity"  (p.  387).  A metaphor  of  each  case  study  was 
employed  as  a data  reducing  device  (Miles  & Huberman,  1984). 

Intensive  Analysis 

"What  makes  them  case  studies  is  the  narrative  structure  used 
to  present  the  data"  (Merriam,  p.  127).  "By  leaving  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  researchers  risk  misinterpretations”  (p.  131). 
Data  analysis  occurs  at  several  levels  (Merriam,  1988).  The  basic 
level  involves  a chronological  or  topical  presentation  of  the  data  in 
a largely  descriptive  narrative.  The  second  level  is  more  abstract 
and  involves  using  concepts  to  describe  phenomena  through 
systematically  classifying  data  into  a schema  of  categories,  themes 
or  types.  The  third  level  of  analysis  is  yet  more  abstract  and 
involves  making  inferences  and  developing  theory. 

"Thinking  about  one's  data--theorizing-is  a step  toward 
developing  a theory  that  explains  some  aspect  of  educational 
practice  and  allows  one  to  draw  inferences  about  future  activity.  . . . 
Speculation,  however,  is  the  key  to  developing  theory  in  a 
qualitative  study"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  141). 
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The  Application  of  Intensive  Analysis 

Rejection  of  the  Arqvris  (19651  system  for  group  analysis 

One  of  the  methods  of  analysis  tried  and  discarded  in  this 
research  was  the  Argyris  system  for  observation  and  coding  found  in 
Mirrors  For  Behavior:  An  Anthology  of  Observation  Instruments  (Eds: 

Simon,  A.,  & Boyer,  E.  G.,1965,  Vol.  Vll(31),  pp.  31.1-31.2-14.) 

Argyris  carefully  laid  out  a system  for  coding  "units"  (p.  31.1-17), 
with  a unit  being  "scored  any  time  a different  person  speaks  or  any 
time  an  individual's  contribution  changes  from  behavior  representing 
one  category  to  another"  (Argyris,  1965,  p.  31.1-17). 

Argyris  claimed  to  have  utilized  this  system  with  live 
observations  and  with  taped  voice  recordings  of  interactions 
between  administrators  or  supervisors  and  supervisees.  In  addition, 
his  system  was  developed  for  use  in  the  non-classroom  setting,  for 
use  with  small  groups  (family,  task,  or  training),  and  specifically 
for  analyzing  interactions  between  administrators  or  supervisors 
and  supervisees  (1974,  p.  40).  All  of  these  criteria  matched  criteria 
in  this  study. 

The  Argyris  system  included  a detailed  system  for  coding  each 
unit  of  interaction  in  these  settings,  systems  for  weighting  and 
tallying  the  positive  and  negative  responses,  and  many  examples  of 
responses  and  the  coding  he  assigned  to  the  examples.  The  system 
generated  numerical  scores  that  would  then  be  used  for  comparative 
analysis  of  various  meetings  held  within  each  of  the  two  cases,  and 
for  comparison  of  one  case  study  with  the  other  in  cross  analysis. 
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This  researcher  studied  the  system  and  began  practicing 
coding  with  videotapes  of  meetings.  This  immediately  proved 
frustrating  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  system.  Not  only  did 
the  researcher  have  to  remember  and  code  twelve  behaviors  at  Level 
I,  the  researcher  had  to  do  the  same  with  six  cultural  norms.  In 
addition,  a series  of  five  complex  decisions  had  be  made  within  the 
split  seconds  of  one  speaking  unit. 

After  several  frustrating  sessions  of  attempting  to  complete 
all  five  steps  within  the  split-seconds  of  one  videotaped  speaking 
unit,  this  researcher  decided  to  try  the  system  on  the  transcribed 
versions  on  the  same  meetings.  This  change  allowed  the  researcher 
time  to  think  through  the  five  decisions  necessary  for  each  speaking 
unit. 

Upon  completion  of  coding  for  parts  of  several  meetings,  the 
researcher  contacted  a colleague  experienced  in  observation  and 
analysis  of  groups  through  consultant  work  in  organizations  and  his 
own  doctoral  research  in  organizational  team  work.  An  evening  of 
joint  coding  and  analysis  was  planned.  The  subjectiveness  of  the 
coding  through  two  separate  coding  attempts  made  it  necessary  to 
discuss  and  debate  appropriate  placement  for  approximately  40%  of 
the  coding. 

The  complexity  of  the  decision  making  process  and  variability 
in  coding  led  to  attempts  to  discover  any  modifications  of  the 
observation  instrument  that  would  be  more  recent  than  this  1965 
version.  Indeed,  Argyris  did  write  more  about  his  1965  published 
system  for  observation  in  his  1982  book.  Argyris,  himself,  had 
rejected  the  1965  system  for  analysis  for  three  reasons.  First,  the 
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meaning  of  the  communications  experienced  by  group  members  were 
often  lost  through  the  use  of  the  small  units  of  speech  under 
analysis.  Second,  Argyris  found  the  categories  for  classification 
offered  "little  insight  into  how  the  individual  could  be  more 
effective"  (1982,  p.  477).  Third,  the  application  of  a quantitative 
score  to  the  speaking  units  led  Argyris'  clients  to  thinking  that  one 
group  member's  numerical  score  was  better  than  another  group 
member's  numerical  score,  thus  inhibiting  the  client  group  work. 

Schein's  system  for  analysis  of  a culture 

There  are  three  levels  of  culture  (Schein,  1985).  Artifacts  are 
the  lowest  and  most  visible  level  of  the  culture  and  include  the 
culture's  constructed  physical  and  social  environment.  Values  are 
the  second  level  and  assumptions  are  the  third  level  of  culture  found 
within  a group  or  organization. 

Schein  (1985,  1990)  developed  a procedural  outline  for  use  in 
uncovering  the  culture,  the  values,  the  beliefs,  and  the  assumptions 
of  a group.  This  outline  has  been  validated  through  research  since 
1985  (Schein,  phone  conversation  with  office  secretary,  October, 
1992). 

Espoused  values  (Schein.  1985.  19901.  Following  are  Schein's 
steps  for  uncovering  the  espoused  values  of  a culture. 

I)  Note  the  espoused  values  for  the  organization.  (Schein,  1985) 

A)  What  are  the  organization's  basic  assumptions  about  itself? 

1 ) What  is  the  group's  reason  for  existence? 

2)  Who  and  what  are  the  environments  with  which  they  must 


relate? 
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3)  What  is  the  groups  position  with  those  environments; 

a)  dominant, 

b)  harmonious,  or 

c)  dominated  by? 

B)  What  are  the  organizations  basic  assumptions  about  reality? 

1 ) What  kinds  of  decisions  must  be  verified  through 

a)  matters  of  fact, 

b)  through  consensus,  or 

c)  through  subjective  experience? 

2)  How  is  something  determined  to  be  true  and  therefore  able 
to  serve  as  a basis  for  actions; 

a)  the  traditional  way, 

b)  the  religious  or  moral  correct  way, 

c)  because  it  is  the  way  the  leader  desires, 

d)  because  of  a higher  committee  decision, 

e)  through  group  conflict  or  debate  that  leads  to  eventual 
agreement, 

f ) through  trial  and  error,  or 

g)  through  research  that  shows  this  is  the  correct  way? 

3)  Is  the  organization's  time  structured 

a)  toward  the  past,  toward  the  present,  or  toward  the 
future? 

b)  Is  the  time  linear,  polychronic,  or  cyclical? 

c)  How  long  are  the  time  units  or  cycles? 

4)  Relationships  of  space  to  the  organization--^  space 
infinitely  available,  constrained,  or  highly  unavailable? 
How  is  space  used  to  symbolize  status  and  power,  peer 
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relations,  turf,  and  privacy?  What  are  the  norms  of 
distance  for; 

a)  formal  versus  informal  status  relationships, 

b)  intimate  and  friendship  relationships, 

c)  meetings,  and 

d)  relationships  with  outsiders? 

C)  What  are  the  basic  assumptions  about  human  nature  and  how 
are  these  assumptions  applied  within  the  group  or 
organization? 

1 ) Are  humans  basically  lazy  and  self-seeking,  basically  hard 
working  and  committed,  or  capable  of  being  both  bad  and 
good? 

2)  Are  humans  fixed  at  birth  and  must  accept  this  as  who  they 
are  or  are  humans  perfectible  and  changeable? 

D)  What  is  the  assumption  base  for  human  interaction  with  their 
environment;  proactive  (humans  over  nature),  reactive 
(humans  subordinate  to  nature),  or  harmonizing  (humans  in 
nature)? 

E)  What  are  the  assumptions  about  human  relationships  and  basic 
human  needs  for  love  or  aggression? 

1 ) What  is  the  basis  for  the  human  relationship  structure: 
traditional  or  hierarchical,  cooperation  and  consensus,  or 
individual  competition  and  rights? 

2)  What  is  the  basis  for  the  organizational  relationship 
structure; 

a)  autocratic  rights, 

b)  paternalistic  care, 
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c)  consultative  at  all  levels  with  leaders  in  control, 

d)  participative  power  sharing, 

e)  delegated  to  where  the  skills  reside  with  the  ultimate 
accountability  with  leaders,  or 

f ) collegial  with  full  sharing  of  responsibility  for  the  total 
organization? 

II)  What  are  the  inconsistencies  between  what  is  claimed  and  what 
the  researcher  has  observed. 

I I I)  What  events,  situations,  or  information  were  surprises  when 
compared  to  the  other  data  gathered  by  being  different  than  what 
would  expected  or  predicted? 

Assumptions  (Schein.  1985.  19901.  Following  are  Schein's 
steps  for  uncovering  the  assumptions  of  a culture  or  organization. 

I)  Engage  in  systematic  observation  to  calibrate  the  "surprising" 
events  as  repeatable  experiences  and  thus  a reflection  of  the 
culture  or  as  random  or  idiosyncratic  events. 

II)  Locate  motivated  insider  or  insiders  who  are  analytically  capable 
of  deciphering  what  is  going  on  and  are  motivated  to  do  so. 

A)  How  does  each  perceive  the  world  around  them? 

B)  Researcher  now  teases  out  the  assumptions  to  the  point  of 
understanding  them. 

Culture  creation  (Schein.  1985.  19901.  Norms  are  formed 
around  emotionally  charged  or  anxiety  producing  events  within  a 
group.  Because  everyone  present  witnesses  the  event,  “the 
immediate  next  set  of  behaviors  tends  to  form  a norm.  . . . The  norm 
may  eventually  become  a belief  and  then  an  assumption  if  the 
pattern  recurs"  (Schein,  1990,  p.  115). 
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Part  I--C ritical  Incidents 

A)  Make  a history  of  the  critical  incidents. 

B)  How  did  the  various  members  of  the  group  deal  with  them? 

1 ) How  did  the  leader(s)  deal  with  the  critical  incident? 

2)  How  did  the  other  group  members  deal  with  the  critical 
incident? 

Part  II — Identification  with  Leaders 

A)  Primary  Embedding  Mechanisms  (Schein,  1985,  1990) 

1 ) What  does  the  principal/leader  pay  attention  to,  measure, 
and  control? 

2)  How  does  the  principal  react  to  critical  incidents  and 
organizational  crises? 

3)  List  examples  of  deliberate  role  modeling  and  coaching  on 
the  part  of  the  principal. 

4)  What  are  the  operational  criteria  for  allocation  of  rewards 
and  status? 

5)  What  are  the  operational  criteria  for  recruitment, 
selection,  promotion,  retirement,  and  excommunication? 

B)  Secondary  Articulation  and  Reinforcement  Mechanisms  (Schein, 

1985,  1990) 

1 ) What  is  the  design  and  structure  of  the  organization? 

2)  What  are  the  organizational  systems  and  procedures? 

3)  What  are  the  designs  of  the  physical  space,  facades,  and 
buildings? 

4)  What  are  the  stories,  the  legends  and  the  myths? 

5)  What  do  the  formal  statements  of  the  organization  say,  the 
philosophy,  the  creeds,  and  the  charters? 
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Cultural  dynamics:  Preservation  through  Socialization  (Schein, 

1985.  19901.  Following  are  Schein's  steps  for  analyzing  the  cultural 
dynamics  of  a culture. 

I)  How  are  new  members  socialized  into  the  group? 

A)  How  are  new  members  recruited?  Does  the  leader  or  group 

look  for  new  members  that  possess  the  “right  set"  of  beliefs 

and  values? 

B)  How  are  new  members  to  the  group  socialized? 

1 ) In  batches  or  individually? 

2)  Formally  through  a set  training  program,  or  informally 
through  coaching? 

3)  Through  destructions  and  then  replacement  of  the  self  or 
through  the  enhancement  of  aspects  of  the  self? 

4)  Are  role  models  provided  or  is  the  recruit  expected  to 
figure  out  his/her  own  solutions? 

5)  Is  the  recruit  guided  through  the  roles  and  steps  for 
functioning  as  a group  member  or  is  the  process  open-ended 
and  unpredictable  to  the  recruit? 

6)  Are  there  fixed  timetables  for  the  stages  of  integrations 
into  the  group? 

7)  Are  the  stages  of  integration  into  the  group  an  elimination 
process  where  one  can  fail  entry  or  are  they  accumulative 
where  one  builds  a record  with  the  group? 

II)  What  are  the  techniques  used  in  the  socialization  process? 

(Schein,  1990) 

A)  Are  the  techniques  of  the  socialization  process  of  a custodial 


orientation  where  they  are; 
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1)  formal, 

2)  self-constructing, 

3)  serial, 

4)  sequential, 

5)  variable,  or 

6)  tournament  like? 

B)  Are  the  techniques  of  the  socialization  process  of  a creative 

orientation  where  they  are; 

1)  informal, 

2)  self-enhancing, 

3)  random, 

4)  disjunctive, 

5)  fixed  in  terms  of  timetables,  and 

6)  contest-like? 

C)  Are  the  techniques  of  the  socialization  process  rebellious 

where  all  previous  assumptions  are  rejected? 

Application  of  Schein's  system  for  cultural  analysis 

Regretfully,  this  researcher  did  not  discover  the  existence  of 
Schein's  work  in  cultural  analysis  until  after  the  completion  of  data 
collection.  However,  all  observations  had  been  videotaped  and  the 
data  collection  had  included  most  of  the  information  requested  by 
Schein  in  his  outline.  Therefore,  the  Schein  system  for  analysis  was 
employed  to  every  extent  possible  for  the  intensive  analysis.  Still, 
it  would  be  preferable  that  a researcher  would  have  the  Schein 
outline  in  hand  upon  entering  a culture  so  interviews  could  have 
included  the  missing  information. 
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One  part  of  the  Schein  outline  not  used  was  "Culture  Creation," 
Part  II;  B;  questions  4 and  5 (see  p.  145).  Because  the  data 
collection  had  already  been  completed,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
explore  the  stories,  legends,  and  myths  of  the  organizations.  In 
regard  to  the  formal  statements  of  the  organization,  such  as  the 
philosophy,  the  creed,  and  the  charters,  this  data  was  collected 
regarding  the  specific  area  of  planned  school  improvement  but  not 
for  the  entire  school  district  or  school  organization. 

Another  section  of  the  Schein  outline  which  was  not  utilized 
was  Cultural  Dynamics:  Preservation  through  Socialization.  Part  I 
(both  A and  B)  addressed  the  recruitment  and  culturization  of  new 
members.  Part  II  (sections  A,  B,  and  C)  addressed  techniques  of  the 
socialization  process  used  within  the  organization.  No  data  had  been 
collected  for  this  section. 

While  completing  the  case  record  for  each  of  the  two  schools 
in  this  study,  the  researcher  began  filling  in  the  Schein  outline.  A 
complete  sequence  of  critical  incidents  and  the  responses  was  built 
for  each  case  (see  Appendix  C and  Appendix  D).  The  case  study 
narrative  was  constructed  upon  completion  of  the  Schein  outline  and 
the  case  record  for  each  case  school,  one  at  a time. 

Quality  of  the  Research  Design 


Pilot  Studies 


A one  year  pilot  study  was  conducted  at  two  pilot  sites,  an 
elementary  school  and  a junior  high  school.  The  pilot  studies  were 
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conducted  to  assist  the  researcher  in  the  development  of  the 
research  questions  and  to  explore  the  methodology  and  study  design. 
The  pilot  study  reports  are  located  in  Chapter  IV. 

Validity 

There  are  four  kinds  of  triangulation  that  contribute  to  the 
validation  of  qualitative  analysis  (Patton,  1990):  (a)  Methods 

triangulation-checking  out  the  consistency  of  findings  generated  by 
different  data  collection  methods,  (b)  triangulation  of  sources- 
checking  out  the  consistency  of  different  data  sources  within  the 
same  method,  (c)  analyst  triangulation  (audit  trail)--using  multiple 
analysts  to  review  the  findings,  and  (d)  theory/perspective 
triangulation— using  multiple  perspectives  or  theories  to  interpret 
the  data  (p.  464). 

Construct  validity.  Construct  validity  was  developed  in  this 
study  through  the  use  of  "multiple  sources  of  evidence"  (Yin,  1989,  p. 
42),  specifically  observations,  interviews,  the  collection  of 
documents,  and  surveys.  The  survey  data  was  not  tabulated  until 
data  from  the  other  three  sources  had  been  transcribed,  coded  and 
analyzed.  This  was  done  to  check  the  validity  of  the  researcher's 
analysis  against  the  perceptions  of  the  staff  members  located  at 
each  site.  This  staff  survey  cross-check  validated  the  researcher's 
findings.  "A  chain  of  evidence"  (Yin,  1989,  p.  42)  for  both  case  study 
schools  involved  in  the  study  was  established  during  the  1990-91 
and  1991-92  school  years.  A chain  of  evidence  is  defined  as 
"explicit  links  between  the  questions  asked,  the  data  collected,  and 
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the  conclusions  drawn"  (p.  84).  The  principal,  and  four  SIP  team 
members  from  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  reviewed  the  draft  of  the 
case  study  report  and  power  diagram  for  their  school  and  met  with 
the  researcher  to  give  feedback.  The  principal  and  two  SIP  team 
members  from  Meadows  Middle  School  reviewed  the  draft  of  the  case 
study  report  and  power  diagram  for  their  school  and  then  met  with 
the  researcher  to  give  feedback.  Because  of  the  sensitive  political 
situation  discovered  at  the  Meadows  site,  the  two  SIP  team 
members  on  the  review  team  were  selected  by  the  principal  and  this 
researcher  with  attention  paid  to  confidentiality  and  trust 
characteristics.  Modifications  were  made  to  the  case  study  report 
following  the  meetings  with  the  review  teams. 

External  validity.  External  validity  was  constructed  through 
the  use  of  multiple  cases  in  this  study  (Merriam,  1988;  Yin,  1989); 
two  were  pilot  sites  for  one  year  duration  and  two  were  case  study 
sites.  Both  pilot  sites  and  the  two  case  study  schools  were  in  the 
developmental  stages  of  implementing  planned  school  improvement. 
All  four  principals  were  new  acquaintances  to  this  researcher  at  the 
beginning  of  their  participation  in  this  study.  Each  of  the  subject 
principals  in  this  study  was  the  established  principal  for  three  or 
more  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  study.  External  validity  was 
also  established  through  the  use  of  Yin's  (1989)  multiple  case  design 
for  cross-case  analysis.  Yin's  steps  for  establishing  external 
validity  (p.  56)  were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  study.  This 
adaptation  of  the  multiple  case  design  for  cross-case  analysis 
follows: 


Step  1-Design 

l-A.  An  initial  theory  was  developed:  The  interaction  between 

the  principal  and  staff  involved  in  planned  school 
improvement  may  be  described  as  transactional  in  some 
schools  and  as  transformational  in  other  school  sites, 
l-b.  Cases  were  selected:  Two  middle  school  study  cases  were 
selected  for  the  1990-91  and  1991-92  school  years. 

I-C.  The  data  collection  protocol  was  designed:  The  pilot  study 
of  two  schools  offered  the  opportunity  to  design  and 
redesign  the  data  collection  protocol.  Initially,  shadowing 
the  principal  was  included  but  the  pilot  study  work  revealed 
that  shadowing  the  principal  during  the  day  was  not 
relevant  to  the  information  needs  of  this  study.  Videotaped 
observations,  interviews,  artifact  collection,  field  notes, 
and  a staff  survey  were  important  components  of  the  data 
collection  protocol.  However,  the  staff  survey  used  in  the 
case  study  was  completely  redesigned  following  the  use  of 
the  survey  in  the  pilot  studies.  In  addition,  all  staff 
members  of  the  case  study  schools  received  the  staff 
surveys,  as  opposed  to  a random  selection  of  pilot  study 
staff  receiving  the  same. 

Step  II:  Single  Case  Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

I l-A.  Each  case  study  was  conducted:  The  first  case  study  began. 
Multiple  observations,  interviews,  collecting  of  documents, 
writing  of  field  notes,  and  completion  of  a staff  survey 
were  gathered  from  the  first  case  study  site. 
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Simultaneously,  the  gathering  of  all  the  same  information 
pieces  occurred  at  the  second  case  study  site. 

1 1 - B . Each  chronological  case  record  was  compiled:  The  Schein 
(1985,  1990)  outline  for  uncovering  cultural  assumptions 
was  used  to  intensively  analyze  the  case  record  data  for 
each  case.  Each  individual  case  report  was  written. 

Step  III:  Cross-case  analysis 

lll-A:  Cross-case  conclusions  were  drawn:  Because  of  the  length 

and  complexity  of  each  case  report  in  this  study,  the  case 
report  was  reduced  to  an  outline  of  salient  discussions  and 
incidents.  The  outline  for  each  case  report  was  then 
restructured  into  a paragraph  format.  The  reconstructed 
paragraphs  of  salient  points  for  each  case  were  placed 
side-by-side  by  research  topic  area  (see  Chapter  VI). 

Ill-B:  Cross  case  conclusions  were  drawn  (see  Chapter  VII, 

Part  I). 

Ill-C:  The  initial  theory  was  modified:  The  initial  theory  of 

placement  of  schools  as  transactional  or  transformational 
was  modified  (see  Chapter  VIII,  Part  II). 

Ill-D:  Policy  implications  were  developed:  The  conclusions  of 

this  study  were  related  to  previous  findings  in  the 
literature.  Suggestions  for  practitioners  were  made  (see 
Chapter  VIII,  Part  III). 

Internal  validity.  Internal  validity  was  established  through 
the  use  of  pattern  matching  during  data  analysis.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  videotapes,  observational  notes  and  interviews 
were  transcribed,  analyzed,  and  categorized  according  to  natural 
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groupings  found  through  the  inductive  process  and  by  using  the 
Schein  (1985,  1990)  outline  for  uncovering  cultural  assumptions 
within  a group  or  organization.  Such  categorization  was  separately 
completed  for  both  of  the  school  cases  in  this  study.  An  "audit  trail" 
(Guba  & Lincoln,  1981,  p.  186)  was  developed.  Two  auditors  agreed 
to  rendering  a "two-fold  judgment:  that  the  procedures  used  were 

appropriate,  that  is,  within  the  realm  of  commonly  accepted  good 
practice,  and  properly  carried  out"  ((p.  186).  The  auditors  were  Dr. 
Timothy  McClernon,  a team  building  and  organizational  consultant, 
and  Dr.  John  Braun,  an  elementary  principal  who  is  experienced  in 
planned  school  improvement.  These  random  checks  on  the 
transcription,  analysis,  and  categorization  by  these  professional 
colleagues  were  utilized  as  another  method  of  maintaining  the 
validity  of  the  researcher's  findings. 

Reliability 

The  case  study  has  been  described  as  the  appropriate  method 
for  this  research.  Steps  suggested  by  expert  case  study  researchers 
were  completed  for  the  purposes  of  improving  the  construct, 
external,  and  internal  validity  of  the  method. 

As  suggested  by  Yin  (1989),  a search  of  the  previous 
organizational  change  and  school  change  literature  was  employed  to 
define  the  research  under  consideration.  In  particular,  case  studies 
in  business  and  schools  where  the  implementation  of  planned 
change/improvement  brought  transformations  were  reviewed. 
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In  addition,  reliability  is  in  large  part,  a function  of  the 
researcher's  training,  experiences,  perspectives,  and  biases. 
"Educational  researchers  come  from  a variety  of  backgrounds  and 
have  divergent  interests.  . . . The  academic  training  one  has  had 
affects  the  questions  one  brings  to  an  area  of  inquiry.  . . . Similarly, 
theoretical  perspectives  specific  to  their  field  will  structure  a 
study"  (Bogdan  and  Bilken,  1982,  p.  44). 

Listed  below  are  the  researcher's  professional  qualifications 
and  training. 

1.  This  researcher  taught  elementary  school  for  11  years, 
serving  as  a pre-kindergarten,  first  grade,  sixth  grade,  and  reading 
teacher. 

2.  This  researcher  has  completed  14  years  of  elementary 
school  administration.  Eleven  of  those  years  were  at  one  site,  with 
the  last  five  years  involved  in  the  implementation  of  planned  school 
improvement.  The  researcher  is  currently  serving  a fourth  year  as 
an  elementary  principal  at  a different  school  within  the  same 
district,  and  this  school  has  also  been  involved  in  the  planned  school 
improvement  process  for  the  last  seven  years.  The  researcher  and 
staff  are  continuing  the  school  improvement  efforts  at  the  latter 
site. 

3.  This  researcher  has  taken  two  courses  in  qualitative 
research  methodology. 

4.  This  researcher  has  participated  in  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program  training.  The  first  participation 
included  one  week  of  training  prior  to  the  researchers  involvement 
with  planned  school  improvement  in  any  school  site.  The  other 
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participations  were  as  a principal  of  a school  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  planned  school  improvement  and  as  a researcher 
observing  pilot  and  case  study  principals  and  staffs  while  they  were 
engaged  in  participant  training. 

Each  researcher  brings  his  or  her  own  set  of  biases  to  the 
research. 

1.  This  researcher  has  experienced  transformational 
leadership  through  planned  school  change,  and  later,  through  the 
implementation  of  a planned  school  improvement  process. 

Therefore,  the  researcher  believes  transformational  leadership  can 
result  from  the  installation  and  implementation  of  planned  school 
improvement. 

2.  This  researcher  followed  a principal  of  a one  year  term  who 
was  unsuccessful  in  committing  the  staff  to  her  leadership  in 
planned  school  improvement.  The  principal  prior  to  this 
unsuccessful  year  was  successful  in  committing  this  same  staff  to 
the  school  improvement  process.  That  experience,  coupled  with 
reading  the  literature  on  this  topic,  caused  this  researcher  to 
believe  the  principal  plays  a key  role  in  the  success  or  lack  of 
success  involved  in  the  implementation  of  school  improvement. 

3.  This  researcher  assumes  that  the  styles  of  principals  may 
vary  widely  when  involved  in  the  school  improvement  process.  Long 
term  informal  observations  of  colleagues  and  the  opportunity  to 
follow  both  a successful  and  an  unsuccessful  principal  in  the  site 
where  this  researcher  is  now  located  caused  this  researcher  to 
reflect  on  style  differences  at  a first-hand  experiential  level. 
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4.  This  researcher  believes  the  interaction  between  the 
principal  and  staff  is  greatly  affected  by  the  installation  and 
implementation  of  planned  school  improvement.  This  researcher 
was/is  curious  as  to  why  there  are  such  apparent  differences  in  the 
direction  of  these  interactions  from  one  site  to  another. 

Limitations  to  the  Case  Study  Strategy 

The  greatest  concern  would  be  over  the  lack  of  rigor  in  case 
study  research  (Yin,  1989).  This  concern  was  addressed  in  this 
study  through  careful  planning  and  through  utilizing  the  specified 
framework  as  described  in  detail  by  Yin  (1989,  p.  56).  Regular 
checks  against  this  framework  were  made  by  the  researcher 
throughout  the  course  of  the  research. 

"Case  studies  can  oversimplify  or  exaggerate  a situation, 
leading  the  reader  to  erroneous  conclusions  about  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  . . . Writer  biases  or  errors  in  judgment  cannot  easily  be 
detected"  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981,  p.  377). 

Case  studies  may  upset  political  balances  "because  they  are 
focused  on  particular  units,  because  they  provide  a basis  for  tacit 
inferences,  and  because  they  can  often  be  identified  with  the  actual 
elements  (subjects,  settings,  programs,  and  so  on)  being  evaluated.  . . 
. It  is  difficult  to  maintain  anonymity"  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1981,  p.  378). 

Another  concern  is  over  the  generalizability  of  the  results. 
"Overall,  the  issue  of  generalizability  in  case  study  research  centers 
on  whether  one  can  generalize  from  a single  case,  or  from 
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qualitative  inquiry  in  general,  and  if  so,  in  what  way?"  (Merriam, 
1988,  p.  174,  author's  emphasis). 

Merriam  (1988)  suggested  the  use  of  sampling,  predetermined 
questions,  and  specific  procedures  for  coding  and  analysis  in  multi- 
case studies  in  order  to  enhance  generalizability.  This  researcher 
has  conducted  a year  long  pilot  study  at  two  sites  in  order  to 
develop  and  refine  the  research  questions,  experiment  with 
observational,  interviewing,  and  coding  and  analysis.  Then  this 
researcher  conducted  two  simultaneous  case  studies  for  two  years. 

This  case  study  researcher  worked  to  improve  the 
generalizability  of  her  findings  by  providing  a rich,  thick  description 
"so  that  anyone  else  interested  in  transferability  has  a base  of 
information  appropriate  to  the  judgment"  (Guba  & Lincoln,  1985,  p. 
125).  In  addition,  conducting  the  cross-site  or  cross-case  analysis 
improved  the  generalizability  of  findings  (Merriam,  1988;  Yin,  1989). 

The  inductive  form  of  inquiry  utilized  by  the  investigator 
caused  the  data  and  findings  to  remain  open  to  suggestion  and 
alteration  throughout  the  research,  but  may  have  biased  the  results 
of  the  study  since  the  investigator  did  all  of  the  data  collection, 
interpretation  and  manipulation  herself. 

Research  Sites  and  Subjects 

Several  considerations  were  met  in  the  selection  of  the 
subject  principals  and  schools.  First,  since  school  improvement  and 
principal/staff  interactions  were  factors,  the  schools  selected  had 
to  be  in  a developmental  stage  in  the  implementation  of  planned 
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school  improvement.  The  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness 
Program  (MEEP)  model  utilizes  a fourfold  cycle  for  the 
implementation  of  planned  school  improvement.  This  cycle  includes 

(a)  assessment  and  prioritizing  of  school  strengths  and  weaknesses, 

(b)  building  a school  improvement  plan  through  a MEEP  leadership 
team  and  more  inclusive  task  force  process,  (c)  the  implementation 
of  the  school  improvement  plan,  and  (d)  evaluation  of  the 
implementation.  While  the  implementation  of  planned  school 
improvement  is  a continually  developing  process,  the  school  would 
be  considered  to  be  in  a developmental  stage,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study,  if  involved  in  the  first  time  through  the  cycle. 

Second,  it  was  important  that  the  principals  be  established  at 
the  school  site  and,  therefore,  assumed  to  be  having  an  effect  on  the 
school  and  its  culture.  Both  principals  had  been  at  the  school  site 
for  at  least  three  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  study. 

Third,  the  school  sites  needed  to  be  within  a reasonable 
driving  distance  from  the  investigator's  own  assignment  as  a 
principal,  since  time  as  a resource  during  the  school  year  can  be 
difficult  to  manage. 

Fourth,  both  case  study  schools  were  middle  schools.  Both 
schools  were  formally  accepted  as  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program  sites.  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness 
Program  requirements,  opportunities,  and  offered  in-services  are 
generic  to  elementary,  middle  and  high  schools  and  training  was 
accomplished  with  all  levels  of  groups  through  identically  repeated 
sessions  and  materials.  Case  study  data  was  gathered  at  the  two 
middle  school  sites  in  the  1990-91  and  1991-92  school  years.  Both 
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middle  schools  were  located  in  small  school  districts,  each  located 
in  the  fringes  of  a Minnesota  metropolitan  area.  Both  were  schools 
of  about  400  students. 

Both  schools  decided  to  become  a part  of  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program,  met  all  MEEP  requirements  for 
acceptance,  and  had  been  accepted  as  MEEP  sites  prior  to  their 
involvement  in  the  study.  These  requirements  included  the  selection 
of  the  school  SIP  team  and  the  initial  training  of  all  SIP  team 
members.  One  middle  school  was  involved  in  its  first  and  second 
years  as  a school  improvement  site  and  the  other  was  in  its  third 
and  fourth  years  as  a school  improvement  site. 

Selection  of  the  Case  Study  Sites 

Both  case  study  sites  selected  were  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP)  schools.  The  sites  were  determined 
through  the  following  steps: 

1.  The  doctoral  committee  chair  and  researcher  agreed  that 
the  case  studies  should  involve  two  middle  schools  who  were 
involved  in  the  school  improvement  process  through  MEEP. 

2.  This  researcher  telephoned  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Education  to  ask  for  the  current  listing  of  schools  involved  in  the 
MEEP  process.  This  researcher  received  a document  listing  some 
600  schools  and  the  year  each  entered  MEEP.  The  name  of  the 
principal,  an  address,  and  the  telephone  number  were  listed  for  each. 
The  schools  were  listed  by  geographic  divisions  served  by  the 
Educational  Cooperative  Services  Units  (ECSU).  ECSU  was  funded  and 
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staffed  through  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education  and 
provided  equitable  regional  trainers  and  workshop  opportunities 
throughout  the  state. 

3.  This  researcher  searched  the  MEEP  school  listing  document 
looking  specifically  for  middle  schools  that  were  in  their  first  year 
of  the  school  improvement  process  and  that  were  within  a 
reasonable  driving  range  from  the  researcher's  own  assigned  school. 
Two  were  located.  Both  schools  were  located  in  suburban  areas 
several  rings  out  from  a metropolitan  area.  The  researcher 
telephoned  one  of  these  schools. 

I first  began  working  to  call  the  principal  of  Otter  Hill  Middle 
School  in  July  of  1990.  ...  On  August  6th  or  7th,  I finally  made 
contact  with  Margo  Wilson,  the  female  principal  of  the  school. 
She  was  most  pleasant  on  the  telephone  and  immediately  joked 
about  how  many  messages  I had  left  and  the  miss-coordination 
of  our  schedules.  . . . We  set  up  a meeting  for  August  22,  1990 
to  discuss  the  study. 

I asked  her  if  there  was  anyone  in  the  district  I needed  to 
discuss  the  study  with  before  we  proceeded  any  further.  She 
asked  that  I call  the  superintendent.  She  also  predicted  that 
he  would  say  that  it  was  OK  with  him  if  it  was  OK  with  the 
principal.  I called  the  superintendent  that  day  and  he  returned 
the  call  later  that  day.  He  spoke  exactly  as  Margo  predicted. 
(Researcher's  field  notes  of  8/22/90) 

This  researcher  met  with  the  principal  of  Otter  Hill  on  August 
22,  1990,  toured  the  school  at  her  suggestion,  and  shared  the  study 
proposal  and  information  with  her.  Margo  Wilson  decided  that  she 
would  explore  her  school's  participation  in  the  study.  By  the 
conclusion  of  this  meeting,  the  principal  suggested  that  she  speak 
with  the  MEEP  team  and  that  possibly  this  researcher  should  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  MEEP  team,  already  scheduled  for  September  13, 
1990  at  2:15  p.m.  This  researcher  agreed  to  this  idea  and  followed 
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up  with  a telephone  call  affirming  the  plan.  This  researcher  met  the 
MEEP  team  members  on  that  date,  obtained  signatures  on  research 
subject  agreement  forms  and  videotaped  that  MEEP  leadership  team 
meeting. 

Simultaneously,  the  researcher  was  contacting  the  principal  of 
the  second  middle  school  that  was  beginning  the  process  of  school 
improvement  in  the  1990-91  school  year.  This  principal  agreed  to 
meet  at  a restaurant  on  his  long,  daily  route  home  on  8/27/90. 


Rick,  the  principal  called  me  at  about  3:00  p.m.  to  say  that  he 
had  met  with  his  MEEP  team  and  they  felt  very  strongly  that  he 
should  not  get  into  the  study.  He  said  that  they  discussed  the 
study  for  quite  a while  and  the  team  had  several  reasons,  and 
that  actually  he  was  quite  embarrassed  about  the  situation. 

The  team  told  him  that  they  felt  the  study  could  detract  from 
his  organization  and  that  his  full  attention  needs  to  be  placed 
on  the  introduction  of  the  MEEP  process.  They  also  had  some 
concern  that  some  of  the  staff  would  not  view  the  study 
favorably.  Personally,  Rick  felt  that  the  part  about  keeping  the 
Dictaphone  diary  scared  him  because  he  is  not  very  good  at 
things  like  that.  However,  in  our  meeting,  he  had  said  that  this 
discipline  would  be  good  for  him. 

I explored  the  possibility  of  my  talking  to  the  team  and 
gathered  that  he  felt  they  had  discussed  the  issue  for  a long 
time  and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  convinced.  He  was 
worried  about  me  and  the  study  . . . We  ended  the  conversation 
by  saying  that  I would  check  out  the  possibilities  and  get  back 
to  him  if  I needed  to  do  so.  I wished  him  a good  year  and  he  did 
the  same  with  me.  We  said  our  good-byes.  The  entire 
conversation  (telephone)  lasted  4 to  5 minutes  maximum. 
(Researcher's  field  notes  of  8/30/90) 

The  rejection  of  this  school  as  a participant  in  the  study  posed 
problems.  There  were  two  remaining  options.  One  option  was  to 
attempt  to  involve  a junior  high  school  which  was  also  beginning 
involvement  in  SIP  rather  than  another  middle  school.  While  there 
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was  one  that  met  the  criteria  of  being  located  within  a driving 
distance  for  this  researcher,  this  researcher  was  aware  that  this 
school  was  also  a brand  new  school  in  1990-91.  An  additional 
concern  was  that  this  particular  junior  high  school  was  located  in 
the  same  school  district  as  the  pilot  study  schools  and  now 
contained  many  of  the  teachers  and  MEEP  team  members  formerly  at 
one  of  the  pilot  sites  used  the  previous  year  in  this  study. 

The  second  option  was  to  select  a school  that  was  not  in  its 
first  year  of  the  school  improvement  process.  The  researcher 
studied  the  list  of  participating  MEEP  schools  carefully.  Only  one 
more  middle  school  was  within  driving  distance  of  the  researcher's 
assigned  principalship.  That  school  was  beginning  its  third  year  in 
the  MEEP  process  in  1990-91. 

This  researcher  discussed  the  situation  with  the  doctoral 
committee  chair.  The  decision  was  made  to  pursue  the  involvement 
of  the  junior  high  school,  named  Black  Bear  Junior  High  School. 

This  researcher  met  with  the  principal  of  Black  Bear  Junior 
High  School  and  shared  the  study  proposal  with  him.  The  principal 
was  open  to  the  idea  and  decided  to  share  the  possibility  with  their 
school's  newly  formed  MEEP  team. 

I received  a call  from  the  principal  of  Black  Bear  Junior  High 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  17,  1990.  He  reported  to  me  that  some  of  the 
staff  were  uncomfortable  with  the  video-taping  idea  and  so  he 
was  going  to  have  to  turn  me  down  on  the  project. 

I went  home  that  night  and  wondered  what  to  do.  The 
year  is  quickly  passing  and  I am  again  turned  down  for  the 
second  school  to  follow  (case  study  school).  I pulled  out  the 
roster  of  schools  that  are  in  the  MEEP  process  and  thought.  . . . 

I paged  through  the  roster  and  decided  that  I had  two 
alternatives.  One  alternative  would  be  to  go  to  a senior  high 


school  that  is  in  the  first  year  of  the  school  improvement 
process.  There  are  several  that  I have  noted  in  the  area  near 
enough  to  be  followed  without  too  much  driving.  I had  also 
discussed  this  alternative  with  [the  doctoral  committee  chair] 
and  he  seemed  open  to  the  idea,  however,  I was  left  with  the 
feeling  that  he  would  have  preferred  the  involvement  of 
another  middle  school. 

Again,  I paged  carefully  through  the  roster  and  found  that 
Meadows  Middle  School  was  in  the  third  year  of  the  school 
improvement  process  (MEEP).  This  could  still  be  in  the 
developmental  stages,  particularly  if  there  is  lots  happening  in 
the  way  of  change.  I decided  to  call  this  school  and  see  if  the 
principal  was  in  (his  office).  The  time  was  4:00  p.m. 

A male  voice  [the  principal]  answered  the  phone.  ...  I 
briefly  explained  my  need  for  a school  that  is  involved  in  the 
MEEP  process  and  why  and  asked  if  I could  set  an  appointment 
to  visit  with  him.  I also  explained  that  I am  currently  a 
principal.  . . . We  decided  to  meet  on  Monday,  Oct.  29,  1990  at 
10:00  a.m.  He  gave  me  directions  to  the  school,  although  I was 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  area.  (Researcher's  field  notes  of 
10/17/90) 

This  researcher  met  with  Bruce  Bob,  the  principal  at  Meadows 
Middle  School,  and  presented  the  study  proposal  to  him.  He  agreed  to 
discuss  the  idea  with  the  school's  MEEP  team.  He  also  noted  that 
this  was  not  their  first  year  in  MEEP,  but  that  they  were  facing  many 
changes  with  the  reorganization  of  schools  in  their  district.  Bruce 
noted  that  the  fate  of  the  middle  school  was  yet  unknown  and  that 
the  MEEP  team  would  be  facing  many  changes.  This  MEEP  team 
agreed  to  the  study. 

In  summary,  two  middle  schools  were  selected  as  case  study 
sites.  The  first,  Otter  Hill  Middle  School,  was  in  its  first  year  of 
the  school  improvement  process  in  the  1990-91  school  year.  The 
second,  Meadows  Middle  School,  was  in  its  third  year  of  the  school 
improvement  process  in  the  1990-91  school  year. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A PILOT  STUDY  OF  TWO  SCHOOLS 
Overview  of  This  Chapter 

This  chapter  contains  two  pilot  studies  and  the  accompanying 
research  information.  Chapter  IV  includes  (a)  the  selection  of  the 
pilot  sites,  (b)  a pilot  study  of  Pines  Junior  High  School,  (c)  a pilot 
study  of  Peaches  Elementary  School,  (d)  cross  case  analysis,  and 
(e)  the  pilot  study  conclusions. 

Selection  of  the  Pilot  Sites 

The  two  schools  in  the  year  long  pilot  study  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  several  pre-determined  criteria.  These  criteria  were 
participation  in  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program, 
similarity  in  length  of  time  in  the  school  improvement  process, 
established  principals  on  site,  and  nearness  of  location  to  the 
researcher's  own  principalship.  One  of  the  schools  in  the  pilot  study 
was  an  elementary  school  and  one  was  a junior  high  school. 

Both  pilot  study  schools  were  located  in  the  same  suburban 
school  district.  They  were  selected  from  a pool  of  five  schools  who 
entered  MEEP  in  the  same  year  and  so  both  schools  were  in  their 
second  year  of  involvement  in  school  improvement.  Both  pilot  study 
schools  elected  to  become  involved  in  the  study.  They  were  both 
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recognized  MEEP  sites,  registered  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  meeting  all  the  state  requirements.  Both  principals 
were  established  principals  in  their  schools,  serving  a minimum  of 
three  years  at  the  site  prior  to  the  school's  involvement  in  the  MEEP 
program. 

Selection  of  the  schools  in  the  1989-90  pilot  studies  was 
made  by  following  these  steps:  First,  the  investigator  telephoned 

the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  school  district  to  request  a 
meeting  to  discuss  a potential  study  involving  two  schools  that  are 
at  the  same  point  in  the  school  improvement  process. 

Second,  the  investigator  met  with  the  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Director  of  Elementary  Education,  and  Director  of 
Secondary  Education.  Purposes  of  the  study  were  presented  and  an 
open  trust  building  discussion  took  place.  These  central  office 
personnel  suggested  drawing  from  a pool  of  five  schools  and 
principals  that  voluntarily  began  the  school  improvement  process  at 
the  same  time,  with  each  about  to  begin  their  second  year  in  1989- 
90.  The  directors  suggested  that  they  write  a letter  of  introduction 
to  each  of  these  five  principals. 

Third,  through  the  question  and  discussion  process  at  the  above 
meeting,  the  investigator  learned  that  two  of  the  five  buildings 
were  brand  new  schools  and  therefore  decided  that  this  introduced 
another  variable  that  made  these  schools  ineligible  for  the  study. 
Subsequently,  the  investigator  decided  to  approach  the  remaining 
three  principals  since  that  pool  of  candidate  schools  already  had  an 
established  principal  and  culture. 
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The  first  phone  call  was  to  the  female  principal  in  the  pool; 
she  declined  to  meet  with  the  investigator  because  she  was  already 
involved  in  a large  project  that  would  take  the  1989-90  school  year 
to  complete.  Phone  calls  to  the  two  male  principals  remaining  in  the 
pool  resulted  in  successfully  setting  up  a luncheon  meeting  with 
each  of  them.  Purposes  for  the  study,  protocol,  and  a 
consent/information  form  were  presented  at  this  meeting  and  were 
left  with  the  potential  subjects.  The  investigator  had  met  neither 
of  the  principals  prior  to  arriving  at  their  schools  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting. 


Pilot  Study:  Pines  Junior  High  School.  1989-90 

Pines  Junior  High  was  a school  of  about  1350  students  in  a 
suburban  area.  The  school  is  located  near  the  senior  high  school  and 
the  two  buildings  share  outdoor  physical  education  facilities  in  a 
large  space.  Twenty  years  ago,  this  community  was  a small  town 
near  the  metro  area,  but  now  it  has  been  absorbed  totally  by  the 
suburban  spread  of  homes  and  businesses.  Pines  Junior  High  is  just 
a couple  of  city  blocks  from  the  main  street  of  the  town.  There 
were  134  people  on  the  total  staff  of  PJH. 


The  Principal's  Skills.  Behaviors.  Attitudes,  and  Values  in  SIP 

My  very  first  impression  of  this  building  is  "friendly."  As  I 
approached  the  office  from  the  front  hallway  on  10/6/89,  a 
woman  was  walking  out.  She  smiled  and  said  a friendly  "Hi!" 
The  three  women  working  in  the  office  were  helpful  and 
friendly.  . . . Don  Lake,  the  principal,  was  at  a meeting  upstairs 
when  I arrived  this  first  time.  Soon  he  appeared  in  the  office. 
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Don  Lake  is  a shorter,  gray-haired,  trim  gentleman  with  a 
big  smile.  He  is  in  his  late  fifties  and  appears  very 
comfortable  with  himself.  He  held  out  his  hand  as  his 
secretary  introduced  us  to  each  other  and  we  decided  to  depart 
for  lunch  and  our  meeting  immediately.  . . . (Researcher's  field 
notes  of  10/06/89) 

The  discussion  at  lunch  revealed  several  steps  in  Pines  Junior 
High  School's  initial  involvement  in  planned  school  improvement 
through  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP). 

Don  said  he  had  tossed  the  idea  at  the  staff  just  to  see  if  there 
was  an  interest  (in  the  Spring  of  1988).  Twenty-six  teachers 
had  indicated  they  wanted  to  be  in  on  a workshop  and  were 
interested  in  serving  on  the  building  leadership  team  or  MEEP 
team.  Jeb,  the  Secondary  Director  for  the  district,  and  Don 
discussed  ways  to  cut  down  this  number.  . . . They  published  the 
week  and  the  number  of  teachers  interested  was  reduced  to  18. 
That  was  still  too  large,  so  Don  decided  to  give  the  option  to 
the  teachers  as  to  how  to  handle  this.  The  teachers  decided  to 
hold  an  election  to  select  six  teachers.  The  nurse  was 
selected  to  count  the  ballots  but  no  one  was  to  hear  about  the 
exact  voting  results. 

The  six  teachers  who  won  this  election  included  two 
from  the  science  department,  two  from  math,  one  special 
education  teacher,  and  one  social  studies  teacher.  Five  are 
male  and  one  is  female.  Don  was  then  concerned  about  equality 
both  department-wise  and  sex-wise.  Two  women  came  to  see 
Don  about  the  sex  equity  issue.  However,  he'd  done  his 
homework  and  pointed  out  that  over  50%  of  the  teachers  were 
female  and  they  had  obviously  voted  for  the  males.  He  said 
that  the  women  had  replied  that  women  always  vote  for  men. 
Don  also  said  some  folks  were  very  upset  at  not  making  the 
team  and  some  even  cried.  Don  mentioned  that  they  had  not  yet 
figured  out  a rotation  or  representation  system  for  the  MEEP 
team  and  some  concern  is  being  expressed  by  staff  over  this 
because  of  wanting  fair  representation.  (Researcher's  field 
notes  of  10/06/89) 

Field  notes  from  this  first  meeting  with  Don  Lake  reveal 
patterns  that  would  consistently  weave  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
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1989-90  school  year.  First,  already  apparent  was  the  fact  that  this 
principal  had  definite  ideas  about  his  leadership  style  with  his 
staff.  He  went  to  the  staff  first  to  see  if  there  was  interest  in 
applying  to  become  a Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  site.  He 
also  had  the  staff  select  their  own  MEEP  team  representatives 
through  an  election  when  he  was  unsure  as  to  how  to  narrow  the  list 
of  candidates. 

Second,  Don  Lake  believed  that  he  was  still  learning  and  that 
he  could  learn  from  staff  members  at  his  school.  One  interview 
revealed  that  Don  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program  through  two  of  the  teachers  who 
had  attended  a staff  development  workshop  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

As  the  school  year  progressed,  data  accumulated  showing  that 
most  of  the  teachers  viewed  Don  Lake  as  open,  warm,  sincere, 
caring,  and  somewhat  naive.  These  notes  result  from  an  interview 
with  a randomly  selected  member  of  the  MEEP  team. 

Researcher:  Please  describe  the  principal. 

Tom:  Don  is  open,  honest,  friendly,  thoughtful,  naive,  exciting, 

energetic,  and  so  supportive. 

Researcher:  What  do  you  mean  by  naive? 

Tom:  He's  naive  as  regards  to  PJH,  he  uses  rose-colored 

glasses  sometimes.  And  he  is  such  a facilitator. 

Researcher:  Is  Don  a risk-taker?  . . . 

Tom:  Yes.  Umm--as  much  as  you  can  find  in  education.  He  is  a 

cautious  risk-taker.  Education  has  certain  perimeters  within 
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which  to  take  risks  and  Don  knows  how  to  test  the  boundaries.  . . 
(Researcher's  interview  notes,  5/30/90) 

Most  of  the  staff  had  a positive  view  of  this  principal  in 

regard  to  the  school  improvement  process.  Many  found  Don  willing 

to  try  new  things.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  comments  of  the 

staff  as  elicited  through  a random  staff  survey  of  part  of  the  staff 

in  the  spring  of  the  school  year.  The  question  was,  "Please  describe 

your  principal  as  you  see  his  involvement  and  role  in  the  school 

improvement  process"  (PJH  Staff  Survey,  May  1990).  The  staff 

members  used  the  term  "facilitator"  when  describing  their 

principal’s  role.  In  addition,  many  other  staff  members  described 

their  principal's  role  in  school  improvement  in  a positive  way. 

• It  is  his  goal  to  allow  staff  decision  making  on  98%  of  issues. 
He  is  well  respected,  therefore,  his  opinion  carries  much 
weight. 

• I think  Don  is  very  open  to  opinions,  discussion,  and  new  ways 
of  doing  things.  He  seems  to  feel  comfortable  as  a member  of 
a team  as  well  as  a leader. 

• Supportive— in  the  "ring"  of  leadership  rather  than  at  the 
pinnacle. 

• Tries  to  involve  as  many  people  as  possible  in  the  improvement 
process. 

• He  encourages  people  to  voice  their  opinion,  but  ultimately  the 
decision  is  his. 

• Very  involved,  but  lets  us  all  participate-believes  in  the  team 
approach. 

• A facilitator,  decision  maker,  and  final  authority. 
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• Mr.  Lake  gives  his  staff  a great  deal  of  input,  I enjoy  working 
with  him.  (Pines  Junior  High  staff  survey  comments  of  May, 
1990) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  not  everyone  viewed  the  principal 
as  such  a warm  and  open  facilitator  of  change.  The  following  are 
notes  from  an  interview  with  a male  teacher  who  also  was  randomly 
selected  and  had  never  served  on  the  MEEP  team.  This  quote  from  the 
notes  begins  soon  after  we  entered  the  room  he  selected  for  the 
interview.  The  reader  will  also  discover  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
pilot  studies  in  the  example  that  follows,  that  of  honing  the 
researcher's  skills. 

Fred  immediately  asked  me  about  the  anonymity  of  the 
interview.  I assured  him  that  no  real  names  were  to  be  used 
with  any  reports.  I had  hardly  finished  the  last  word  when  he 
pressed  on,  expressing  the  concern  that  this  was  not  the  total 
concern.  He  informed  me  that  my  procedure  for  meeting  him 
hardly  made  him  anonymous,  that  he  was  sure  that  the  office 
staff  knew  that  he  was  being  interviewed  by  me. 

As  he  spoke,  I had  to  agree  with  him.  I had  not  even 
considered  this  as  a problem,  partly  because  I am  new  at  this 
kind  of  research  and  partly  because  I have  found  no  exception 

to  open  and  positive  full  cooperation  on  the  part  of  every 

person  I have  encountered  in  this  building.  In  fact,  one 
gentleman  went  out  of  his  way  at  one  in-service  I was  taping 
to  let  me  know  what  an  excellent  place  this  was,  approaching 
me  at  the  coffee  break  and  volunteering  lots  of  information  I 
recorded  in  field  notes.  I was  surprised  by  Fred's  reaction  and 
I was  unsure  of  what  to  do  next.  I feel  I am  pretty  skilled  in 
working  with  people,  even  in  tough  situations,  so  I decided  to 

see  if  I could  gently  calm  him  down.  Perhaps  he  did  not  want 

to  conduct  the  interview,  and  that  would  be  OK  with  me,  this 
problem  was  occurring  because  of  my  short-sightedness. 

I asked  Fred  if  he  wanted  to  do  the  interview  at  all,  and 
he  replied  that  he  wanted  to  hear  all  of  the  questions  and  then 
he  would  decide.  So  I rattled  down  the  list  of  every  question 
on  my  structured  form,  carefully  watching  Fred  for  a reaction. 
He  replied  that  he  would  answer  the  questions  as  it  was 
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perhaps  a way  to  get  some  of  the  needed  changes  around  here. 

I began  with  the  demographics. 

Fred  is  a regular  education  teacher  in  this  school.  He  has 
been  a teacher  for  nine  years,  two  of  these  years  have  been  in 
this  school.  Therefore,  Fred  has  been  working  with  this 
principal  for  the  last  two  years.  . . . 

Researcher:  Please  describe  the  principal. 

Fred:  I think  he  is  very  unsupportive,  interested  in  himself 
primarily,  making  sure  he  doesn't  make  waves.  He  is  concerned 
with  appearances  and  so  is  not  supportive. 

Researcher:  Is  the  principal  a risk  taker  and  why  do  you 
answer  as  you  do? 

Fred:  No  - for  the  same  reasons.  He  doesn't  want  to  create 
waves.  Maybe  because  he  is  near  retirement.  I don't  see  him 
as  willing  to  try  things.  (Researcher's  interview  notes  of 
5/29/90) 

Other  staff  members  expressed  problem  areas  when  describing 
their  principal  and  his  involvement  and  role  in  the  school 
improvement  process.  Tom,  in  his  interview  noted  earlier,  had 
described  the  principal  as  having  rose-colored  glasses  sometimes. 
Some  staff  were  unsure  of  his  role,  others  were  blunt  about  negative 
areas.  Some  survey  comments  with  concerns  follow: 

• I'm  not  sure  what  the  improvement  process  is  but  I do  see  Don 
going  to  workshops,  and  even  one  day  both  principals  were 
gone.  In  large  group  sessions  during  school  workshop  time  he 
is  a participant.  Today  he  was  working  with  another  staff 
member  drawing  names  for  cans  of  pop  and  delivering  these  to 
classrooms.  I do  not  attend  the  morning  meetings  of  MEEP  so 
do  not  see  his  part  there. 

• If  group  decisions  do  not  go  his  way--he  re-votes  until  it  does. 
He  knows  what  he  wants  and  is  excellent  at  manipulating  us  to 
reach  his  goals--although  he  does  it  in  a manner  to  make  us 
think  he  lets  us  make  the  decisions.  He  avoids  large  group 
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discussions  as  to  avoid  waves  on  any  large  issues.  Don't  get 
me  wrong— he's  very  nice— pleasant  to  work  with.  But  we  are 
a strong,  fair,  cohesive  staff— so  we  deal  with  him  well. 

• Biding  his  time  for  retirement.  Does  OK. 

• He  needs  to  back  up  the  staff  more  knowing  that  we  are 
professionals,  not  children. 

• Is  supportive  if  there  are  no  problems,  when  problems  arise 
the  support  vanishes  (Pines  Junior  High  staff  survey  comments 
of  May,  1990) 

This  school's  MEEP  team  underwent  a complete  transition  to 
new  members  in  April  of  1990  due  to  the  impending  transfer  of  all 
but  one  of  the  former  members  to  a new  junior  high  school  that  was 
opening  in  the  district.  This  situation  presented  the  unusual 
opportunity  of  observing  the  principal  as  he  continued  the  school 
improvement  process,  but  with  an  entirely  new  team.  Field  notes 
from  the  time  period  following  this  second  planning  meeting  held  by 
this  new  MEEP  team  demonstrate  Don's  deliberate  decision  to  let  the 
team  struggle,  although  experiencing  frustration  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over,  the  group  settled  on  meeting 
at  7:45  p.m.  in  the  main  lobby.  . . . Everyone  was  discussing 
their  plans  for  the  interim  time.  Someone  asked  Don  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  He  replied,  "I'm  going  to  have  a cup  of  coffee 
with  Barb.  I want  to  talk  to  her!"  ...  I packed  up  my  camera 
and  we  headed  upstairs.  Don  immediately  said,  "I  am  still 
uncomfortable  with  this  group  because  I don't  know  when  to 
hold  back  and  when  to  provide  direction.1'  He  asked  me  how  I 
thought  it  went.  I gave  a generic,  "I  thought  it  went  well,  what 
do  you  think?"  By  this  time  we  were  up  the  stairs  and  a glance 
across  the  lobby  told  us  Jeb,  the  Secondary  Director,  had 
arrived.  . . . We  told  Jeb  we  were  heading  to  the  Pub  and  he  was 
all  for  this  idea.  . . . 

Don  said  he  felt  the  team  was  coming  along  better  and 
"even  got  some  planning  done  today."  However,  he  felt  it 
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started  in  confusion  and  they  had  to  spin  a bottle  to  decide  on 
a facilitator  for  the  meeting.  He  explained  how  the  bottle 
pointed  to  the  parent,  Vickie,  but  she  leaned  over,  and  then 
after  a moment  decided  not  to  avoid  but  rather  to  act  as  the 
facilitator.  Don  said  she  later  told  him  this  was  the  first  time 
she  had  facilitated  anything. 

(Observational  Comment:  As  soon  as  the  meeting  had  ended, 
Vickie  had  stated  this  to  Don,  getting  all  red  as  she  said  it.) 
(Researcher's  field  notes  of  4/26/90) 

The  meeting  we  had  just  left  was  the  second  organizational 

meeting  of  the  new  team.  They  were  stepping  into  the  middle  of  a 

process  began  by  a. team  that  had  the  training,  the  background 

history,  had  led  the  development  of  the  school's  goals,  and  had 

shared  almost  two  years  of  group  development.  This  new  team's 

inclination  at  the  meeting  was  to  hope  that  Don  would  "save"  them 

by  taking  over  this  meeting.  He  had  remained  silent,  and  they 

became  even  more  uncomfortable.  Finally,  the  assistant  principal 

stated  what  most  were  thinking  (if  not  all).  She  asked  aloud  why  the 

principal  was  not  taking  over.  Even  then  he  simply  remained  silent 

while  they  struggled  it  out  and  decided  on  a way  to  begin. 

The  Role  of  the  Principal  in  the  School  Improvement  Process 

Direct  observations  showed  little  change  in  Don's  role  as 
principal  for  the  1989-90  school  year.  Don's  role  remained 
facilitative  in  most  situations.  He  valued  representation  from  all 
factions  of  the  staff.  "On  that  question,  you  better  be  sure  they  all 
have  an  opportunity  for  questions-cooks,  custodians,  etc."  (Video 
transcription  of  MEEP  team  meeting,  11/7/89).  The  MEEP  team 
members  were  selected  by  all  staff  voting,  and  workshops  included 
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all  building  staff.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  only 
teachers  served  on  the  PJH  MEEP  team. 

The  principal  functioned  as  a regular  member  of  the  MEEP 
team,  taking  his  rotational  turns  as  chair  or  recorder.  He  encouraged 
and  supported  the  MEEP  team  decisions,  and  abided  by  them. 

Conflict  management  was  one  role  area  that  some  staff 
expressed  as  needing  definition  on  the  part  of  the  principal.  The 
following  excerpt  is  from  the  first  observation  made  of  the  first 
MEEP  team.  Their  first  MEEP  team  meeting  of  the  year  included  an 
agitated  discussion  on  how  to  handle  the  open  forum  at  the 
workshop.  Don  took  on  a role  of  listening  and  paraphrasing  in  this 
discussion. 

Byron  (Science  teacher):  That  works  now,  but  not  for  the  next 
April.  I think  that  is  more  the  problem.  We  are  having  an  open 
forum  to  allow  people  to  come  with  their  concerns,  and  then  to 
talk  with  them  to  decide  who  could  best  handle  this  problem. 

Don  (principal):  Are  you  saying  we  should  have  regular  open 
forum  meetings? 

Byron:  If  not,  we  are  just  organizing  bitch  sessions  with  your 
friends. 

Don:  I am  just  trying  to  hear  what  you  are  saying. 

Byron:  If  we  are  calling  it  open  forum,  we  need  to  meet 
regularly. 

Don:  So  you  are  saying  what  I was  saying. 

Byron:  Yes,  what  other  options  do  we  have?  (Researcher's 
video  transcription  of  11/7/89) 

However,  analysis  of  this  meeting  revealed  that  Don  thought 
the  conflict  was  on  how  to  operate  the  open  forum.  In  reality,  this 
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lengthy  and  animated  discussion  among  the  full  team  was  about  the 
power  of  the  MEEP  team.  While  in  the  discussion,  Don  attempted  to 
resolve  the  problem  through  careful  listening  and  paraphrasing,  by 
pointing  out  similar  points  of  view,  and  finally  he  asked  for  help  in 
understanding  the  problem.  By  this  time  the  issue  had  become 
clouded  and  one  team  member's  response  got  Don  off  the  track.  Then, 
Don  left  the  room  at  the  break  time  and  the  rest  of  the  team  settled 
the  issue  with  a quick  and  loud  argument.  They  soon  had  consensus, 
they  chuckled  over  their  method,  and  then  later  they  teased  Don  that 
they  did  better  when  he  was  gone. 

The  Sharing  of  Leadership  At  Pines  Junior  High 

Appointed  leaders  among  the  school  staff 

The  original  MEEP  team  consisted  of  the  principal,  two  science 
teachers,  two  mathematics  teachers,  one  special  education  teacher, 
one  social  studies  teacher,  and  a parent.  The  parent  and  one  teacher 
were  female. 

This  MEEP  team  used  a collaborative  approach  to  implementing 
planned  school  improvement  at  Pines  Junior  High  School.  This  was 
demonstrated  early  in  the  study  in  two  ways.  First,  the  Pines  MEEP 
team  was  appointed  by  their  colleagues  through  letting  the  principal 
know  they  were  interested,  and  then  through  a voting  process 
involving  all  of  the  staff.  Second,  the  MEEP  team  had  readily  agreed 
to  the  study  and  demonstrated  this  commitment  through  having  Tom, 
a teacher  on  the  MEEP  team,  telephone  the  decision  to  participate  in 
the  study  to  this  researcher. 
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This  MEEP  team  had  worked  together  for  all  of  the  1988-89 
school  year,  and  were  into  their  second  year  of  the  school 
improvement  process  as  this  pilot  study  began.  They  worked  quite 
well  together,  communicating  until  they  were  able  to  work  out 
something  when  disagreeing.  They  referred  to  themselves  as 
"MEEPers"  and  joked  with  each  other  easily. 

This  first  MEEP  team  at  PJH  also  had  worked  together  long 
enough  and  well  enough  that  they  had  worked  out  the  ability  to  imply 
large  parts  of  their  discussions  and  fully  understand  each  other  by 
the  time  this  researcher  was  involved  with  the  group.  Observational 
comments  from  the  first  observation  demonstrate  this  working 
arrangement. 

(Observational  comment:  At  this  time  it  appears  to  me  that 

Virginia  is  clearly  in  charge  of  the  meeting,  not  formally  but 
simply  by  taking  it  over.  She  is  currently  the  only  woman  in 
the  room.  She  is  attractive,  direct,  and  appears  at  ease.  While 
three  of  the  men  have  interacted  with  her  to  this  point,  in 
addition  to  the  principal,  Virginia  seems  to  have  the  ideas. 

Don  appears  to  have  been  in  his  own  thoughts  for  a bit 
while  he  worked  with  that  paper  and  he  completely  missed  the 
part  about  the  mission  statement.  In  fact,  some  of  this  is  not 
making  sense  to  me  as  this  group  talks  about  topics  and 
switches  the  topic  without  naming  the  topic.  I figure  it  out  by 
listening  to  the  discussion,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  I am  the 
only  one  lost.  I count  it  up  as  a factor  of  newness  to  the  group 
for  me.  However,  I am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
meeting  of  the  group  this  year.  (Researcher's  field  notes  for 
1 1/7/90) 

This  first  PJH  MEEP  team  made  plans  for  and  conducted  two 
different  staff  inservices,  one  in  November  of  1989  and  one  in 
January  of  1990.  Because  of  large  numbers  of  PJH  staff  being 
transferred  to  a new  district  junior  high  school  scheduled  to  open  in 
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the  fall  of  1990,  this  MEEP  team,  including  Don,  worked  hard  to 
prepare  the  group  for  this  needed  transition  by  spending  the  entire 
January  inservice  on  the  topic  of  change  and  transition. 

In  January  of  1990,  this  first  PJH  MEEP  team  developed  a 
transition  task  force  after  giving  the  total  school  staff  an 
assessment  to  learn  whether  an  individual  was  an  "innovator,  early 
adopter,  late  adopter,  or  laggard"  (Videotape  transcription, 

1/15/90).  They  encouraged  staff  from  each  of  the  classifications  to 
join  the  task  force  so  diversity  would  be  accomplished. 

The  entire  MEEP  team  shared  an  active  role  in  presenting  the 
January  inservice  information  to  the  staff.  However,  the  most  minor 
presentation  role  was  played  by  the  principal.  When  the  staff  broke 
into  small  discussion  groups  in  a series  of  rooms,  each  MEEP  team 
member  led  a small  group,  including  the  principal  this  time. 

Every  staff  member  was  invited  to  attend  the  monthly  MEEP 
team  meetings.  Many  came  and  joined  right  into  the  discussion  or 
asked  questions.  One  observation  included  the  monthly  open  MEEP 
meeting  where  the  MEEP  team  asked  attending  staff  to  assist  them 
in  developing  the  process  of  selecting  a new  MEEP  team  since  all  but 
one  of  the  current  MEEP  team  members  were  being  transferred  to  the 
new  junior  high  school. 

The  first  MEEP  team  had  planned  to  attend  the  spring 
conference  sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  MEEP 
teams.  However,  upon  finding  the  PJH  MEEP  team  at  dinner  on  the 
day  of  their  arrival,  this  researcher  learned  that  only  the  principal 
and  the  parent  remained  from  the  original  MEEP  team.  In  the  one 
meeting  since  this  researcher's  last  observation,  the  MEEP  team  had 
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decided  that  the  new  MEEP  team  should  be  the  ones  attending  the 
spring  State  Department  of  Education  conference. 

The  new  MEEP  team  was  very  different  in  make-up  from  the 
first.  Again,  the  members  had  been  elected  by  their  colleagues,  but 
now  the  only  male  on  this  team  was  the  principal!  The  new  team 
consisted  of  the  special  education  department  head,  a counselor,  a 
social  studies  teacher,  the  assistant  principal,  the  band  teacher,  a 
science  teacher,  one  parent  formerly  on  the  team,  and  the  principal. 

Although  transcriptions  and  field  notes  from  the  April 
conference  reveal  struggles  for  a group  identity  and  roles  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  this  group  had  worked  out  a rotational  system  for 
deciding  who  would  chair  and  who  would  take  notes  at  each  meeting. 
At  their  last  MEEP  team  meeting  of  the  year,  on  5/30/90,  people 
easily  agreed  to  take  on  the  roles  of  the  facilitator  (chair)  and 
recorder,  as  well  as  assignments  for  various  end-of-the-year 
functions. 

The  PJH  staff  survey  (1990)  also  contained  an  open-ended 
question  regarding  their  appointed  leaders  for  the  school 
improvement  process.  Some  of  the  staff  described  their  elected  SIP 
team  in  very  positive  terms  and  could  identify  SIP  team  roles  in 
staff  development  and  goal  setting. 

• Inventor  of  ideas.  Promoter  of  goals.  Encourager  of 
development  of  staff  and  building.  Leadership  in  building 
directions. 

• I see  their  primary  roles,  now,  as  staff  development  and 
hopefully  on  organized  staff  development  program  would  lead 
to  school  improvement.  I see  their  secondary  role  as 
developing  an  avenue  or  process  for  growth  in  staff 
involvement  in  decision  making  in  the  building. 
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• They  plan  the  staff  development  part  of  the  workshops  and  get 
us  started  on  things  we  want  to  change. 

• I see  the  MEEP  team  as  the  "cog-of-the-wheel."  I see  them  as 
being  responsible  for  keeping  the  school  "on  track"  and  focused 
on  where  we're  going  and  how  we're  going  to  get  there.  They 
don't  do  all  the  work,  but  they  help  provide  the  direction  and 
help  supply  the  resources  to  accomplish  our  goals.  (Staff 
survey,  May,  1990) 

Other  staff  members  perceived  the  SIP  team  as  a facilitator 
role,  where  the  real  decision  makers  were  the  staff  as  a whole. 

These  people  had  observed  a team  role  that  contained  components  of 
participative  leadership,  communication,  conflict  management,  and 
an  ability  to  build  group  cohesion. 

• Only  to  facilitate  the  improvement  process,  not  to  make 
decisions.  Decisions  are  made  by  the  entire  staff. 

• Make  staff  aware  of  areas  to  improve.  Offer  opinions.  Try  to 
encourage  unity. 

• Does  a great  job  of  getting  staff  involved.  Lets  people  feel 
like  their  ideas  count-very  non-threatening.  Great  listeners- 
-Do  not  get  defensive  when  someone  disagrees  about 
something.  Definitely  leaves  decisions  up  to  the  staff  and  not 
to  the  MEEP  team.  (Pines  Junior  High  staff  survey  comments  of 
May,  1990) 

Some  staff  were  not  pleased  with  the  functions  of  the  SIP 
team.  These  appeared  to  misunderstand  the  role  of  MEEP  team. 
Several  staff  members  believed  the  SIP  team  directed  social 
functions. 


PAST  EXPERIENCE-Direct  staff  social  functions.  Facilitate 
workshops. 
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• I observe  their  attendance  of  workshops,  but  do  not  know  what 
is  done  there.  These  people  have  met  to  organize  school 
workshops  and  have  led  the  activities.  They  seem  to  be  very 
involved  in  social  activities  for  staff  and  students.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  what  their  area  of  decision  making  or  authority  is. 
The  team  does  not  invite  staff  to  meetings  but  did  begin  to 
send  out  minutes.  They  make  decisions  and  then  send  out 
instructions  of  how  we  are  to  carry  on.  (Staff  survey,  1990) 

Observations  contradicted  the  above  staff  comment  and 

showed  that  all  staff  members  were  invited  to  MEEP  team  meetings. 

Many  came  and  participated  in  the  discussions  and  decision  making 

process  with  the  SIP  team. 

Several  staff  members  believed  the  SIP  goals  were  too  low  and 
some  even  offered  suggestions  on  what  should  be  addressed. 

• Their  role  is  to  investigate  change  and  improvement.  I hope 
they  tackle  more  worthwhile  issues  next  year. 

• For  what  they  do--takes  up  far  too  many  sub  days  and  time. 

• Good  job  on  workshops.  Their  ongoing  goals  are  not  always 
clear. 

• I have  only  attended  one  workshop  which  dealt  with  personal 
feelings,  etc.  I personally  feel  these  workshops  should  be  done 
on  our  off  time. 

• I don't  believe  MEEP  does  much  in  this  school.  This  is  not  a 
negative  statement.  Our  "school  climate"  has  usually  been  very 
high.  Perhaps  MEEPers  or  the  district  don't  see  MEEP  as  being 
involved  in  issues  such  as  class  size,  assignments,  budget,  etc. 
but  only  in  little  things.  MEEP  goals  are  set  too  low.  (Staff 
survey,  1990) 

It  would  appear  that  the  SIP  team's  duties  and  role  should  have 
been  clarified  with  the  staff  as  a whole.  The  staff  member  making 
the  comment  on  need  for  involvement  in  issues  such  as  budget  or 
class  size  was  apparently  unaware  that  the  MEEP  team  made  the 
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decisions  for  all  spending  of  staff  development  moneys.  Further,  the 
department  heads  already  had  major  decision  making  power 
regarding  the  budget  within  the  school.  Some  frustrations,  such  as 
class  size,  were  district  concerns  and  had  not  been  handed  over  to 
the  school  to  decide. 

Two  staff  comments  were  very  perceptive.  One  simply  wrote, 
"Struggling  to  find  purpose."  The  first  SIP  team  had  accomplished 
staff  training,  school  assessment  and  whole  staff  planning  and  the 
start  of  implementation  of  planned  school  improvement.  And  then 
all  but  the  principal  and  one  team  member  received  notices  that  they 
were  transferred  to  another  school  for  the  next  year.  The  student 
body  was  also  being  redistributed  among  three  school  during  the 
next  year.  The  SIP  team  had  responded  by  planning  for  the  smoothest 
transition  for  staff  and  students  possible,  both  those  departing  and 
those  entering.  They  developed  a procedure  for  the  selection  of  the 
new  SIP  team  members  and  then  handed  the  leadership  power  to  the 
new  group.  The  new  group  immediately  began  to  meet  and  began  to 
make  plans  for  the  ending  of  that  school  year  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year. 

Perhaps  the  real  problem  was  not  that  the  SIP  leadership  team 
failed  to  set  worthwhile  goals.  As  one  staff  member  observed,  the 
appointed  leaders  had  a tough  job.  "It  seems  tough  to  develop  things 
because  many  of  the  staff  don't  want  to  participate  in  decision- 
making" (Pines  Junior  High  staff  survey  comment,  May,  1990). 
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Emergent  leaders  among  the  school  staff 

At  the  time  of  the  data  collection  for  this  pilot  study,  this 
researcher  did  not  specifically  observe  for  nor  develop  any  system 
of  data  collection  regarding  the  emergent  leadership.  However, 
observational  data  revealed  several  points  regarding  emergent 
leadership.  First,  at  PJH  all  the  SIP  team  members  were  elected  by 
colleagues  to  represent  colleagues,  and  so  these  were  people  who 
had  emerged  as  leaders  among  the  staff. 

Second,  the  first  SIP  team  shared  the  leadership  of  workshops 
and  meetings  among  themselves  and  some  staff  members.  They  sent 
two  female  teachers  (not  on  the  MEEP  team)  to  a two  day  workshop 
and  then  had  them  do  a major  presentation  on  change  and  transition 
at  a SIP  workshop  for  all  staff  members. 

Third,  the  SIP  team  viewed  the  other  forms  of  leadership  in 
the  building  as  key  to  the  success  of  the  school.  Observations 
uncovered  several  discussions  regarding  the  department  head 
meetings,  duplication  of  efforts,  and  who  had  which  tasks.  While 
each  discussion  provided  some  aspect  of  definition,  the  original 
MEEP  team  eventually  decided  the  role  of  the  department  heads  was 
key  in  handling  specific  duties  and  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
overpower  or  take  over  this  role  and  function. 

And  last,  the  SIP  leadership  team  shared  decision  making  with 
all  staff  members.  Their  meetings  were  open  to  everyone.  They  led 
the  staff  in  small  group  decision  making  and  then  to  developing 
consensus  on  school-wide  goals. 
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Patterns  and  Aspects  of  Group  Cohesion 

The  original  PJH  MEEP  team  was  a cohesive  group.  They  were 
beginning  their  second  year  as  a team  when  first  observed.  They  had 
developed  their  own  shortcuts  to  discussions,  methods  for 
disagreement,  and  some  jargon  of  their  own  by  the  first  observation 
for  this  study  (see  "Appointed  Leaders  Among  the  School  Staff"). 

They  had  also  worked  out  a system  for  sharing  the  rotation  of  chair 
and  recorder  for  each  MEEP  team  meeting  and  included  the  principal 
in  that  rotation.  They  readily  divided  up  tasks.  All  members  of  the 
team  shared  thoughts  and  feelings  at  the  meetings,  even  angrily 
disagreeing  and  then  laughing  about  their  techniques  for  resolving 
disagreements.  This  experienced  MEEP  team  welcomed  staff  input 
and  told  staff  they  were  welcome  to  attend  all  MEEP  team  meetings. 

The  new  MEEP  team  (developed  in  April,  1990)  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  desiring  an  instant  working 
relationship.  They  had  work  to  do,  little  time  in  which  to  do  the 
work,  and  knew  nothing  about  each  other  in  the  working  team 
relationship.  Videotapes  of  the  second  working  meeting  of  the 
newly  formed  MEEP  team,  while  at  the  Spring  MEEP  Conference  in 
Brainerd,  Minnesota,  revealed  struggles  to  decide  who  would  chair 
the  meetings  and  how  they  would  organize.  They  honestly  recognized 
this  frustration  and  so  decided  to  kick  off  their  planning  meeting  at 
the  conference  by  having  each  MEEP  team  member  use  a metaphor 
that  described  what  that  individual  was  feeling  at  the  time. 

[Observational  Comment:  The  group  has  gathered  around  one  of 

the  tables  in  the  indoor  pool  area  of  the  resort.  The  area  is 
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very  comfortable  and  they  purchased  plastic  bottles  of  pop 
from  machines  located  over  at  the  edge  of  the  room.  It  is 
raining  intensely  outside-actually  it  is  a downpour.  Because 
this  room  has  a solid  wall  of  windows  to  a patio,  the  room  is 
noisy.  There  are  also  other  people  in  the  room  and  so  this  MEEP 
team  has  selected  an  area  near  the  windows  and  somewhat 
away  from  other  groups.  After  sharing  about  two  minutes  of 
comments  regarding  the  presentation  sessions  that  just  ended, 
Donna  suggests  that  they  begin  the  meeting  with  each  person 
sharing  a metaphor  that  describes  how  they  feel.] 

Don  (the  principal)  begins:  I feel  like  a bug  with  a tennis 
slipper  coming  down  on  it--splat! 

Donna:  I feel  like  a zipper  with  notches  gone  and  I don't  want 
to  go  down  and  I don't  want  anything  exposed. 

Anita:  I feel  like  an  oak  just  ready  to  leaf  out.  I have  a solid 
base  . . . (unable  to  hear  the  rest) 

Karla:  I feel  like  the  story,  The  Ugly  Duckling,  unsure  and 
awkward  right  now  but  knowing  things  are  going  to  work  out. 

Mikki  (the  parent  facilitator  of  this  meeting  and  also  member 
of  the  first  MEEP  team):  I feel  like  a spider  who  had  spun  a 
beautiful  web.  The  wind  came  along  and  blew  it  away  but  the 
spider  goes  right  back  to  it. 

Maxine:  When  you  work  on  a computer  you  can  see  part  of  what 
you  are  working  on.  I am  one  chapter  that  is  being  worked  on, 
and  I can't  see  the  end  product.  I'm  one  chapter  and  everybody 
else  is  fitting  in"  (gestures  to  those  next  to  her). 

[Observational  Comment:  There  are  two  other  metaphors  shared 
that  I am  unable  to  hear  in  total.]  (Researcher's  field  notes  and 
videotape  transcription  of  4/26/90) 

This  new  MEEP  team  showed  frustration  in  trying  to  organize 
themselves  as  a working  school  improvement  leadership  team  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  however  they  knew  each  other  as  staff  members. 
It  should  be  noted  that  they  did  not  know  everything  about  each 
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other,  as  the  following  excerpt  will  show.  This  discussion  took 
place  at  an  evening  social  event  for  the  MEEP  team  attending  the 
conference.  This  researcher  acted  as  a participant/observer  at  the 
gathering  and  took  notes  upon  getting  back  into  the  hotel  room. 

. . . After  cruising  the  entire  place  I found  two  team  members, 
sitting  away  from  the  dance  floor.  They  waved  and  I joined 
them.  Soon  a third  teacher  came  back  to  the  table.  We  talked 
casually.  Eventually  the  science  teacher  asked  the  special 
education  teacher  if  she  had  ever  been  married.  Anita  replied, 
"No."  Susan  immediately  told  her  that  she  had  thought  Anita 
was  a Vietnam  widow  for  all  the  1 1 years  they  had  worked 
together.  Anita  asked  where  she  got  this  information.  A 
particular  teacher  was  named  as  the  likely  source.  They 
laughed  and  were  glad  this  was  finally  straight.  This  then  led 
to  story  swapping  on  how  the  third  teacher  met  her  fiance'  and 
how  I met  my  husband.  (Researcher's  field  notes  of  4/25/90) 

Even  though  this  group  was  newly  formed  as  a MEEP  team,  they 

were  close  in  their  social  interactions.  There  was  a special  warmth 

and  caring  in  this  group.  Field  notes  tell  of  dinner  and  then  a social 

dance  on  4/26/90  while  at  the  state-wide  MEEP  Conference. 

I pulled  up  at  7:45  p.m.,  parked  and  walked  in  the  front  door  of 
the  resort.  I was  immediately  greeted  by  several  women  from 
the  team.  As  we  pulled  out  our  dinner  tickets  to  see  where  we 
go  to  eat,  we  discovered  theirs  were  all  pink  and  said,  "In  case 
of  inclement  weather,  present  this  ticket  for  dinner  at  Pine 
Portage."  Mine  had  the  same  message  but  named  a different 
restaurant  at  the  resort  due  to  the  size  of  the  resort  and 
conference.  Several  were  a bit  concerned  about  this  (so  was  I) 
but  we  decided  to  try  [to  eat  dinner  together]. 

(Observational  Comment:  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they 

have  known  me  for  24  hours,  but  I always  feel  so  warmly 
accepted.  There  are  so  many  on  this  team  however,  that  I find 
myself  forever  counting  to  see  who  is  here.  In  comparison,  the 
MEEP  team  from  the  elementary  school  is  smaller,  more 
formal,  but  friendly  and  willing  to  joke.) 
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We  all  piled  into  the  cars--three  team  members  rode 
with  me  and  Don  and  Jeb  took  Jeb's  car.  We  got  out  of  the  cars 
and  walked  into  Pine  Portage  in  a gentle  rain.  In  the  line  Karla 
was  still  worried  about  my  possible  ticket  rejection  and  had 
come  up  with  a story  to  assist.  . . . (Researcher's  field  notes  of 
4/26/90) 

These  group  members  took  time  to  care  for  each  other  and  to 
be  sure  everyone  was  included  in  all  activities.  This  researcher  was 
beginning  to  feel  like  a team  member  because  this  researcher  was 
being  treated  like  one  by  the  team  members. 

Soon  to  be  revealed  was  the  fact  that  this  group  also  really 
had  fun  together.  We  walked  from  the  dinner  lodge  to  a lodge  where 
a dance  was  to  take  place.  Other  teams  from  this  district  were  also 
arriving  and  were  gathering  in  the  lobby  area.  Since  each  district 
team  was  to  include  someone  from  the  Central  Office,  the  assistant 
superintendent  who  had  approved  district  involvement  in  the  study 
was  also  there.  All  of  the  district  teams  headed  into  the  ballroom 
and  settled  in  at  tables  near  each  other. 

After  a few  pretty  good  songs  Maxine,  the  counselor,  decided 
to  work  to  get  us  all  up  dancing.  She  suggested  making  a circle 
and  four  or  five  of  us  went  up,  while  Don  danced  with  one  of 
the  teachers  on  the  team  for  a fast  dance.  After  a couple  of 
songs  we  went  back  to  our  tables  and  soon  Maxine  was 
reorganizing  us  to  get  us  all  up  dancing  again.  We  got  most  of 
the  group  and  even  the  assistant  superintendent  and  several 
from  the  other  district  table  to  follow  up  in  a line.  Maxine 
snaked  the  line  through  the  dance  floor  with  all  of  us 
following.  This  was  so  much  fun  that  she  led  right  off  the 
dance  floor,  wove  among  the  tables,  out  the  door  and  through 
the  lobby  and  back  to  our  table,  with  all  the  group  laughing  and 
following.  (Researcher's  field  notes  of  4/26/90) 

Group  cohesiveness  was  also  strong  among  the  staff  members 

at  Pines  Junior  High  School.  The  willingness  of  the  SIP  team  to 
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welcome  all  staff  members  to  every  SIP  team  meeting  and 
discussion  built  a feeling  of  cohesiveness  and  value  among  all  staff 
members  who  chose  to  attend.  Diversity  was  respected  at  these 
meetings.  One  male  staff  member  spent  most  of  one  SIP  team 
meeting  explaining  his  displeasure  regarding  a SIP  team  procedure. 
His  complaint  was  valued  and  so  was  he.  At  another  SIP  team 
meeting,  all  staff  members  present  were  invited  to  join  the  SIP 
team  in  developing  a workable  system  for  choosing  the  new  SIP  team 
members  since  all  but  one  were  transferred  for  the  next  school  year. 

A random  staff  survey,  completed  in  May,  1990,  confirmed  the 
observation  of  strong  group  cohesiveness  among  the  Pine  staff 
members.  Sixty-six  of  the  staff  members  received  the  staff  survey, 
representing  about  half  of  the  134  people  on  staff.  There  was  no 
duplication  in  persons  interviewed  and  those  who  received  surveys 
(see  Appendix  B).  Twenty-five  staff  members  returned  the  survey  to 
a box  in  the  office,  representing  a 37.8%  return.  Six  of  the  surveys 
were  completed  by  MEEP  team  members  (some  original  and  some 
second  team),  19  were  completed  by  staff  who  were  not  on  the  MEEP 
team.  Nineteen  of  the  surveys  were  completed  by  staff  who  would 
be  serving  at  this  school  next  year,  and  five  were  completed  by  staff 
who  had  been  transferred  to  the  new  school.  Staff  were  asked  to 
complete  a checklist  that  best  described  this  school’s  staff 
relationships  as  the  respondents  viewed  them. 

While  Table  IV- 1 does  not  reveal  total  bondedness  within  the 
Pines  school  community,  clearly  a majority  of  the  responses  fell  on 
the  bonded  side  of  the  figure  for  every  question.  The  strongest  areas 
within  this  school  community  were  acceptance  by  others,  enjoyment 
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of  membership  in  the  community,  and  a feeling  of  safety  within  the 
staff  group. 


Table  IV-1 

Characteristics  of  Community  Among  Staff  Members  at  Pines  Junior 
High  School 


Bonded  as  a community 

Not  bonded  as  a community 

Conflict  resolving 

Conflict  avoiding 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

0000000 

Individual  differences  are 

Individual  differences  are 

encouraged 

discouraged 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

0000 

Members  of  the  school 

Members  of  the  school 

community  are  committed  to 

community  are  guarded 

each  other 

0000000000000000000 

0000 

1 feel  safe  in  this  school 

1 fear  taking  a risk  in  this  school 

community 

community 

000000000000000000000 

00 

1 can  risk  exposing  my 

1 dare  not  risk  exposing  my 

vulnerability  to  others 

vulnerability  to  others 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

0000 

Decisions  are  reached  by 

Decisions  are  made 

consensus 

autocratically 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

00000000 

Our  school  community  is 

Competition  exists  in  our  school 

inclusive 

community 

000000000000000 

000000000 
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Table  IV-1,  continued 

Bonded  as  a community  Not  bonded  as  a community 


1 enjoy  my  membership  in  this 

1 am  uncomfortable  in  this  group 

group 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

OD 

1 feel  1 am  accepted  in  this 

1 feel  1 am  not  accepted  in  this 

school  community 

school  community 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

0 

Observable  Results  of  the  School  Improvement  Process 


School  improvement  goals 

The  top  priority  goal  for  the  school  year  involved  both  students 
and  staff  members.  The  staff  sought  to  provide  a smooth  transition 
out  for  students  and  staff  moving  out  due  to  the  opening  of  a new 
junior  high  school  and  then  provide  a smooth  transition  in  for  the 
new  students  and  staff  for  1990-91.  The  attainment  of  this  goal 
was  carefully  planned  by  the  MEEP  team  and  included  several 
aspects.  First,  two  of  the  staff  (not  serving  on  the  MEEP  team)  were 
sent  to  a workshop  on  change  and  transition.  They  shared  this 
information  with  the  staff  at  the  January  all-staff  workshop. 

[Observational  Comment:  MaryLynne  tells  the  group  that  the 

presenter  talked  about  managing  the  change,  creating  planned 
change,  rather  than  just  letting  the  change  happen.] 

MaryLynne:  First,  What  can  we  do  to  make  the  change  easier 
for  people?  Then,  going  on  to  say,  what  will  Pines  Junior  High 
be  like  after  this  change  is  completed.  What  we  are  going  to 
concentrate  on  today  is  what  we  can  do  to  make  the  change 
easier  for  people. 
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We  all  get  used  to  our  environment  and  surroundings,  so 
we  also  have  lots  of  emotions  with  that.  We  also  have 
students  at  our  building  that  will  be  going  to  Marigold  Junior 
High.  We  also  have  students  that  will  stay.  We  will  all  feel 
the  loss  of  our  colleagues  and  leaving  our  fellow  students. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  work  up  to  here  is  the 
development  of  a task  force.  One  of  the  charges  of  that  task 
force  is  to  make  that  transition  easier. 

OC:  Overhead  up  which  is  titled  "CONDITIONS  WHICH  MUST  BE 
MANAGED  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  TRANSFORMATION" 

Creating  a vision  of  the  future 

• committing  to  the  vision 

• having  emotion  as  well  as  logic 
Employing  a well-planned  process  of  change 

• thinking  strategies 

• understanding  "people  needs" 

(Researcher's  observation  and  field  notes  of  1/15/90) 

Second,  the  two  women  administered  a test  to  all  staff 

members.  This  test  identified  a person's  response  to  change  and 

labeled  each  person  taking  the  test  as  fitting  one  of  the  following 

categories:  change  agent/initiator,  responsive  to  change,  must  be 

convinced,  or  resentful  of  change.  The  last  category  was  questioned 

by  a woman  in  the  group,  noting  that  they  had  stated  there  was  no 

good  or  bad  in  the  change  labels  but  that  this  label  implied  bad. 

The  two  women  explain  that  they  changed  the  term  already  and 
that  the  materials  say  resistant  to  change,  resentful  of 
change,  and  laggard.  The  group  does  not  understand  this 
unfamiliar  term  and  so  someone  asks  them  to  repeat  that  term 
and  then  some  chuckle.  The  leaders  are  quiet  for  a minute 
while  the  staff  discuss  it  quietly.  Laurie  announces  that  Jean 
(a  staff  member  making  a comment  at  the  time)  came  up  with 
the  term  "cautious  of  change"  and  crosses  off  the  word 
"resentful".  (Researcher's  observation  and  field  notes  of 
1/1 5/90) 
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The  MEEP  team  used  the  change  test  categorizations  to 
demonstrate  that  each  staff  member  was  accepted  for  who  they 
were.  They  requested  that  staff  of  each  change  category  join  each 
transition  task  force,  explaining  that  each  would  bring  a needed 
point  of  view  to  the  group. 

Another  of  the  goals  for  the  original  MEEP  team  was  to  develop 
a system  of  participatory  leadership.  This  goal  was  observed  in 
process  through  the  MEEP  team's  consistent  welcoming  of  all  staff 
at  MEEP  team  meetings.  They  also  worked  to  define  the  role  of  the 
MEEP  team  versus  the  role  of  the  department  heads,  seeking 
department  head  input  in  this  process.  This  latter  task  was  born  of 
a desire  to  enhance  roles  rather  than  duplicate  or  take  over 
responsibilities  that  belonged  to  the  department  heads. 

Another  major  goal  was  focused  on  students.  The  original 
MEEP  team  developed  a five  part  focus  in  planning  for  students  and 
regularly  referred  to  this  building  document  as  ’‘BEAMS."  The  BEAMS 
student  focus  included: 

Behavioral  : The  Pines  Junior  High  Community's  expectations 
will  be  clearly  outlined  and  individuals  will  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  behavior. 

Environmental  : The  Pines  Junior  High  Community  will  maintain 
a positive  atmosphere  for  learning. 

Academic  : The  Pines  Junior  High  Community  will  strive 
toward  academic  excellence. 

Motivational  : The  Pines  Junior  High  Community  will  encourage 
both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivation  through  school  spirit 
and  pride. 
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Social  : The  Pines  Junior  High  Community  will  foster,  develop, 
and  promote  respect  for  self  and  others  as  well  as  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  (Pines  Junior  High  artifact  obtained,  1/15/90) 

Discussion  teams  were  developed  to  plan  for  each  of  these 

student  areas  at  the  January  workshop  by  having  staff  sign  up  for  an 

area  as  they  arrived.  Later  in  the  day,  staff  broke  into  these 

discussion  teams  and  worked  through  the  tasks  Roger  (a  MEEP  team 

member)  described.  Each  discussion  team  was  to  plan  one  part  of 

the  work  for  BEAMS  by  brainstorming,  focusing  on  just  one 

suggestion  for  improvement,  listing  what  they  had  already  done  or 

need  to  do  to  attain  that  goal,  and  developing  an  action  plan.  When 

the  staff  all  gathered  together,  the  total  staff  selected  one  area  to 

implement  immediately  and  saved  the  others  for  future 

implementation. 

Changes  in  the  decision  making  process 

One  of  the  staff  comments  on  the  survey  described  Don  Lake  in 
his  role  as  decision-maker.  "I  see  his  role  as  one  of  leader  and  his 
role  is  to  guide.  He  tries  not  to  make  the  decisions— done  by  groups, 
etc.  He  has  to  carry  out  decisions  from  the  district  office,  and 
doesn’t  have  the  ”power(?)"  to  change  at  will"  (Pines  Junior  High 
staff  survey  comments  of  May,  1990). 

At  a meeting  where  the  pilot  study  case  report  was  shared 
with  the  principal  and  a teacher  from  both  the  past  team  and  present 
MEEP  teams,  time  was  spent  discussing  the  decision  making 
processes  within  the  group.  This  researcher  noted  that  many  people 
marked  two  of  the  three  or  three  of  three  decision  making  choices 
when  completing  the  spring  staff  survey.  These  included  "Decisions 
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are  reached  by  consensus,"  "Decision  are  made  by  the  principal,"  and 
"Decisions  are  made  autocratically  by  someone  other  than  the 
principal."  The  three  laughed  and  noted  that  they  all  believed  all 
three  were  accurate.  In  fact,  the  MEEP  team  developed  a task  force 
that  put  together  a decision  making  model  for  the  1990-91  school 
year.  In  the  end,  their  model  included  all  three  of  these  methods 
mentioned. 

Transactional  or  Transformational  Principal/Staff  Relationships 

Kendrick's  stages  of  transformation  leadership 

While  no  survey  of  staff  regarding  Kendrick's  (1988)  four 
stages  of  transformation  for  leadership  was  made  in  this  pilot 
study,  there  was  evidence  to  categorize  Don  Lake's  behavior  on  this 
scale.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Kendrick  believes  each  stage 
subsumes  the  previous  stages.  This  principal  exhibited  qualities  of 
Level  Ill-Transformation  As  Colleague  and  Level  IV— 
Transformation  as  Inspirational. 

An  example  demonstrating  Don  Lake's  choice  to  work  as 
colleague  (Level  III:  Transformation  Leadership  as  Colleague) 
happened  at  the  inservice  for  the  full  staff  on  1/15/90.  Upon 
arriving  and  setting  up  the  videotaping  equipment  in  the  media 
center,  this  researcher  was  watching  for  the  principal  as  the  staff 
all  arrived  from  lunch  and  settled  into  seats  at  the  tables.  One  of 
the  MEEP  team  members  started  the  workshop  off  with  an  overhead 
and  short  presentation  and  then  introduced  the  next  staff  who  were 
presenting.  Finally  this  researcher  spotted  Don!  He  was  seated  at  a 
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table  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  dressed  in  beige  slacks  and  a plaid 
shirt.  A newcomer  would  have  never  found  this  principal  among  the 
staff  that  day.  He  participated  in  every  way  as  did  any  other  PJH 
staff  member  by  discussing  the  topic  with  those  at  his  table  or 
marching  around  the  room  for  musical  chairs  as  commanded.  He 
made  no  comments  to  the  total  group,  nor  did  he  start  or  end  the 
workshop.  However,  as  soon  as  the  workshop  was  over,  Don  went 
right  up  to  the  presenters  to  tell  them  how  well  they  had  done. 

The  qualities  described  by  Kendrick  (1988)  that  fit 
observations  of  Don  Lake  as  a transformational  leader  as  a colleague 
are  many.  First,  the  PJH  MEEP  leadership  team  became  a group  of 
"peer  leaders"  (Kendrick,  1988)  to  Don,  and  his  role  became  that  of 
trainer  to  the  leaders.  Don  learned  "to  collaborate  without 
abdicating"  (Kendrick,  1988,  p.  124).  This  principal  encouraged  a 
learning  and  sharing  relationship  between  himself  and  his  staff 
without  relinquishing  his  leadership  responsibilities. 

In  April  1991,  this  researcher  met  with  the  principal,  an 
original  MEEP  team  member,  and  a member  of  the  second  MEEP  team 
to  verify  the  pilot  study  case  report. 

I explained  Kendrick's  four  stages  of  transformational 
leadership  as  she  described  them  in  her  study.  This  group 
verified  the  description  of  the  principal  as  the  stage  of  'leader 
as  colleague'  (Kendrick,  1988,  pp.  121-124).  Don  also 
expressed  that  he  understood  the  fourth  stage,  'leader  as 
inspirational'  (Kendrick,  1988.  pp.  125-128)  as  well"  (Field 
notes,  4/30/91). 

This  researcher  agreed  that  there  are  components  of  Kendrick's 
(1988)  "Transformational  Leader  as  Inspirational"  that  described 
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this  principal  and  the  level  this  organization  reached  under  his 
leadership.  First, 

the  organizational  reform  takes  into  account  the 
developmental,  as  well  as  the  academic  needs  of  the  students. 
Consummating  in  the  bonding  of  both  leader  and  follower  in 
goals  directed  at  doing  the  "right  things"  for  students  and  each 
other,  transformational  leadership  at  this  level  results  in  the 
empowerment  of  both  leader  and  follower  (Kendrick,  1988,  p. 
125). 

Second,  Don  Lake  had  accepted  the  concept  that  some  of  the 
PJH  MEEP  team  members  had  "become  leaders  in  their  own  right" 
(Kendrick,  1988,  p.  127).  Kendrick  described  the  work  she  had  to 
accomplish  within  herself  at  this  stage;  Don  Lake  modeled  this 
behavior. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  phenomenon,  I must  get 
beyond  my  own  esteem  needs  and  transform  myself  to  a higher 
level  of  self-actualization,  that  of  finding  purpose  in  what  I 
can  do  for  others.  ...  I must  learn  to  be  completely  altruistic 
and  giving,  putting  behind  me  the  notion  that  my  own  personal 
recognition  should  be  primary  to  theirs  . . . (Kendrick,  1988,  p. 
128) 


Porthan's  levels  and  transitions  of  team-building  for  transformation 
The  staff  at  Pines  Junior  High  exhibited  the  characteristics  of 
Level  V:  "Enhancement"  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout).  The  enhancement 
level  has  four  characteristics:  (a)  Trust,  (b)  shared  beliefs, 

(c)  performance,  ("will"),  and  (d)  functions  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout). 
In  Level  V some  of  the  group  are  emerging  as  leaders,  either 
individually  or  as  small  groups.  Group  members  are  beginning  to  ask, 
"What  will  we  do?"  (Porthan,  1991,  Presentation  at  the  Minnesota 
Elementary  Principal's  Leadership  conference).  This  principal/staff 
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relationship  exhibited  the  principal  acting  as  any  member  of  the 
team,  taking  turns  in  rotation  as  the  facilitator  or  recorder  of  the 
meetings  or  sitting  in  the  group  as  a learner  with  others  leading  the 
presentation.  This  staff  had  also  grown  to  include  staff  members 
other  than  the  MEEP  team  as  presenters  of  new  information  that 
would  be  of  assistance  to  the  group  as  a whole.  According  to 
Porthan,  this  group  has  moved  through  the  transition  times  and 
levels  for  Level  l--"solo,“  Level  ll--,,assembly,"  Level  1 1 l--"identity , “ 
and  Level  IV--"alignmentM  (see  Chapter  II,  Stages  in  the 
Transformation  Process,  p.  89). 

Peck's  stages  for  community  building 

The  Pines  Junior  High  principal/staff  relationship  exhibited 
Stage  IV--Community,  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  Peck's  stage  in 
community-building.  They  demonstrated  salient  characteristics  of  a 
true  community:  (a)  Inclusivity,  commitment,  and  consensus,  (b) 

realism,  (c)  contemplation,  (d)  a safe  place,  (e)  a laboratory  for 
personal  disarmament,  (f)  a group  that  can  fight  gracefully,  (g)  a 
group  of  all  leaders,  and  (h)  a special  spirit.  (See  "Patterns  and 
Aspects  of  Group  Cohesiveness,"  p.  184;  "The  Role  of  the  Principal  in 
the  School  Improvement  Process,"  p.  174;  and  "The  Sharing  of 
Leadership  at  Pines  Junior  High  School:  Appointed  Leaders  Among 
the  School  Staff,"  p.  176). 

The  original  MEEP  team  exhibited  the  salient  characteristics 
of  community  within  their  group,  just  as  these  characteristics  were 
observed  among  the  total  staff.  However,  when  the  new  MEEP  team 
took  over  their  roles,  they  moved  back  to  Stage  ll--Chaos,  and  then 
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to  Stage  Ill-Emptiness  (see  "The  Systems  of  Leadership  Sharing 
Emerging  in  Pines  Junior  High  School,  Appointed  Leaders  Among  the 
School  Staff,"  p.  176). 

By  carefully  choosing  to  remain  quiet  while  this  new  team 
struggled  through  the  problem  of  who  would  facilitate  the  group, 
how  to  handle  consensus  decisions,  and  where  to  begin  their  work; 
Don  Lake  forced  this  group  to  struggle  through  the  difficulty  of 
Peck's  Stage  11-Chaos,  and  into  Stage  Ill-Emptiness.  This 
seasoned  principal  had  now  set  the  stage  for  this  group  to  move  on 
into  Stage  IV-  Community,  as  well. 

Pilot  Study:  Peaches  Elementary  School.  1989-90 

Peaches  is  an  elementary  school  of  about  450  students  located 
in  a suburban  area.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  this  was  a small 
town  located  near  the  city.  Now  the  area  has  become  an  extension  of 
the  city  complete  with  strip  shopping  centers,  a big  restaurant,  a 
car  dealership,  etc.  Most  of  the  homes  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the 
school  are  three  bedroom  ramblers,  but  a few  are  double  homes.  The 
school  was  located  directly  across  the  street  from  a large  city  park. 

The  interior  of  Peaches  Elementary  School  was  warm  and 
cheery  with  child  created  work.  Various  areas  of  the  halls 
presented  excellence  in  writing,  in  spelling,  or  good  art  work. 
Children  also  appeared  to  be  the  focus  of  the  school  day  as  the 
school  day  always  began  with  students  giving  a part  of  the  morning 
announcements.  The  announcements  were  supervised  and  partly 
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given  by  a paraprofessional  that  also  served  on  the  Peaches  SIP 
team. 


The  principal  spent  a great  deal  of  time  with  the  students, 
watching  transition  times,  checking  out  the  lunch  room,  and 
strolling  through  the  building  so  he  could  talk  with  students  as  they 
arrived  in  the  morning  or  as  they  left  classrooms.  He  was  warm, 
friendly,  and  appeared  to  be  very  comfortable  with  them. 

Staff  were  very  visible  in  their  classrooms  and  were 
productive,  hard  workers.  There  were  54  people  on  the  staff  at 
Peaches  Elementary. 

Peaches  Elementary  School  became  involved  in  the  school 
improvement  process  in  the  1988-89  school  year.  Kirby  Crockett, 
the  principal,  described  the  following  sequence  of  events  for  the 
school's  beginning  involvement  in  planned  school  improvement 
through  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP). 

Two  other  schools  in  the  district  had  been  involved  in  the  MEEP 
process  for  two  years.  We  looked  at  those  two  schools,  one 
looked  appealing  and  one  did  not.  We  set  a yearly  goal  to  look 
at  MEEP  and  decide. 

In  October,  I asked  the  district  consultant  [school 
improvement  consultant]  to  come  out  and  this  turned  people 
off.  It  looked  all  process  oriented. 

Then  staff  asked  to  go  more  like  the  model  they  liked. 

We  sent  people  to  the  ECSU  meeting  and  then  called  the 
question  and  voted.  By  then  90%  wanted  to  go  with  it. 

We  decided  to  have  team  leaders  be  the  leadership  team 
and  go  for  training.  Five  staff  plus  myself,  as  principal,  went. 
One  teacher  switched  schools  so  the  current  primary  teacher 
joined  the  second  year.  Then  we  added  the  additional 
intermediate  teacher  and  the  paraprofessional  this  year. 
(Principal,  initial  interview,  10/13/89) 
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The  Principal's  Skills.  Behaviors.  Attitudes  and  Values  in  SIP 


This  researcher  first  observed  Kirby  Crockett,  the  principal  at 
Peaches  Elementary  School  through  his  office  window,  looking  out 
and  anxiously  watching  for  something. 

Kirby  met  me  at  the  door  of  the  school  and  greeted  me  as  I 
approached.  He  noted  that  a mom  had  called  and  wanted  to 
possibly  stop  by  on  her  lunch  hour  and  he  had  hoped  I would 
arrive  before  she  did.  We  immediately  got  into  my  car  and  left 
the  campus.  . . . (Researcher's  field  notes,  10/13/89) 

A visit  to  a local  restaurant  with  this  principal  revealed  a 

young  man  who  was  quite  formal  in  his  mannerisms. 

I noted  that  he  did  not  point  his  face  directly  toward  me  as  we 
talked.  Rather,  he  pointed  his  nose  to  a 30  to  45  degree  angle 
and  then  pointed  his  eyes  toward  me.  . . . 

We  talked  about  Kirby's  wife  and  home  in  another 
metropolitan  suburb,  his  long  drive  from  home  to  work,  his 
early  a.m.  workouts,  and  his  regular  breakfast  at  one  of  two 
places.  As  we  talked  Kirby  used  my  napkin  to  wipe  a few  drops 
of  water  by  his  water  glass  and  described  himself  as 
compulsive.  (Researcher's  field  notes,  10/13/89). 

When  I interviewed  a sample  of  staff  in  the  spring,  I asked 

each  to  describe  the  principal  to  me.  One  female  teacher  who  had 

worked  with  Kirby  for  four  years  described  him  as  "a  leader, 

supportive,  sometimes  goes  around  you  and  talks  to  someone  other 

than  the  source  of  whatever  he  wants.  Very  organized"  (Researcher's 

interview  notes  of  6/7/90). 

Another  woman  who  had  been  teaching  at  Peaches  only  this  one 
year  and  was  a first-year  teacher  described  Kirby: 

He's  kind,  kids  love  him,  very  supportive.  I've  been  in  his 
office  crying.  Professional.  Has  high  standards,  very 
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accessible.  Will  see  you  at  any  time,  or  you  can  set  a time  to 
come  in.  He's  a high  achiever,  self-motivated,  an  over- 
achiever. Some  people  have  a hard  time  reading  him  and  are 
intimidated.  You  always  find  that  some  get  along  better  than 
others.  (Researcher's  interview  notes  of  6/7/90) 

A male  teacher  interviewed  had  worked  with  Kirby  for  all  four 

of  the  years  Kirby  was  at  Peaches  and  was  also  a MEEP  team 

member.  He  noted  that  Kirby  "gets  anxious  if  things  are  not  done  his 

way  but  OK  if  it  gets  to  what  he  wants.  He  wants  us  to  be  real 

professional  and  this  is  a task  to  accomplish.  He  will  support  you. 

He  can  be  a goof-ball  too.  He  is  looser  under  less  pressure  and  is 

more  serious  and  task  oriented  when  something  needs  to  be  done" 

(interview  notes,  5/25/90). 

A paraprofessional  who  had  worked  at  this  school  for  three 
years  described  the  principal: 

Business-like,  caring  of  students,  supportive  of  school 
policies,  distant  at  times,  approachable  but  unapproachable. 
There  are  some  things  I would  like  to  bring  up  but  I don't 
because  if  he  is  busy,  he  doesn't  hear  and  walks  away. 

I see  a growth  in  trying  to  understand  our  type  of 
student.  There  has  been  support  there  if  we  have  discipline 
problems.  He's  been  a good  role  model  to  some  of  our  boys. 
(Researcher's  interview  notes,  5/29/90) 

Some  staff  viewed  this  principal  as  a risk  taker,  while  others 

did  not  see  Kirby  as  a risk  taker.  One  teacher  responded  to  the 

question  of  whether  he  was  a risk  taker  by  saying,  "Not  really.  He 

likes  things  cut  and  dry,  in  black  and  white"  (Female  teacher, 

interview,  6/7/90).  Yet,  another  teacher  replied, 

I think  he  is.  He  really  went  out  on  a limb  with  us  this  year 
when  we  wanted  to  break  away  from  ability  grouping  in 
reading  and  math  but  we  didn't  know  what  we  wanted  to  do. 
Each  grade  level  adopted  it  a little  different  way.  Parents 
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were  concerned  about  it  being  different  at  different  grade 
levels  but  he  was  willing  to  put  up  with  that  and  had  faith  in 
us.  (Researcher's  interview  notes  of  5/25/90) 

Just  as  these  interviews  revealed  both  strengths  and 

weaknesses,  a staff  survey  produced  comments  by  some  staff  that 

were  positive  in  their  view  of  the  principal  and  his  leadership  role 

in  the  school  while  other  staff  members  saw  both  a positive  and  a 

negative  side  to  their  principal.  The  question  on  the  anonymous  form 

was  open-ended.  "Please  describe  your  principal  as  you  see  his 

involvement  and  role  in  the  school  improvement  process"  (Peaches 

Staff  Survey,  May,  1990).  Some  of  the  comments  are  stated  in  past 

tense  because  the  staff  had  recently  learned  that  their  principal 

accepted  an  elementary  principalship  in  another  school  district  and 

would  be  leaving  this  school  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

• Dedicated. 

• Tried  to  develop  a positive  atmosphere,  concerned  about  kids, 
enthusiastic,  good  liaison  between  community  and  school. 

• Kirby  has  been  a leader,  starting  with  making  the  staff  aware 
of  the  fact  that  improvement  could  be  made. 

• Excellent  people  skills;  allows  others  input  so  process 
included  areas  staff  feels  is  high  priority-encourages  growth 
among  staff  members-recognizes  and  utilizes  staff 
strengths.  (Staff  survey,  May,  1990) 

Note  that  each  positive  comment  from  a staff  member  was 

about  a different  area  of  strength.  Some  staff  responses  to  this 

question  were  more  easily  grouped  into  the  area  of  decision-making, 

and  included  both  positive  and  more  tentative  comments. 

• He  lets  teachers  make  decisions  and  encourages  input.  He  is 
great  about  including  paras  also. 
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• Kirby  does  oversee  MEEP  and  tries  to  involve  the  staff  in 
decisions. 

• Our  principal  facilitates  meetings  and  supports  our  efforts  as 
MEEP  leaders.  He  encourages  us  to  be  decision-makers,  but 
also  maintains  control  of  final  decisions.  He  carefully  surveys 
his  teacher's  performance  and  observes  people  at  work  very 
often. 

• He  tries  to  involve  the  staff  in  decision-making  but  sometimes 
it  seems  the  decisions  are  made  by  just  a few-not 
necessarily  the  MEEP  team  as  a whole.  (Peaches  staff  survey 
comments  of  May,  1990) 

Over  the  course  of  the  year,  Kirby  remained  a series  of 
contradictions  in  his  display  of  skills,  behaviors,  attitudes,  and 
values  while  leading  the  process  of  school  improvement.  As  the 
interviews  above  show,  some  staff  felt  they  could  come  to  him  with 
a problem,  others  felt  he  was  too  busy  and  brushed  them  off.  Some 
felt  Kirby  made  the  final  decisions.  Others  felt  Kirby  involved  a 
core  group  in  the  decision  making  process,  but  that  the  group 
involved  was  not  necessarily  the  whole  MEEP  team. 

The  Role  of  the  Principal  in  the  School  Improvement  Process 


The  principal  was  clearly  in  charge  of  publishing  each  SIP 
meeting  agenda  and  facilitating  each  SIP  team  meeting. 

Each  agenda  item  was  begun  by  Kirby,  often  with  the  words, 
"OK". 

Kirby  developed  this  agenda,  with  input  from  others  who 
had  items  to  discuss  and  Kirby  was  developing  the  agenda  for 
the  teacher  information  meeting  on  the  proposed  bond  issue. 

Many  of  Kirby's  statements  are  “I  think  or  I feel"  where 
he  appears  to  be  letting  the  staff  know  what  his  values  and 
priorities  are. 
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Kirby  waits  quietly  and  listens  while  the  staff  discusses 
an  item  at  hand  and  comes  to  some  sort  of  conclusion.  He 
appears  to  be  a good  listener  and  is  always  on  task  when  he 
speaks  again.  (Researcher's  observational  comments, 
11/30/90) 

Throughout  the  year,  the  principal  remained  clearly  the  leader 
of  the  school  improvement  process  at  Peaches  Elementary.  He 
recognized  this  fact  and  described  this  role  for  himself  in  the  pilot 
study  exit  interview. 

I think  I was  the  driving  force  in  it  [SIP].  I was  the  facilitator, 

I was  the  one  who  pushed  them  to  get  it  done.  I was  the 
leader--not  the  follower.  I pushed  to  get  it  done  because  I 
knew  I might  be  leaving. 

We  took  a day  and  got  it  [Long  Range  Improvement  Plan 
for  Peaches  Elementary  School)  all  done.  I had  it  organized  and 
had  things  on  the  wall  in  my  office.  I sent  them  to  observe 
peer  coaching  on  the  same  day.  It  really  got  done  in  an  eight 
hour  day.  I was  writing  to  get  it  done.  After  I got  burned  out, 
teachers  took  it  over  and  rewrote. 

Then  we  presented  it  to  the  staff  and  got  input  that  it 
sounded  like  a good  idea.  We  also  got  input  from  staff  on  how 
to  modify  it.  For  example,  instead  of  “optimum  student 
learning  time  will  occur  as  a result  of  taking  time  to  plan 
collaboratively,"  they  wanted  "will  be  given  time  to  plan 
collaboratively."  Then  my  role  was  to  smooth  feelings  as  some 
[SIP  team  members]  felt  staff  was  being  pushy  and  I felt  we 
asked  for  their  input  and  got  it  so  we  needed  to  listen. 
(Researcher's  interview  notes,  6/15/90) 

In  the  quote  above,  Kirby  referred  to  the  staff  meeting  on 

3/27/90,  where  the  MEEP  team  presented  the  Long  Range 

Improvement  Plan  to  the  staff  for  the  very  first  time.  It  was  at  this 

3/27/90  meeting  that  Kirby  acted  as  the  sole  presenter  of  the  first 

draft  of  the  Peaches  Elementary  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan.  The 

staff  was  set  up  at  tables  in  the  music  room  and  each  discussion 

group  had  a MEEP  team  leader  present  and  recording  information  for 
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future  MEEP  team  discussions.  The  principal  did  not  join  a table 
discussion  group  at  any  time.  Kathy,  the  paraprofessional  on  the 
MEEP  team  was  not  invited  to  this  staff  meeting,  and  the  meeting 
was  confined  to  the  principal  and  the  certified  teaching  staff. 

Our  purpose  today  is  to  present  the  Long  Range  Improvement 
Plan  for  our  school.  We  don't  see  this  as  a chance  to  present 
the  final  product  but  as  a chance  to  discuss  and  gather  your 
input  to  the  plan.  However,  we  would  not  want  to  throw  the 
plan  out  completely  because  there  was  too  much  work  in 
getting  it  to  this  point. 

The  format  for  the  meeting  is  that  I will  do  some  whole 
group  presenting  and  then  there  will  be  some  discussion  and 
gathering  input.  (Principal,  presentation  to  staff,  3/27/90) 

Following  this  introduction,  Kirby  moved  to  the  overhead 

projector.  He  used  an  overhead  transparency  to  explain  that  this 

plan  utilized  five  years  as  the  long  range  target  and  read  the  top 

priority  goal  contained  in  the  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan  to  the 

staff. 


Peaches'  focus  for  improvement  is  to  expand  opportunities 
among  staff  members  to  build  collegial  relationships  and  plan 
collaboratively."  How  we  got  to  that  focus  is  important  and 
we  will  spend  some  time  looking  at  it. 

Our  three  highest  areas,  those  which  we  can  celebrate 
because  our  values  match  our  practice,  are  those  in  this  upper 
right  quadrant  on  the  Values/Practice  Graph.  They  are: 

#3)  Building-level  leadership  which  encourages  and  monitors 
progress  toward  high  goals  and  expectations,  #10)  effective 
management  strategies  that  communicate  the  seriousness  and 
purposefulness  with  which  the  school  takes  its  task  are 
demonstrated  in  the  classroom  and  school,  and  #14)  effective 
models  of  teaching  are  employed  to  increase  academic  learning 
time  and  student  achievement. 

Our  three  lowest  areas,  those  in  this  lower  right 
quadrant  on  the  Values/Practice  Graph,  are  areas  we  need  to 
focus  on  in  our  improvement  plan.  We  decided  not  to  do  the 
bottom  one.  It  is  # 12,  flexible  grouping  patterns.  We  value  it 
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but  we  do  not  practice  it  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  We  decided 
not  to  work  on  this  on  this  because  people  have  started  doing 
some  things  to  move  toward  more  flexible  grouping. 

Building-level  staff  development  is  the  next  need.  Since 
we  decentralized  staff  development,  this  area  probably  doesn't 
belong  in  this  category.  I'm  quite  sure  of  that. 

Collaborative  planning  and  collegial  relationships  among 
staff  is  where  we  decided  to  focus  our  efforts.  (Principal, 
presentation  to  staff,  3/27/90) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  principal  stated  the  three 
areas  of  most  need  according  to  a staff  assessment  on  needs  and 
values.  Then,  representing  the  Peaches  MEEP  team,  the  principal 
tossed  out  the  two  lowest  rating  items,  as  assessed  by  the  staff, 
and  informed  the  staff  they  would  be  working  on  the  third  lowest 
rating  item  with  a high  staff  value.  There  was  no  opportunity  for 
staff  discussion  regarding  this  decision. 

At  7:42  a.m.  Kirby  opens  this  information  to  staff  discussion 
at  each  table.  The  MEEP  team  leader  at  each  table  facilitates 
the  discussion  from  7:42  to  7:46,  when  Kirby  interrupts  to  go 
on  to  the  next  part  of  the  presentation— the  building  vision 
statement.  The  same  pattern  is  followed  for  discussion  upon 
the  completion  of  this  presentation,  and  again  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  the  last  topic  for  the  day,  that 
of  the  team  developed  “indicators  for  success." 

In  each  case,  Kirby  presents  and  the  staff  discusses. 

Kirby  does  not  take  part  in  the  staff  discussions.  Instead  he 
rearranges  the  transparencies,  makes  a stack  of  papers  neater 
in  alignment,  and  sips  on  his  coffee  while  pacing  the  center  of 
the  horseshoe,  occasionally  stopping  to  listen  to  a group 
discussion.  (Researcher's  field  notes,  3/27/90) 

Near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  Kirby  was  offered  a position 

as  an  elementary  principal  in  another  school  district  closer  to  his 

home.  This  caused  him  to  change  his  role  considerably,  to  that  of  a 

listening,  reflecting  commentator.  He  had  moved  away  from  his  role 

of  being  in  charge  of  the  discussion,  perhaps  influenced  both  by  his 
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anticipated  move  and  the  collaborative  goal  the  staff  had  set  for  the 
next  school  year. 

The  new  role  for  the  principal  was  very  visible  at  a MEEP  team 
meeting  held  during  the  three  day  state-wide  MEEP  Leadership 
Conference.  The  following  excerpt  of  that  meeting  demonstrated  the 
change  well. 

(Observational  comment:  The  group  is  gathered  around  an 
outdoor  patio  table,  dressed  in  shorts  and  short  sleeve  shirts, 
wearing  sun  glasses  and  enjoying  the  nice  spring  Minnesota 
weather.  Present  are  four  teachers:  George,  the  media 
generalist;  Thomas,  an  intermediate  teacher;  Gretta,  a primary 
teacher,  and  Jane,  the  physical  education  teacher.  Also 
present  are  Kathy,  the  paraprofessional  who  serves  on  the 
MEEP  team  and  Kirby,  the  principal.  Two  teachers  are  absent: 
Rochelle,  an  intermediate  teacher,  and  Anne,  a special 
education  teacher.  The  topic  of  discussion  has  turned  to 
handling  the  work  load  for  the  school  improvement  plan  for  the 
next  school  year.) 

George:  I'm  thinking  about  the  committee  assignments  for  next 

year  and  how  this  is  different  from  or  fits  with  the  task  force 
work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

(OC:  Three  of  the  four  teachers  present  take  turns  adding  to  the 
discussion,  concluding  that  they  need  to  be  clearer  on  the 
committee  tasks  in  order  to  accomplish  all  this  additional 
work.) 

Kirby:  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  locked  into  thinking  that 

we  always  need  to  add  more  work  without  taking  away  some 
things  that  are  no  longer  so  important  to  do.  Perhaps  the  core 
things  should  become  committees  and  the  little  things  should 
be  done  by  task  forces.  For  example,  research  is  showing  that 
maybe  the  monthly  rewards  (for  student  behavior)  are  always 
earned  by  the  same  students  and  that  the  students  who  need 
the  rewards  most  are  not  there  for  them. 

George:  Reading  instruction  is  really  strong  in  our  school  and 

so  maybe  the  monthly  reading  activity  could  be  held  less  often. 
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Gretta:  Maybe  the  Book  Arts  activities  could  be  held  much  less 
often. 

(Kirby  again  remains  quiet  while  the  group  hashes  over  this 
concept  and  discuss  items  that  could  move  to  a lesser  priority 
or  eliminated  from  the  work  load). 

Kathy  (the  paraprofessional):  I've  been  sitting  here  working 

out  a possible  plan.  I think  there  are  19  staff  members  who 
would  participate  on  the  committees. 

Kirby:  That  sounds  about  right. 

Kathy  continues:  We  could  combine  some  task  forces  that 
seem  to  make  sense. 

(OC:  Kathy  goes  on  to  offer  specific  combinations  of  tasks  that 
currently  exist  as  separate  committees,  thus  making  room  for 
task  forces  that  could  handle  the  new  tasks.  She  is  specific 
and  offers  four  or  five  suggestions.) 

George:  Another  way  would  be  to  strip  each  committee  to  the 
bare  bones,  drop  the  names  of  the  committees,  and  align  the 
new  tasks  to  the  currently  existing  groups. 

Gretta:  I like  that  because  I already  know  those  three  or  four 
people  that  I need  to  work  with  and  how  to  communicate  with 
them. 

Kirby:  You  know  their  strengths  in  accomplishing  tasks. 

Gretta:  That's  right.  . . . 

(Video  transcription  and  researcher's  field  notes,  4/24/90) 
Two  important  dynamics  occurred  in  this  discussion.  First, 
the  principal  at  Peaches  Elementary  School  had  changed  his  role 
considerably  from  the  directive  way  he  handled  the  SIP  presentation 
to  the  staff  within  the  last  month.  This  change  immediately  and 
directly  affected  how  the  other  MEEP  team  members  participated. 
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Second,  the  major  contribution  that  shaped  the  innovative 
problem  solving  approach  to  the  task  force/committee  overload 
came  from  the  paraprofessional  on  the  MEEP  team  who  wasn't 
invited  to  the  meeting  for  staff  last  month.  However,  her  comments 
were  passed  by  as  the  rest  of  the  group  moved  toward  the  idea 
presented  by  the  media  generalist,  never  discussing  Kathy's 
contributions  as  possible  ideas  to  consider  in  the  resolution  of  the 
problem  at  hand  or  even  recognizing  that  she  made  a contribution. 

The  Sharing  of  Leadership  at  Peaches  Elementary  School 

Appointed  leaders  among  the  school  staff 

The  SIP  team  at  Peaches  Elementary  School  consisted  of  the 
principal,  the  physical  education  teacher,  the  media  generalist,  a 
paraprofessional,  a primary  teacher,  and  two  intermediate  teachers, 
and  one  special  education  teacher.  The  principal,  the  media 
generalist  and  one  of  the  intermediate  teachers  were  male,  and  the 
other  five  were  female.  Two  of  the  teachers  appeared  to  be  more  on 
the  fringes  than  integrally  involved. 

MEEP  team  members  were  selected  through  a nomination 
process,  either  self-nomination  or  colleague  nomination.  Each 
candidate  was  interviewed  by  the  principal  and  selection  decisions 
were  made  by  the  principal.  Some  MEEP  team  members  also  served 
as  "team  leaders." 

The  team  leader  position  was  a recognized  paid  leadership 
position  within  the  school  district.  The  school  district  defined  the 
elementary  school  team  leader  as  a position  equivalent  to  the 
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secondary  school  department  head.  The  team  leaders  were  "paid  by 
an  extra  service  contract.  . . . The  payment  is  $500  or  $600,  I can't 
remember  which  [the  principal]  said"  (Researcher's  field  notes, 
1/30/90).  Because  the  teachers  who  served  as  team  leaders  were 
paid  for  this  role,  they  were  also  formally  evaluated  for  this  role  by 
the  principal.  This  formal  evaluation  was  placed  in  each  team 
leader's  personnel  file  in  the  district  central  office. 

However,  this  school  also  used  the  team  leaders  as  their  SIP 
team  members,  an  unpaid  position  within  this  school  district.  This 
ultimately  caused  confusion  for  some  staff  members  when  three 
MEEP  team  members  were  not  paid  for  their  duties  on  the  MEEP  team. 
The  three  MEEP  team  members  that  did  not  serve  as  team  leaders  did 
not  have  an  evaluation  of  this  role  placed  in  their  district  file.  The 
principal  and  these  three  team  members  also  received  no  additional 
pay  for  this  involvement. 

"The  intermediate  teacher  that  joined  the  team  this  year  did  so 
as  an  unpaid  leader  and  then  will  become  a team  leader  in  a 
paid  position  for  the  next  school  year.  The  second  unpaid 
person  is  the  paraprofessional  serving  on  the  MEEP  team.  She 
is  paid  for  her  time  but  is  not  paid  as  a team  leader  nor  does 
she  function  as  one"  (Interview  of  the  principal,  6/15/91). 

Some  Peaches  staff  members  observed  tensions  within  the 

MEEP  team  or  between  the  MEEP  team  and  the  rest  of  the  school 

staff.  Following  are  written  comments  made  by  staff  completing  an 

anonymous  Peaches  Staff  Survey  ( May,  1990).  The  survey  question 

was,  "Please  describe  the  MEEP  team  as  you  see  their  involvement 

and  role  in  the  school  improvement  process." 


Some  competitiveness. 
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• They  appear  "cliquey"  to  me! 

• Unclear,  hard  to  focus  on  the  team  involvement,  individuals  do 
their  best. 

Other  staff  members  answering  the  same  anonymous  survey 
appeared  unaware  of  any  such  tensions  or  concerns.  Several  such 
answers  to  the  same  question  follow. 

• We  have  a great  team  and  they  are  good  at  involving  the  whole 
staff. 

• I see  the  "MEEPers"  as  being  committed  to  making  Peaches  a 
better  school  and  putting  their  time  and  efforts  to  this 
process.  This  major  task  often  seems  to  be  effectively 
communicating  the  conclusions  they  have  arrived  at  after 
study. 

• Hard-working,  anxious  to  provide  the  best  support  possible  for 
all  staff  through  a workable  tailor-made  improvement  plan. 

• The  MEEP  team  has  set  forth  many  specific  goals  that  Peaches 
has  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  be  involved  with. 

The  differences  in  some  MEEP  team  members  serving  in 

paid/unpaid  and  evaluated/unevaluated  positions  had  a tremendous 

effect  on  the  results  of  their  efforts  or  on  their  relationships  with 

each  other.  Superficially,  all  SIP  team  members  shared  secretarial 

or  reporting  duties  and  rotated  bringing  treats  to  share.  But  as 

demonstrated  earlier  in  this  section,  the  unpaid  paraprofessional  on 

the  team  was  ignored  when  she  contributed  an  innovative  and 

thoughtful  idea.  More  discussion  on  the  effects  of  the  paid/unpaid 

and  evaluated/unevaluated  status  of  team  members  can  be  found  in 

the  section  on  emergent  leaders  immediately  following  and  in  the 

section  on  group  cohesion  (p.  213). 
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Emergent  leaders  among  the  school  staff 

Specific  data  on  emergent  leadership  was  not  gathered  at  the 
time  this  pilot  study  was  completed.  However,  because  each 
meeting  was  videotaped,  observations  could  be  made  again.  Re 
observations  revealed  some  people  were  in  roles  that  could  be 
described  as  emerging,  but  not  everyone  appeared  comfortable  with 
this  model. 

Denise,  a teacher  not  on  the  MEEP  team,  served  in  a committee 
role  that  placed  her  in  a position  for  discussion  with  the  principal 
on  the  topic  of  parent  volunteers  before  this  topic  was  discussed 
with  the  MEEP  team.  The  following  excerpt  was  from  a Peaches  SIP 
team  meeting. 

Kirby:  . . . OK,  the  next  item  is  the  volunteer  appreciation 
event.  In  the  past  we  have  had  a tea  or  breakfast.  This  year 
Denise  and  I talked  about  maybe  doing  it  earlier  in  the  year. 

[OC:  Kirby  is  talking  and  gesturing  but  none  of  the  staff  has  eye 
contact  with  him.] 

Kirby  continues:  Denise  mentioned  the  volunteer  pins  and  we 

thought  it  was  kind  of  dumb  for  the  volunteer  not  to  be  able  to 
wear  these  all  year.  So  I was  wondering  if  we  could  put  our 
collective  heads  together  and  come  up  with  an  idea. 

[OC:  Rochelle  shares  an  idea  but  looks  at  table  doing  so,  and 
then  at  the  other  teachers.  Jane  asks  if  there  is  anything 
available  in  January.  Thomas  adds  that  each  room  could  do  a 
skit  and  George  comments  that  each  room  could  do  a short 
thank  you.  There  is  a silence  of  8 to  10  seconds  as  Kirby 
makes  a note  on  his  agenda  and  begins  to  flip  through  the 
calendar.  Thomas  and  Rochelle  break  the  silence  and  quietly 
talk  to  each  other.] 

Kirby:  As  I look  ahead  in  January  we  have  Winter  Fun  Day  but  I 
don't  know  that  we  have  any  assemblies  with  that. 
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The  staff  discusses  this  information  and  there  is  eye  contact 
between  them.  Kirby  is  silent  through  their  interaction. 

Kirby  summarizes  the  staff  comments:  I think  we  have  a 

couple  of  good  ideas  out  of  this  one,  to  involve  kids  and  thank 
them.  I like  that  idea.  And  giving  Student  Council  some 
purpose,  I like  that.  Maybe  we  can  tentatively  put  this  on  for 
January. 

Kathy  interrupts:  Why  January.  It's  so  cold.  Why  not  February 
or  March? 

Kirby  replies:  We  wanted  to  give  those  pins  out.  Why  don't  you 
put  down  in  the  minutes  that  we  will  continue  planning  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Rochelle:  And  I'll  continue  talking  to  my  team.  [OC:  Rochelle 
is  also  a team  leader,  heading  up  a committee  that  deals  with 
this  topic]. 

Kirby:  OK,  next  item  . . . 

(Observation  and  field  notes,  11/28/90) 

Kathy  was  the  paraprofessional  serving  on  the  MEEP  team  in  a 
non-paid  and  non-evaluated  role  in  the  situation  above,  and  she  was 
not  a team  leader.  Yet  she  was  the  MEEP  team  member  who  dared  to 
confront  the  principal  while  everyone  was  noticeably  uncomfortable 
with  something  about  the  topic.  Upon  being  confronted,  the  principal 
immediately  tabled  this  topic  for  the  next  meeting.  Was  Kathy 
emerging  as  a natural  leader?  Or  did  Kathy's  status  as  a MEEP  team 
member  who  was  not  evaluated  gave  her  the  freedom  to  confront  the 
principal?  Did  the  principal  defer  this  topic  to  the  next  meeting 
because  he  was  uncomfortable,  because  he  wanted  to  work  on  this 
topic  behind  the  scenes,  or  for  some  other  unknown  reason? 


Patterns  and  Aspects  of  Group  Cohesion 
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There  were  54  staff  members  assigned  to  Peaches  Elementary 
School.  A random  drawing  of  names  in  the  spring  led  to  the 
interviews  of  three  teachers  and  two  paraprofessionals.  Twenty- 
five  additional  names  were  randomly  drawn  for  receipt  of  a staff 
survey  (May,  1990).  Eleven  of  these  25  surveys  were  returned, 
representing  a 44%  return.  Three  of  the  1 1 were  from  MEEP  team 
members,  and  10  indicated  that  they  would  be  assigned  Peaches 
Elementary  next  year.  One  was  unsure  as  to  assignment  for  the  next 
school  year. 

As  indicated  in  the  table  that  follows,  the  majority  of 
respondents  to  this  survey  indicated  they  felt  the  Peaches  staff  fell 
on  the  bonded  community  side  of  Peck's  scale  for  all  but  one  topic 
area,  inclusivity.  The  highest  agreement  among  the  staff  returning 
the  survey  fell  in  two  areas:  (a)  staff  members  enjoy  their 
membership  in  the  group,  and  (b)  most  felt  accepted  in  this  school 
community.  In  fact,  no  one  responded  to  the  statement  "I  feel  I am 
not  accepted  in  this  school  community"  but  one  person  chose  not  to 
respond  to  either  of  two  statements  about  acceptance  within  this 
school  community. 

The  majority  of  the  staff  felt  that  there  was  competition 
among  the  members  of  their  school  community.  According  to  Peck 
(1987),  competition  within  the  group  would  keep  it  from  becoming  a 
bonded  community. 
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Table  IV-2 

Characteristics  of  Community  Among  Staff  Members  at  Peaches 
Elementary  School 


Bonded  as  a community Not  bonded  as  a community 


Conflict  resolving 

OOOOOO 

Conflict  avoiding 
00 

Individual  differences  are 

Individual  differences  are 

encouraged 

0000000 

discouraged 

000 

Members  of  the  school 

Members  of  the  school 

community  are  committed  to 

community  are  guarded 

each  other  0000000 

OD 

1 feel  safe  in  this  school 

1 fear  taking  a risk  in  this  school 

community 

00000000 

community 

OD 

1 can  risk  exposing  my 

1 dare  not  risk  exposing  my 

vulnerability  to  others 

0000 

vulnerability  to  others 
000 

Decisions  are  reached  by 

Decisions  are  made 

consensus 

00000000 

autocratically 

000 

Our  school  community  is 

Competition  exists  in  our  school 

inclusive 

000 

community 

OOOOOO 

1 enjoy  my  membership  in  this 

1 am  uncomfortable  in  this  group 

group 

000000000 

0 

1 feel  1 am  accepted  in  this 

1 feel  1 am  not  accepted  in  this 

school  community 

0000000000 

school  community 
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One  part  of  the  random  staff  survey  asked  respondents  how 
they  viewed  themselves  in  the  context  of  the  school  improvement 
process.  The  open-ended  question  asked  was,  "Please  describe 
yourself  as  you  see  your  involvement  and  role  in  the  school 
improvement  process."  One  MEEP  team  member's  response  reflected 
satisfaction  and  understanding  of  his/her  role.  Note  that  the 
comment  describes  an  authoritarian  style  principal. 

• My  role  as  MEEP  team  member  is  to  effectively  and  efficiently 
carry  out  my  responsibilities.  I share  information  with  my 
committee  that  comes  from  our  principal.  I lead  my 
committee  and  plan  school-wide  activities  which  enrich  the 
educational  environment  here  at  Peaches. 

Other  staff  members  not  on  the  MEEP  team  felt  comfortable 

and  involved  in  the  planned  school  improvement  process  at  Peaches 

Elementary  School.  Their  responses  to  the  same  question  follow: 

• Cooperative. 

• I feel  I have  a voice!  They  include  me. 

• I am  interested  in  this  whole  process  and  am  pleased  with  the 
results.  I especially  appreciate  the  small  group  discussions- 
it's  easier  for  me  to  talk  with  a small  group. 

• Had  input,  worked  on  plan,  feel  the  vision  is  reachable. 

• I communicate  with  parents  often.  I attend  workshops  to 
better  my  instructional  goals. 

However,  one  staff  comment  to  that  same  question  on  the 
Peaches  Staff  Survey  was  more  tentative: 

• Still  testing  the  waters,  not  sure  what  involvement  and 
innovation  is  most  valued. 
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In  contrast  to  the  other  responses,  the  following  response  to 
that  same  question  indicated  a lack  of  cohesiveness  for  the 
paraprofessional  serving  on  the  MEEP  team.  It  also  indicated  the 
same  problem  existed  for  other  non-teaching  staff  assigned  to  this 
school. 

• As  a non-teaching  staff  member  I often  feel  left  out  of  the 
discussion  but  feel  it  is  important  to  have  a support  staff 
representative  to  give  a different  viewpoint  and  to 
communicate  back  to  support  staff  who  often  feel  left  out. 

Other  observational  data  revealed  two  areas  of  the 

principal/staff  and  staff/staff  relationships  demonstrating  lack  of 

group  cohesion.  The  first  was  the  staff  concern  for  "cliques"  or 

inside  groups,  earlier  described  as  a part  of  the  MEEP  team  or  others 

that  made  decisions  with  the  principal. 

The  second  area  where  group  cohesiveness  was  lacking 

involved  the  relationship  of  the  paraprofessional  staff  with  the 

principal  and  the  teaching  staff.  On  one  hand,  the  paraprofessionals 

met  regularly  with  the  principal  and  were  given  the  opportunity  for 

input  into  the  development  of  the  vision  for  the  Long  Range 

Improvement  Plan  via  these  meetings  (Observation  and  field  notes, 

3/27/90).  One  of  the  paraprofessionals  on  staff  was  included  on  the 

MEEP  team  and  attended  all  MEEP  team  meetings,  including  the  three 

day  state-wide  MEEP  Leadership  conference.  She  was  listed  in  the 

Long  Range  Improvement  Plan  as  a MEEP  team  member  and  as  an 

author  of  the  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  stated,  "The  staff  support 

person  is  paid  for  her  time  but  not  as  a team  leader,  nor  does  she 

function  as  one."  (Interview  with  the  principal,  6/15/90).  The 
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paraprofessional  was  not  in  attendance  at  the  teacher's  meeting  in 
March  where  the  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan  was  presented  to  the 
teaching  staff  members  for  input,  even  though  she  helped  develop 
that  plan. 

Observational  notes  from  the  spring  MEEP  Team  Leadership 
Conference  also  showed  that  Kathy,  the  paraprofessional,  was  not 
really  accepted  as  a part  of  the  group.  Field  notes  from  that  three 
day  conference  indicated  a pattern. 

One  of  the  casual  observations  I've  made  is  that  the 
paraprofessional  is  off  by  herself  in  down  time.  When  the 
group  splits  up  to  do  something  she  goes  alone,  the  two  female 
teachers  go  together  and  the  two  male  teachers  use  a variety 
of  options.  The  males  may  go  together,  may  go  with  Kirby-- 
making  a threesome--or  may  temporarily  split  off"  (Field 
notes,  5:45  p.m.,  4/24/90). 

When  informally  interviewed  about  this  observation  during  the 
conference,  Kathy  reported  that  she  sometimes  felt  excluded.  Later 
that  same  night,  the  Peaches  MEEP  team  was  invited  to  a planned 
party  at  the  house  shared  by  the  MEEP  team  members  from  another 
school  in  their  district  and  hosted  by  all  the  district  principals, 
including  Kirby.  This  researcher  was  included  in  the  group  and  all 
Peaches  MEEP  team  members  went. 

We  parked  and  went  into  the  house.  Two  principals  were 
cutting  up  cheese  and  putting  out  crackers  and  one  was  opening 
wine.  Kirby  brought  the  beer  and  pop  cooler.  Many  of  the  other 
team  members  were  out  on  the  balcony  so  the  two  female 
teachers  and  one  male  teacher  on  the  Peaches  team  headed 
there. 

The  other  male  teacher  had  been  missing  when  we  left 
and  we  had  taken  the  time  for  Kirby  to  write  him  a note.  As 
we  pulled  up  someone  noted  he  was  already  on  the  balcony. 

After  setting  up,  Kirby  also  moved  to  the  balcony.  The 
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paraprofessional  stayed  inside  and  went  to  a chair  across  from 
a large  half-circle  sofa.  Several  female  members  of  other 
teams  were  also  seated  on  the  chairs  and  sofa.  After  visiting 
with  a couple  of  the  principals,  I moved  to  a chair  next  to  the 
sofa  and  nearest  the  patio  door  to  the  balcony.  From  my 
position  I was  in  the  group  of  eight  or  nine  with  the 
paraprofessional  and  I could  see  and  hear  Kirby,  our  two 
female  teachers  and  a male  principal  from  another  team  out  on 
the  balcony.  . . . 

At  about  10:20  the  group  began  to  break  up.  Kirby  and  the 
two  women  [teammates]  came  in  from  the  balcony.  The  two 
men  [teammates]  followed  several  other  people.  To  my 
knowledge  there  had  been  no  interaction  between  Kirby  and  the 
men  out  on  the  balcony.  Nor  had  there  been  any  interaction 
between  the  other  team  members  (including  the  principal)  and 
the  paraprofessional.  (Researcher's  field  notes,  8:30-10:30 
p.m.,  4/24/90) 

Observable  Results  of  the  School  Improvement  Process 


School  improvement  goals 

As  recommended  by  the  MEEP  state  trainers,  this  SIP  team 
completed  the  staff  values/practices  assessment  survey  during 
their  first  year  of  involvement  (1988-89)  in  planned  school 
improvement.  The  results  of  the  values/practices  survey  were 
reported  earlier  in  this  pilot  report  (see  "Role  of  the  Principal  in  the 
School  Improvement  Process,"  p.  203). 

In  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP) 
model,  the  second  year  would  be  the  suggested  year  for  prioritizing 
the  survey  results  and  writing  the  school  improvement  goals.  Kirby 
Crockett  expressed  satisfaction  that  this  goal  was  accomplished 
during  this  second  year,  the  year  of  this  pilot  study. 
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Our  main  goal  for  this  year  was  to  write  a three  to  five  year 
improvement  plan  and  we  did  that.  We  wanted  to  write  a 
comprehensive  plan  that  would  include  vision  and  that  was 
done. 

Vision  is  a pie  and  the  school  improvement  plan  is  only  a 
piece  of  the  pie  and  the  rest  of  the  pie  needs  to  be  filled  in.  My 
advice  to  the  new  principal  is  to  do  that. 

If  I was  staying  I would  pour  most  of  my  energy  into 
making  the  written  plan  become  a reality  and  measuring  that. 
Also  the  rest  of  the  pie  needs  to  be  filled  in;  students  at  risk, 
and  parent  involvement  in  site-based  management.  (Principal, 
interview,  6/15/90) 

All  staff  interviewed  were  clear  in  their  understanding  of  the 
school  goals  for  the  year.  Staff  interviewed  were  able  to  articulate 
the  goals  as  written  in  the  three  to  five  year  "Long  Range  School 
Improvement  Plan  for  Peaches  Elementary  School." 

The  20  page  long  range  plan  included  four  sections:  "Focus  of 
the  Improvement  Plan,  Vision  for  the  Plan,  Outcomes,  Planned 
Practices  and  Indicators  of  Success,  and  Glossary"  (Table  of 
Contents,  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan,  May,  1990).  The  Planned 
Practices  section  listed  each  outcome  in  priority  order  and  also 
named  "Indicators  of  Success"  for  each.  The  indicators  of  success 
were  divided  into  three  categories:  (a)  Minimum  attainment  for  that 

outcome,  (b)  moderate  attainment  for  that  outcome,  and  (c)  an 
indicator  of  excellence  for  that  outcome. 

The  Peaches  MEEP  team  accomplished  a great  deal  of  work 
during  this  school  year.  They  set  the  school  improvement 
assessment  priorities  and  shared  these  with  the  staff.  They  wrote 
the  well-organized  and  detailed  "Long  Range  Improvement  Plan,"  and 
then  they  designed  appropriate  task  forces/committees  to  begin  the 
new  1990-91  school  year.  They  wrote  the  charge  statements  for 
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each  of  the  five  task  forces:  (a)  The  Collaborative  Planning 
Committee,  (b)  the  Staff  Development  Committee,  (c)  the  Building 
Climate  Committee,  (d)  the  Teacher  Assistance  Team  (T.A.T.) 
Committee,  and  (e)  the  Curriculum  Committee.  The  Peaches  MEEP 
team  also  planned  and  carried  out  a number  of  regular  school 
leadership  functions,  such  as  the  volunteer  appreciation  plans  or 
dealing  with  the  letter  from  the  parent  who  was  upset  by  the  evil 
implied  in  a Halloween  parties  in  classrooms. 

Changes  in  the  decision  making  process 

Observational  data  indicated  this  staff  was  in  the  process  of 
transforming  their  decision-making  processes.  First,  staff 
comments  (see  "The  Skills,  Behaviors,  Attitudes  and  Values  of  the 
Principal  Displayed  While  Leading  the  Process  of  School 
Improvement")  indicated  confusion  and  diversity  of  perception  in  the 
decision-making  processes.  The  staff  survey  responses  indicated 
that  eight  of  1 1 responding  to  the  survey  felt  decisions  were 
reached  by  consensus  at  Peaches,  three  felt  the  decisions  were  made 
by  the  principal,  and  two  felt  decisions  were  made  autocratically  by 
someone  other  than  the  principal. 

Not  only  were  the  staff  confused,  the  principal  expressed 
confusion  about  the  contrasting  staff  reactions  to  the  Long  Range 
Improvement  Plan.  He  said,  "We  presented  it  to  the  staff  and  it 
sounded  like  a good  idea.  We  also  got  input  from  the  staff  on  how  to 
modify  it.  . . . Then  my  role  was  to  smooth  feelings  as  some  felt  the 
staff  was  being  picky"  (Interview  with  the  principal,  6/15/90). 
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While  the  staff  had  input  into  the  final  draft  of  the  long  range 
improvement  plan,  they  had  no  input  into  the  selection  of  the  goal 
focus  for  the  long  range  improvement  plan.  The  MEEP  team  made  the 
decision  that  they  were  not  going  to  change  the  top  priority  goal 
(collaborative  planning  and  collegial  relationships)  even  though  the 
goal  selected  was  not  the  area  receiving  the  staff's  lowest  two 
ratings  on  the  values/practices  assessment  completed  the  prior 
spring.  Kirby  announced  this  decision  to  the  staff  during  his 
presentation  on  3/27/90  (See  "The  Principal's  Changing  Role  While 
Involved  in  the  School  Improvement  Process").  This  MEEP  team 
decision  clearly  informed  the  staff  they  had  input  to  modify  the  long 
range  plan  but  were  not  part  of  the  decision-making  process. 

The  facts  indicate  that  the  staff  knew  collaborative  planning 
was  a need  at  Peaches  Elementary  School.  The  staff  rated 
collaborative  planning  as  one  of  three  areas  most  in  need  during 
their  values/practices  assessment  the  prior  spring  and  the  MEEP 
team  targeted  collaborative  planning  as  the  top  priority  long  range 
goal. 

The  charge  statement  for  the  Collaborative  Planning 
Committee  listed  three  desired  products  and  results.  First,  organize 
a building  committee  or  task  force  to  investigate  effective  models 
for  peer  observation  and  coaching.  Second,  organize  a building 
committee  or  task  force  to  investigate  ways  to  free  up  time  for 
collaborative  planning.  Third,  develop  a simple  instrument  to 
measure  the  time  utilized  for  collaborative  planning. 

Peaches'  vision  statement,  a part  of  the  long  range  plan, 
included  collaborative  planning  and  collegial  relationships.  "Peaches 
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is  a school  at  which  the  top  priority  is  to  provide  our  students  with 
a uniformly  excellent  education.  We  believe  that  optimum  student 
learning  will  occur  as  a result  of  a staff  that  is  given  time  to  plan 
collaboratively  and  to  develop  productive  collegial  relationships" 
(Vision  statement,  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan,  May,  1990). 

The  steps  of  including  collaborative  planning  in  the  vision 
statement  and  in  the  long  range  improvement  plan  were  steps  of 
deliberate  change  in  the  decision  making  model  for  Peaches 
Elementary  School.  The  staff  members  of  Peaches  Elementary 
School  were  beginning  a planned  effort  to  move  from  an 
authoritarian  decision  making  model  to  a collaborative  model  that 
involved  all  the  teaching  staff  members. 


Transactional  or  Transformational  Principal/Staff  Relationships 


Kendrick's  stages  of  transformation  leadership 

Kirby  Crockett's  transformational  leadership  stage  could  be 
described  as  "Level  l--Transactional  Practice  as  Teacher"  (Kendrick, 
1988,  p.  113).  When  asked  how  changes  were  accomplished  at 
Peaches,  Kirby  Crockett  replied: 

Slowly.  Through  consensus.  Carefully.  It  is  a general  process. 
T.A.T.  (Teacher  Assistance  Teams)  came  about  through  a 
teacher  idea.  Anne  brought  it  to  the  principal.  They  took  it  to 
the  team  leaders.  When  a workshop  came  along,  they  sent 
staff  and  decided  it  would  benefit  the  school  and  proceeded. 

We  are  pretty  careful  to  include  people.  The  things  I've 
tried  without  the  process  haven't  flown.  For  example,  I tried 
to  get  the  teachers  to  write  lesson  plans  in  behavioral 
objectives.  I thought  we  had  made  an  agreement  to  try  it  for  a 
month.  They  thought  it  was  for  a week  and  it  just  didn't  work. 
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I thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  kids,  they  just  went 
through  the  motions.  There  was  too  much  disagreement.  We 
talked.  I said  I asked  you  to  try  it.  We  had  discussions.  I said, 
we  tried  it  and  it  didn't  work.  Go  back  to  writing  the  lesson 
plans  the  way  you  used  to. 

Sometimes  they  changed  the  behavior  at  my  direction. 

For  example,  parents  coming  to  visit  used  to  be  real 
restrictive  and  they  accepted  opening  it  up.  We  have  nothing  to 
hide.  (Interview  with  the  principal,  6/15/90) 

Indicators  of  this  first  transactional  stage  described  in  the 

Kendrick  (1988)  model  were  likely  appropriate  for  this  beginning 

principal  at  this  point  in  time.  Kirby  was  in  his  fourth  year  of  his 

first  assignment  as  a principal. 

The  Kendrick  indicators  exhibited  by  Principal  Crockett  were 

(a)  Thinking  that  he  needed  to  be  in  charge,  and  so  using  mainly 

directive  principal  behaviors,  (b)  willingness  to  take  risks,  such  as 

directing  staff  to  try  writing  lesson  plans  in  a different  way  or 

taking  on  the  writing  of  a long  range  improvement  plan, 

(c)  manipulation  of  the  leadership  team  composition,  and  (d)  the 

absence  of  celebration  and  collaboration  with  staff  members. 

Crockett's  indicators  matched  Kendrick's  own  description  of 

her  Level  I:  Transactional  Practice  as  Teacher  almost  to  the  word. 

"Absent  in  much  of  my  practice  in  the  first  three  years  was 

celebrating  and  collaborating,  as  I had  not  yet  learned  the 

importance  of  becoming  a colleague  or  motivational  leader,  and  I had 

not  yet  acquired  the  skill  and  experience  necessary  to  do  so 

(Kendrick,  1988,  p.  118). 

Crockett  too,  had  learned  that  staff  members  did  not  always 
want  to  do  as  he  directed,  even  when  he  thought  they  were  in 
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agreement.  He  had  found  himself  returning  to  the  staff  because 
something  he  directed  had  been  unsuccessful. 

Peck's  stages  of  community  building 

Utilizing  Peck's  stages  of  community  building,  the  Peaches 
Elementary  principal  and  staff  relationship  appeared  to  be  between 
Stage  l--Pseudocommunity  and  Stage  11-Chaos.  First,  the  Peaches 
staff  and  principal  did  not  avoid  conflict  and  disagreement.  Second, 
they  recognized  some  truths  about  themselves  such  as  their  need  for 
collaborative  planning.  Yet  parts  of  the  staff  were  excluded  and  this 
had  not  been  addressed  by  the  group  as  yet. 

Peck  reported  that  a group  must  move  through  chaos  in  order  to 
become  a community.  An  authoritarian  leader  can  not  assist  a group 
in  becoming  a community  (Peck,  1987).  Nor  can  a group  of  people 
banding  together  nor  another  individual  within  the  group  end  the 
chaos  by  organizing  the  group  (Peck,  1987).  . . Organization  and 

community  are  also  incompatible.  Committees  and  chairpeople  do 
not  a community  make.  ...  As  long  as  the  goal  is  community- 
building, organization  as  an  attempted  solution  to  chaos  is  an 
unworkable  solution"  (Peck,  1987,  p.  93). 

While  Peck  stated  that  organization  and  community  are 
incompatible  (1987),  organization  is  exactly  how  this  principal  and 
SIP  team  led  the  staff  members  toward  beginning  their  collaboration 
goal.  Their  beginning  goals  included  setting  up  two  different 
committees,  one  to  investigate  effective  models  for  peer 
observation  and  coaching,  and  the  other  to  investigate  ways  to  free 
up  time  for  collaborative  planning  (Long  Range  Improvement 
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Planning,  May,  1990).  The  Peaches  staff  had  not  discussed  setting  a 
goal  for  becoming  a community  yet. 

Several  conflicts  at  work  within  the  Peaches  MEEP  team  and 
MEEP  team/staff  relationship  kept  the  relationship  from  progressing 
toward  a bonded  community.  First,  some  of  the  Peaches  MEEP  team 
members  were  in  paid  positions  and  some  were  not.  Second,  some  of 
these  MEEP  team  members  were  formally  evaluated  for  their 
leadership  roles  on  this  team  and  some  were  not.  Third,  the 
behaviors  of  this  principal  were  such  that  some  staff  members  felt 
he  listened  to  them  and  others  felt  he  did  not  listen  to  them.  Both  of 
these  latter  groups  were  able  to  observe  and  describe  the  situation 
for  the  opposite  group.  These  three  factors  made  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  for  this  MEEP  team  to  act  as  a community. 

Porthan's  levels  and  transitions  of  team-building  for  transformation 

The  Peaches  principal/staff  relationship  appeared  to  be  at 
Level  IV:  "Alignment"  (Porthan,  1991,  Handout).  Porthan  identified 

Level  IV  as  the  "we"  stage  and  likened  the  process  to  the  process  of 
magnetizing  a piece  of  steel.  Level  IV  is  the  first  time  the  cell 
components  of  the  steel  begin  to  face  a similar  direction,  although 
the  cells  are  not  yet  fully  aligned  (Porthan,  1991).  The  key  to  this 
stage  is  a critical  mass  making  the  transition,  although  "this 
transition  to  this  level  is  the  most  difficult  to  make"  (Porthan, 
September,  1991,  Presentation  at  the  Minnesota  Elementary 
Principal's  Leadership  Conference). 
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The  characteristics  of  Porthan's  Level  IV--Alignment  are 
(a)  vision/mission,  (b)  goals,  (c)  behaviors,  and  (d)  potential  ("can") 
(Porthan,  1991,  Handout).  In  order  to  have  achieved  this  stage  in  the 
transformation  process,  the  Peaches  principal  and  staff  have 
transitioned  through  three  previous  stages;  Level  l--the  "solo" 
stage,  Level  II — "the  assembly"  stage,  and  Level  lll--"the  identity" 
stage. 


Cross  Case  Analysis  of  The  Pilot  Studies 

This  section  contains  a cross  case  analysis  of  the  pilot  study 
reports  found  earlier  in  this  chapter.  First  the  pilot  study  case 
reports  were  outlined,  then  the  most  salient  content  from  each  case 
was  placed  side-by-side  in  the  same  order  as  the  research 
questions. 

The  Principal's  Skills.  Behaviors.  Attitudes,  and  Values  in  SIP 

Pines  Junior  High.  The  Pines  principal  possessed  skills, 
behaviors,  an  attitude,  and  values  that  assisted  him  in  leading  the 
transformation  process  at  that  school.  The  principal  was  already 
collaborating  with  the  staff  as  this  study  began.  This  was  evidenced 
by  his  going  to  the  teachers  in  order  to  determine  which  of  the  26 
teachers  volunteering  to  serve  on  the  school's  first  SIP  team  would 
be  selected.  This  principal  believed  that  he  could  learn  from 
teachers  and  gave  teachers  responsibilities  accordingly.  He 
regularly  utilized  the  skills  of  listening  and  paraphrasing  staff 
comments.  This  principal  used  silence  to  force  the  SIP  team  through 
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chaos  (Peck,  1987)  in  order  to  allow  the  group  to  become  a group  of 
all  leaders,  even  when  challenged  for  doing  so  by  group  members. 

The  Pines  principal's  weakness  in  SIP  was  his  inability  to  focus  on 
both  the  big  picture  and  the  fractional  pieces  at  the  same  time.  This 
weakness  caused  him  to  get  off  track  in  some  discussions  or  tasks. 

Peaches  Elementary.  The  Peaches  principal  possessed  a set  of 
skills,  behaviors,  an  attitude,  and  values  that  were  often  in  conflict 
with  each  other.  He  was  very  warm,  friendly,  kind,  and  comfortable 
with  students.  He  was  organized  to  the  point  of  compulsion.  He 
possessed  a good  sense  of  humor  when  not  under  pressure.  He  was 
business-like  and  he  maintained  control  of  final  decisions.  He 
encouraged  staff  improvement  and  growth.  This  principal  possessed 
some  collaboration  skills  as  this  pilot  study  began.  The  Peaches 
staff  was  involved  fully  in  the  decision  to  enter  SIP  through  the 
Minnesota  model.  Yet,  he  appeared  to  make  collaborative  decisions 
with  a core  group,  not  totally  aligned  with  the  SIP  team  or  any  other 
staff  group.  He  was  observed  listening  carefully  in  SIP  team 
meetings  and  paraphrasing  the  discussion  appropriately,  yet  he  was 
not  a good  listener  when  busy. 

The  Role  Changes  of  Two  Principals  Engaged  in  SIP 

Pines  Junior  High.  The  Pines  principal  was  most  often 
observed  in  a facilitation  role.  He  appeared  to  understand  the  skills 
needed  for  collaboration  and  deliberately  took  on  either  a role  of 
equality  or  one  of  silent  partnership.  He  sat  and  worked  among  the 
full  staff  at  staff  workshops.  He  took  his  regular  turns  as  the  SIP 
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team  chair  or  recorder.  He  provided  the  resources  needed  when  the 
SIP  team  or  staff  requested  assistance.  In  addition,  he  was  skilled 
at  listening  to  group  discussions  and  paraphrasing  them  to  check  the 
essence  of  the  points  made. 

Peaches  Elementary.  The  Peaches  principal  acted  as  the  leader 
for  SIP  in  their  school.  He  interviewed  and  selected  the  SIP  team 
members.  He  developed  the  SIP  team  agendas,  with  input  from  the 
other  SIP  team  members.  He  led  all  SIP  team  meetings  and  staff 
workshops.  He  let  staff  members  know  what  he  valued  with  “I  think" 
or  "I  feel"  statements.  He  did  most  of  the  writing  of  the  Long  Range 
Improvement  Plan,  but  had  SIP  team  members  work  on  it  and  rewrite 
parts.  He  acted  as  the  sole  presenter  of  the  Long  Range  Improvement 
Plan  at  a staff  workshop,  keeping  himself  separate  from  the 
teacher's  discussions  and  input.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  of  the  pilot 
study,  the  Peaches  principal  changed  his  role  dramatically.  The  two 
possible  reasons  for  the  sudden  change  included  (a)  the  development 
of  the  building  goal  of  collaboration  among  staff  members  and  (b) 
his  acceptance  of  a principalship  in  a school  district  closer  to  his 
home.  Under  the  new  role,  the  principal  became  a listening, 
reflecting  commentator  who  allowed  the  SIP  team  members  to 
openly  work  through  solutions  and  plans. 

Leadership  Sharing  at  the  Two  Pilot  Schools  Engaged  in  SIP 

Pines  Junior  High.  All  building  staff  were  at  the  school's  MEEP 
workshop  day,  including  the  school's  teachers,  paraprofessionals, 
cooks,  and  custodians.  The  principal  valued  representation  and 
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responses  from  all  the  staff  members  and  introduced  this  concept  at 
meetings  at  times.  The  appointed  leaders,  the  SIP  team,  was  made 
up  of  only  teachers.  Both  Pines  SIP  teams  rotated  the  chair  and 
recorder  roles  through  the  team  and  included  the  principal  in  this 
regular  rotation.  Both  SIP  teams  shared  tasks  among  the  team 
members  equally.  Both  SIP  teams  developed  communication  skills 
that  included  discussing  a point  until  agreement  was  reached.  The 
first  Pines  SIP  team  had  refined  their  communication  skills  to  the 
degree  that  they  could  imply  parts  of  the  discussion  or  jump  from 
topic  to  topic  without  naming  the  topic  and  still  all  understand  each 
other.  The  first  Pines  SIP  team  also  developed  the  ability  to  fight 
gracefully  and  laugh  about  it.  The  first  SIP  team  led  the  staff  into 
discovering  the  change  propensity  of  each  staff  members  and  then 
seeking  diversity  of  change  propensity  on  each  task  force.  The  first 
Pines  SIP  team  opened  the  SIP  team  meetings  to  everyone  on  the 
staff.  Many  came  to  these  meetings  and  several  participated.  The 
appointed  leaders  and  emerging  leaders  were  active  in  SIP  in  their 
school  because  the  SIP  team  members  were  selected  by  their 
colleagues.  Any  staff  member  was  welcome  at  the  SIP  team 
meetings  and  thus  could  emerge  as  a staff  leader  via  participation  in 
the  SIP  team  decisions.  In  addition,  the  SIP  team  selected  two  staff 
members  not  on  the  SIP  team  to  attend  a workshop,  bring  the 
information  back  to  the  school,  and  then  share  the  information  at  a 
full  staff  workshop.  The  SIP  team  regarded  the  school's  department 
leaders  as  another  important  leadership  team  within  their  school 
and  discussed  the  division  of  responsibilities  between  them.  There 
were  two  weaknesses  in  leadership  sharing  at  Pines  Junior  High  at 
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the  conclusion  of  this  pilot  study.  First,  there  was  still  some  staff 
confusion  about  the  role  of  the  SIP/MEEP  team  and  various  issues. 
The  general  staff  members  did  not  yet  understand  which  topics 
belonged  to  the  SIP  team,  which  belonged  to  the  department  heads, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  school  district.  Second,  some  Pines  staff 
members  didn't  want  to  participate  in  collaborative  decision  making. 

Peaches  Elementary.  The  selection  of  the  school's  goals  was 
done  by  the  SIP  team  and  presented  to  the  teaching  staff  without  the 
opportunity  for  staff  feedback  or  input.  While  a paraprofessional 
served  in  the  SIP  team,  only  teachers  were  invited  to  participate  in 
the  staff  meeting  where  the  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan  was 
presented  and  input  for  modification  was  gathered.  The  SIP  team 
rotated  recorder  duties  and  bringing  a treat  to  share  but  the 
principal  always  held  the  position  of  chair  of  the  SIP  team.  When 
the  Peaches  principal  changed  his  role  from  a directive  model  to  a 
collaborative  model  late  in  the  school  year,  the  change  immediately 
brought  a change  in  leadership  sharing  among  the  SIP  team  members. 
They  became  much  more  open  and  shared  ideas  to  a greater  degree. 
There  were  two  weaknesses  in  the  leadership  sharing  systems 
established  at  Peaches  Elementary  School.  First,  paraprofessionals, 
secretaries,  cooks,  and  custodians  were  excluded  from  the  SIP 
process  within  their  school.  Although  one  paraprofessional  served 
on  the  SIP  team,  she  was  professionally  and  socially  excluded  from 
the  group.  Second,  leadership  sharing  was  negatively  affected  by  the 
building  decision  to  use  the  district  role  of  "team  leader"  for  some 
of  the  SIP  team  members. 
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Patterns  and  Aspects  of  Group  Cohesion  Among  Staff  Members  at  the 
Two  Pilot  Schools  Engaged  in  SIP 

Pines  Junior  High.  Group  cohesion  was  high  among  the  first 
Pines  SIP  team  members.  They  shared  roles  and  divided  tasks 
equally  among  the  group  members.  They  had  developed  an  acceptance 
of  each  other,  even  when  in  conflict.  This  SIP  team  shared 
discussion  short-cuts  and  jargon.  They  openly  communicated 
thoughts,  ideas,  and  frustrations  with  each  other.  They  welcomed 
staff  input  and  attendance  at  SIP  team  meetings.  The  second  Pines 
SIP  team  had  only  a few  weeks  to  develop  group  cohesion  before  this 
pilot  study  was  concluded.  In  that  short  period  of  time,  this  SIP 
team  took  time  to  discuss  their  frustrations  in  forming  during  the 
middle  of  a school  year  and  without  the  state-wide  training.  They 
were  warm  and  accepting  toward  each  other,  and  included  this 
researcher  as  a part  of  their  team.  They  knew  how  to  have  fun  with 
each  other  and  included  other  district  SIP  team  members  in  part  of 
the  fun  when  at  a state-wide  event.  The  total  Pines  staff  welcomed 
diversity  among  their  members.  They  sought  the  propensity  of  each 
staff  member  toward  change  and  then  deliberately  build  task  forces 
that  included  cross-representation  of  change  styles.  Several  Pines 
staff  members  attended  the  SIP  team  meetings  because  of  the  open 
invitation.  Once  there,  disagreement  was  welcomed  and  respected. 

Peaches  Elementary.  A staff  survey  (May,  1990)  revealed  that 
two  thirds  of  the  Peaches  staff  felt  that  competition  existed  within 
their  school  community.  The  base  for  competition  was  found  in  the 
payment  and  evaluation  of  some  of  the  SIP  team  members  as  team 
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leaders  with  an  extra  service  agreement  with  the  district.  This 
concept  gave  the  illusion  of  cliques  and  an  inside  group,  even  among 
the  teachers.  There  were  at  least  two  meetings,  both  led  by  the 
Peaches  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  input  regarding  the 
Long  Range  Improvement  Plan.  Although  the  school  had  a 
paraprofessional  serving  on  the  SIP  team,  paraprofessionals  had  a 
separate  meeting  with  the  principal  in  order  to  give  feedback 
regarding  the  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan.  In  addition,  the 
paraprofessional  on  the  SIP  team  was  paid  for  her  time,  but  not  as  a 
team  leader.  Observations  and  interviews  at  Peaches  indicated  that 
the  paraprofessional  on  the  SIP  team  felt  excluded  at  times  and  was 
excluded  at  times.  This  occurred  in  SIP  team  discussions  and  as 
well  as  socially. 

The  Observable  Results  of  SIP  in  Two  Schools  Engaged  in  SIP 

Pines  Junior  High.  The  top  goal  set  by  the  Pines  Junior  High 
staff  was  a smooth  transition  to  all  the  district  boundary  and 
staffing  changes  for  both  students  and  staff.  They  developed  a 
system  of  focus  on  students  that  they  called  "BEAMS."  The  BEAMS 
focus  for  students  included  (a)  behavioral,  (b)  environmental,  (c) 
academic,  (d)  motivational,  and  (e)  social  goals.  The  Pines  SIP  team 
intentionally  made  changes  in  their  decision  making  processes. 

Some  decisions  were  made  by  consensus,  some  were  made  by  the 
principal,  and  some  were  made  autocratically  by  someone  other  than 
the  principal. 
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Peaches  Elementary.  The  top  goal  at  Peaches  was  the  writing 


of  the  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan.  This  goal  was  accomplished 
during  the  pilot  study  year.  Through  the  process  of  developing  the 
Long  Range  Improvement  Plan,  the  Peaches  SIP  team  set  a goal  for 
collaborative  staff  planning.  The  SIP  team  designed  task  forces  or 
redesigned  the  committee  structure  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  long  range  goals.  The  SIP  team  wrote  charge 
statements  for  each  of  the  five  task  forces/committees.  The 
Peaches  goals  for  collaborative  planning  were  not  collaboratively 
developed  with  the  Peaches  staff  members.  Peaches  Elementary 
School  was  in  the  process  of  changing  their  decision  making 
processes.  They  were  in  a state  of  chaos  in  this  area.  There  were 
differences  in  staff  perceptions  and  confusion  as  to  the  role  of  the 
principal  and  staff  members.  The  SIP  team  members  reacted 
negatively  to  the  input  of  staff  members  when  they  actively  sought 
the  input  regarding  modifications  of  the  Long  Range  Improvement 
Plan.  The  levels  of  input  to  SIP  varied  widely.  The  teaching  staff 
members  had  no  input  to  the  selection  of  goals  past  the  general 
assessment  survey,  however,  they  did  have  input  into  the 
modification  of  the  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan.  The  Peaches  staff 
was  self-evaluative.  They  indicated,  via  the  staff  assessment 
survey,  that  collaborative  planning  was  a weakness  in  their  school. 
The  charge  statements  for  the  Collaborative  Planning  Committee 
addressed  desired  products  and  results  and  ways  to  measure  the 
level  of  success  as  minimal,  moderate,  or  excellent.  Yet,  all  of  this 
planning  for  collaborative  planning  was  accomplished  by  the  few 
members  of  the  SIP  team. 
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Transactional  or  Transformational  Principal/Staff  Relationships 

Pines  Junior  High.  The  Pines  principal  exhibited  behaviors 
found  at  Levels  Ill-Transformation  Leadership  as  Colleague  and  IV- 
Transformation  Leadership  as  Inspirational  on  Kendrick's  four 
Stages  of  Transformation  Leadership  (1988).  The  Pines  staff  as  a 
group  appeared  to  be  located  at  Level  V-Enhancement  (1991)  on 
Porthan's  Levels  and  Transitions:  Team  Building  for  Transformation 

scale.  A majority  of  the  staff  members  responding  to  a staff  survey 
indicated  that  the  principal/staff  relationships  within  their  school 
met  all  eight  of  the  salient  characteristics  for  a bonded  community. 

Peaches  Elementary.  The  Peaches  principal  was  at  Kendrick's 
Level  1-Transactional  Leadership  as  Teacher  for  most  of  this  pilot 
study  year.  He  moved  to  Level  ll-Transformational  Leadership  as 
Coach  as  this  pilot  study  drew  to  a close  and  the  principal  prepared 
to  move  to  another  school  district.  The  Peaches  staff  was  located 
at  Level  IV-Alignment  on  Porthan's  Level's  and  Transitions:  Team 
Building  for  Transformation  scale.  The  staff  was  between  the 
pseudocommunity  and  chaos  levels  of  Peck's  four  stages  in 
community  building.  Parts  of  the  Peaches  staff  were  excluded  from 
participation  or  full  participation  in  the  SIP  process  and  the  SIP 
team  fully  organized  the  collaboration  effort  without  input  from  the 
rest  of  the  staff  for  most  of  the  plan.  Bonded  community  was 
impossible  within  the  Peaches  community  at  this  time. 


Pilot  Study  Conclusions 
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The  Principal 

The  principal/staff  relationships  while  involved  in  planned  school 
improvement  emerged  as  very  different  from  each  other 

The  more  experienced  principal  was  the  principal  of  Pines 
Junior  High  School.  Although  he  was  responsible  for  more  than 
double  the  number  of  staff  members  than  the  less  experienced 
principal,  he  exhibited  much  less  need  to  be  in  control  of  a situation. 
This  seasoned  principal  exhibited  a confidence  and  experience  in 
situations  that  appeared  to  have  developed  over  time.  The  Kendrick 
Levels  III  (Transformation  as  Colleague)  and  IV  (Transformation  as 
Inspirational)  behaviors  and  skills  exhibited  by  the  principal 
appeared  to  assist  the  SIP  team  in  forming  a bonded  group.  These 
skills  included  (a)  an  ability  to  share  power  with  the  teachers,  (b)  a 
willingness  to  delegate  within  the  school  community,  (c)  the  ability 
to  operate  as  an  equal  on  the  school  staff,  and  (d)  the  ability  to  use 
silence  as  a constructive  tool  to  bring  staff  members  to  action. 

This  principal  sometimes  appeared  to  staff  to  be  non-supportive 
because  he  remained  silent  in  order  to  make  staff  struggle  through  a 
problem.  This  experienced  principal  appeared  comfortable  with 
himself  and  did  not  need  personal  glory  to  feel  good  about  what  he 
had  done.  He  believed  he  was  still  learning  and  that  he  could  learn 
from  staff  members  at  his  school.  This  experienced  principal  valued 
a leadership  style  that  shared  power  with  others  and  developed  their 
leadership  abilities.  He  also  delegated  responsibility  and  appeared 
to  value  the  team  approach  to  running  the  school. 
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In  contrast,  with  four  years  of  experience,  the  Peaches 
principal  appeared  to  have  developed  the  skills  that  would  assist 
him  in  maintaining  control,  the  very  skills  that  were  in  contrast  to 
growth  toward  transformation  for  himself  and  for  the  staff 
members.  His  strong  organization  skills  prevented  emergent 
leadership  to  any  significant  degree.  He  wrote  the  Long  Range 
Improvement  Plan,  he  chaired  all  SIP  team  meetings  and  he  set  all 
agendas.  While  this  principal's  skills  produced  efficiency,  they  also 
prevented  real  involvement  from  staff  members  in  the  planned 
school  improvement  process.  This  newer  principal  was  supportive 
of  staff  members  and  students,  but  exhibited  an  attitude  that  doing 
something  himself  was  best.  He  had  developed  a cadre  of  confidants 
but  that  split  the  staff  into  those  who  were  valued  by  the  principal 
and  those  who  were  not  valued  by  the  principal.  He  appeared  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  expert  at  the  school  and  that  staff  members 
could  learn  from  him.  This  attitude  kept  this  principal  stuck  at 
Kendrick's  first  stage,  Transactional  Practice  as  Teacher  (1988).  He 
stayed  in  this  stage  until  this  principal  learned  that  he  would  be 
moving  to  a different  school  in  another  school  district.  This 
knowledge  quickly  changed  this  principal’s  attitude  and  thrust  him 
into  Kendrick's  second  stage  of  leadership  for  transformation, 
Transformation  Leadership  as  Coach  (1988).  The  inexperienced 
principal  valued  consistency.  He  valued  his  control  of  the 
leadership.  This  provided  a comfort  level  that  he  needed  at  this 
point  in  his  experience  level. 
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The  role  of  the  principal  in  planned  school  improvement  can  remain 
stable  over  a year  time  frame  or  it  can  change 

Don  Lake,  the  experienced  principal,  remained  stable  in  his  role 
throughout  the  year  of  the  pilot  study.  He  acted  as  a facilitator  for 
change,  encouraging  and  supporting  SIP  and  total  staff  decisions  and 
abiding  by  these. 

In  contrast,  the  principal  who  was  near  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a principal  began  the  pilot  study  year  in  Kendrick's  (1988) 
role  in  the  transformation  leadership  stage  of  Transaction  as 
Teacher.  Then  outside  forces  caused  the  role  of  this  principal  to 
change  quickly.  It  appeared  that  Kirby  Crockett  made  a sudden  and 
deliberate  change  in  his  role  as  principal  upon  learning  that  he  would 
not  be  the  principal  at  this  school  during  the  next  school  year.  It 
was  upon  learning  about  this  change  that  this  principal  immediately 
moved  from  the  Transaction  as  Teacher  role  to  a Transformation  as 
Coach  role.  Under  the  new  role,  this  principal  became  an  observer, 
pharaphraser,  and  guide  while  the  other  SIP  team  members  discussed 
issues  and  made  decisions.  It  appeared  that  the  knowledge  he  would 
not  be  at  this  school  caused  this  principal  to  change  so  that  the  SIP 
team  and  staff  members  would  to  be  able  to  continue  their  SIP 
efforts  without  him. 

Leadership  Sharing 

Leadership  sharing  through  SIP  was  affected  by  both  district  and 
building  factors 

Although  both  pilot  study  schools  were  located  in  the  same 
school  district,  the  influence  of  the  district  practice  of  paying  the 
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team  leaders  affected  the  elementary  school  but  not  the  junior  high 
school.  The  junior  high  school  had  paid  department  heads,  but  these 
people  were  not  the  SIP  team  members.  While  their  position  as 
department  head  did  not  exclude  them  from  becoming  an  SIP  team 
member,  the  two  positions  were  entirely  separate  at  the  junior  high 
school. 

The  junior  high  school  department  head  wishing  to  serve  on  the 
school's  SIP  team  had  to  follow  the  school's  regular  procedure  for 
becoming  a SIP  team  member.  This  included  an  election  by 
colleagues.  This  system  maintained  equality  between  the 
department  heads  and  all  the  other  staff  members  at  Pines  Junior 
High  School.  This  notion  of  equality  of  all  staff  members  appeared 
to  be  reinforced  by  the  inclusion  of  all  staff  members  as  equal 
participants  at  the  school's  SIP  workshops  (cooks,  custodians, 
teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  administration). 

The  district  practice  of  paying  team  leaders  caused  a problem 
at  the  Peaches  site.  While  the  junior  high  was  able  to  separate  the 
roles  of  the  department  leaders  from  the  roles  of  SIP  team  members 
by  paying  only  the  department  heads  as  team  leaders,  Peaches 
Elementary  decided  to  combine  the  roles  of  paid  team  leader  and  SIP 
team  members.  Having  some  SIP  team  members  paid  and  evaluated 
for  their  positions  while  others  were  not  paid  or  evaluated  for  their 
positions  caused  problems  in  emergent  leadership,  leadership 
sharing,  and  group  cohesion  at  the  Peaches  Elementary  School  site. 
This  fact  made  some  SIP  team  members  more  valuable  than  others, 
as  perceived  by  the  principal,  by  SIP  team  mates  and  by  staff 
members  not  on  the  SIP  team.  Cooks,  custodians,  secretaries,  and 
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paraprofessionals  appeared  to  be  less  valued  employees  in  this 
school  and  so  were  isolated  and  left  out  of  meetings. 

At  the  building  decision  level,  the  system  for  selection  to  the 
team  leader/SIP  team  position  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
elementary  principal  and  created  competition  among  the  teachers, 
the  only  staff  members  eligible  for  the  team  leader  role.  Whether 
the  competition  was  real  or  not  real,  staff  members  perceived 
competition  and  reacted  as  if  it  was  real,  believing  that  some  staff 
members  had  more  influence  with  the  principal  than  others. 

One  difference  between  these  two  pilot  schools  that  appeared 
to  influence  the  leadership  sharing  was  the  role  the  principal  chose 
to  play  in  the  area  of  leadership  sharing.  The  experienced  principal 
modeled  a belief  that  he  was  an  equal  member  of  the  staff.  He 
worked  among  all  at  the  school's  SIP  workshops  and  meetings 
(Transformation  as  Colleague,  Kendrick,  1988).  Various  staff 
members  were  sent  off  to  become  the  school's  experts  on  a topic  and 
then  taught  that  information  to  everyone  else  on  the  staff.  This 
placed  the  principal  in  yet  another  role  defined  by  Kendrick  (1988), 
Transformation  as  Inspirational. 

The  less  experienced  principal  acted  in  the  Kendrick  role  of 
Transaction  as  Teacher  during  most  of  the  pilot  study  year.  He  alone 
met  with  the  teachers  and  with  the  paraprofessionals,  each 
separately  but  often  for  the  same  purposes.  Then  the  addition  of  the 
principal's  selection  and  evaluation  of  some  of  the  SIP  team 
members  as  district  paid  team  leaders  reinforced  the  concept  at  the 
Peaches  staff  members  were  not  equal  to  each  other. 
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The  weaknesses  in  leadership  sharing  at  Pines  Junior  High 
appeared  to  be  much  easier  to  repair  than  the  weaknesses  in 
leadership  sharing  at  Peaches  Elementary  School.  The  group  tasks  of 
clarifying  the  roles  of  the  SIP  team,  the  department  heads,  and  the 
district  level  decisions  or  having  more  staff  choose  to  participate  in 
collaborative  decision  making  were  constructive  group  tasks.  The 
task  of  separating  the  SIP  team  member  role  from  a team  leader  role 
was  complex.  This  complexity  was  compounded  by  the  perceived 
inequality  between  the  teachers  and  the  paraprofessionals  and  the 
accompanying  professional  and  social  exclusion  of  paraprofessionals 
See  Group  Cohesion,  p.  213). 

Group  Cohesion 

The  larger  staff  was  the  more  cohesive  staff 

The  Pines  Junior  High  School  staff  was  much  larger  at  134 
people,  but  evidence  indicated  it  was  further  developed  in  the 
transformation  continuum  than  the  smaller  Peaches  Elementary 
School  staff  of  54  people.  The  Pines  Junior  High  staff  was 
collaborative.  Everyone  on  the  staff  was  at  the  SIP  workshop  for 
staff.  They  made  many  decisions  together,  and  the  principal  was  one 
among  the  group.  They  sought  to  discover  differences  among 
themselves  and  then  worked  to  include  diversity  in  each  task  force. 
The  Pines  staff  recognized  the  feelings  of  staff  and  students  alike 
as  changes  occurred  due  to  boundary  changes  and  building  transfers. 
They  appeared  to  view  everyone  in  their  school  as  a part  of  their 
group. 
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Figure  IV-1.  Both  pilot  study  schools’  principal/staff  relationship 
stages  of  development  toward  community. 

Group  cohesion  was  lacking  at  Peaches  Elementary.  Rather,  the 
group  was  divided  into  layers  that  were  uncovered  through 
observations  and  interviews  and  checked  through  the  staff  surveys. 
The  principal  was  in  the  top  layer.  There  was  a group  of  SIP  team 
members,  but  not  the  full  SIP  team,  that  made  up  the  second  layer  of 
the  group.  The  remainder  of  the  SIP  team  members  and  some  of  the 
committee  heads  or  members  made  up  the  third  group  layer.  The 
remainder  of  the  teaching  staff  made  up  the  fourth  group  layer.  The 
paraprofessionals  made  up  the  fifth  layer  of  the  group,  although  they 
had  one  representative  that  reached  across  the  layers  to  serve  on 
the  SIP  team  with  the  third  layer.  However,  her  professional 
contributions  to  the  group  were  ignored  and  she  was  socially 
excluded  from  the  group  as  well.  The  school's  cooks,  custodian,  and 
secretaries  made  up  the  sixth  layer  of  the  group.  There  had  been  no 
consideration  of  their  involvement  in  the  process  at  the  closing  of 
this  pilot  study. 
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The  SIP  teams  at  both  schools  were  a unit  separate  from  the 
total  staff  and  had  their  own  placement  within  Peck's  four  stages  of 
community  building.  The  first  SIP  team  at  Pines  Junior  High 
appeared  to  have  accomplished  becoming  a bonded  community  (Peck, 
1987).  The  second  SIP  team  at  Pines  Junior  High  was  formed  late  in 
the  school  year  and  had  not  received  the  training  offered  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education  for  new  SIP  team  members. 

Still,  this  SIP  team  quickly  struggled  through  chaos  and  toward 
community. 
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Figure  IV-2.  The  principal/SIP  team  relationship  stages  of 
development  toward  community  at  Pines  Junior  High  School. 


The  Peaches  Elementary  SIP  team  was  organized  by  the 
principal.  They  were  working  together,  but  they  had  not  yet 
struggled  through  the  stages  of  community  building.  Some  of  the 
people  on  the  SIP  team  were  excluded  or  ignored  by  others  on  the 


team. 
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Figure  IV-3.  The  principal/SIP  team  relationship  stages  of 
development  toward  community  at  Peaches  Elementary  School. 


Pack's  salient  characteristics  of  community.  A majority  of 
Pines  Junior  High  School  staff  members  surveyed  believed  that  their 
group  met  each  of  Peck's  Salient  Characteristics  of  Community 
(Staff  survey,  May,  1990).  They  believed  their  staff  relationships  to 
be  where  (a)  conflicts  were  resolved  with  people  left  feeling  good, 
(b)  individual  differences  were  encouraged,  (c)  members  of  group 
were  committed  to  each  other,  (d)  members  felt  safe  within  the 
community,  (e)  members  could  risk  exposing  their  vulnerability  to 
others,  (f)  decisions  were  reached  by  consensus,  (g)  the  school 
community  was  inclusive  of  all,  (h)  members  enjoyed  their 
membership,  and  (i)  members  felt  accepted  within  their  school 
community.  (See  Table  IV-1,  p.  189). 

A majority  of  the  Peaches  Elementary  School  staff  members 
surveyed  believed  their  group  met  all  of  Peck's  Salient 
Characteristics  of  Community  except  for  inclusivity.  In  this  case, 
the  majority  indicated  that  competition  existed  within  their  school 
community. 


Observable  Results  Through  SIP 
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Observable  results  through  involvement  in  SIP  varied  in  type 

The  maturity  of  the  working  relationship  found  at  Pines  Junior 
High  was  reflected  in  the  goals  set  by  the  staff.  They  selected  goals 
that  addressed  both  student  needs  and  staff  needs.  When  they  faced 
the  problem  of  losing  a third  or  more  of  their  students  and  staff  to 
boundary  changes  and  the  opening  of  a new  school,  they  developed  a 
goal  that  recognized  the  needs  and  feelings  of  both  the  students  and 
staff.  They  encouraged  discussion  of  the  feelings  of  loss  for 
students  and  staff  members  going  and  those  left  behind  by  placing 
buttons  on  each  declaring  their  school  for  the  next  year. 

The  Peaches  Elementary  staff  goals  did  not  include  students 
directly.  They  accomplished  their  goal  of  writing  a Long  Range 
Improvement  Plan.  Within  that  plan,  they  set  their  top  priority  goal 
as  collaborative  planning  among  staff  members.  A need  for 
collaborative  planning  had  shown  up  as  the  third  highest  need  when 
the  staff  was  assessed  the  spring  before  this  pilot  study  year.  It 
appeared  that  the  staff  members  needed  to  get  their  needs  met 
before  goals  that  included  the  students  could  be  addressed. 

Transactional  or  Transformational  Principal/Staff  Relationships 

Transaction  and  transformation  appeared  as  stages  of  development 
Neither  the  Pines  Junior  High  nor  Peaches  Elementary 
relationship  between  the  principal  and  staff  could  be  classed  as 
transactional  or  transformational.  Rather,  the  relationships 
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between  the  principal  and  staff  at  both  schools  fell  on  a continuum 
between  transactional  and  transformational.  Further,  where  these 
relationships  fell  varied  greatly  between  the  two  schools. 


Table  IV-3. 

Placement  of  Both  Pilot  Schools  on  Porthan's  Levels  of  Team 
Building  for  Transformation 


Transformation  level Pilot  school's  placement 


Level  Vl-Transformational 
Value-added,  passions,  inter- 
dependence, collaborative 

Level  V-Enhancement 
Trust,  shared  beliefs, 
performance  ("will"),  functions 

X Pines  staff  placement 

Level  IV-Alignment 
Vision/mission,  goals, 
behaviors,  potential  ("can") 

« Peaches  staff  placement 

Level  1 1 1-- Identity 

Roles,  policies,  procedures, 

culture 

Level  11-Assembly 
A gathering  together 

Level  1-Solo 
Independent,  alone,  "me" 
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Porthan's  levels  of  team  building  for  transformation.  As 
shown  in  the  table  below,  both  pilot  study  schools  had  moved 
through  several  of  Porthan's  described  stages  of  team  building  for 
transformation.  Pines  Junior  High  School  was  well  into  the 
Enhancement  Level,  but  did  not  yet  have  the  experience  to  have 
accomplished  all  staff  working  in  the  same  direction.  They  had 
experienced  success  through  SIP  and  believed  their  collaborative 
efforts  would  enhance  their  ability  to  get  work  done.  They  trusted 
various  groups  within  the  organization  to  accomplish  various  parts 
of  the  work  load  and  discussed  ways  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 

Peaches  Elementary  School  was  at  the  Alignment  Level.  They 
were  just  beginning  to  point  in  similar  directions,  but  had  not  yet 
begun  to  perform  in  the  new  ways.  They  believed  that  they  could 
make  a difference  in  collaborative  planning  and  even  developed  a 
system  for  measuring  their  success  as  minimal,  moderate  or 
exceptional. 

Kendrick's  stages  of  transformation  leadership.  Don  Lake,  the 
principal  at  Pines  Junior  High  School,  met  all  the  criteria  for 
Kendrick's  third  of  four  subsuming  levels  as  the  transformational 
leader,  placing  him  in  the  category  of  Transformational  Leadership 
as  Colleague.  In  addition,  he  met  and  recognized  many  of  the  criteria 
at  Kendrick's  fourth  and  top  level,  Transformational  Leadership  as 
Inspirational.  Kirby  Crockett,  the  principal  at  Peaches  Elementary 
School,  met  the  criteria  for  Kendrick's  Stage  l--"Transactional 
Practice  as  Teacher"  (1988)--as  the  pilot  study  year  began. 

However,  Kirby  quickly  moved  to  Stage  ll--"Transformation 
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Leadership  as  Coach"--when  he  learned  he  would  be  serving  as  a 
principal  in  another  school  district  during  the  upcoming  year. 


00>>>>>>>>>>>>00 


Stage  I Stage  II  Stage  III  Stage  IV 

Transactional  Transformation  Transformation  Transformation 
Practice  as  Leadership  as  Leadership  as  Leadership  as 

Teacher  Coach  Colleague  Inspirational 

« Peaches  Elementary  School 

X Pines  Junior  High  School 

Figure  IV-4.  The  pilot  school  principals'  stages  of  transformation 
leadership. 


Data  from  both  schools  could  be  categorized  and  graphed 

Data  collected  provided  information  for  each  that  could  be 
analyzed  and  categorized  systematically.  When  shared  with 
representatives  of  each  school,  they  were  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
of  the  pictures  of  their  principal/staff  relationships. 

When  combined,  each  categorization  of  data  provided  an  aspect 
of  the  principal/staff  relationship  that  was  important  to  the  whole. 
The  Kendrick  (1988)  model  of  stages  of  transformation  leadership 
for  the  principal  provided  information  about  the  strengths  and 
possible  goal  targets  the  principal  may  explore.  The  Porthan  (1991) 
model  of  levels  and  transitions  for  team  building  for  transformation 
provided  a way  to  place  relationships  of  the  SIP  teams  and  the  staff 
as  a whole.  The  Peck  (1987)  model  of  bondedness  of  the  community 
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provided  a system  for  looking  at  the  group  cohesion  levels  within 
the  group.  The  utilization  of  these  three  models  for  analysis  of  the 
relationships  between  the  principal  and  staff  while  engaged  in 
school  improvement  might  provide  a base  for  discussion  on  areas  of 
strength  and  areas  for  goal  setting. 

Several  problem  areas  were  discovered  in  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  categorization  of  data.  The  pilot  study  data  gathered 
was  limited  in  amount  and  so  researcher  judgment  entered  the 
analysis  more  than  comfortable  for  this  researcher.  This  problem 
could  be  solved  by  changes  in  the  gathering  of  data.  More  data 
gathered  over  a longer  period  of  time  would  add  validity.  More 
specific  staff  involvement  in  the  surveys  could  assist  in  the 
definition  of  the  stages  and  levels  of  transformation  found  in  the 
relationships  between  the  principal  and  staff  members. 

The  staff  survey  for  the  pilot  studies  included  a checklist  for 
Peck's  Salient  Characteristics  of  Community  and  respondents  were 
invited  to  check  as  many  of  the  descriptors  as  they  deemed 
appropriate  to  their  setting.  These  directions  caused  many 
respondents  to  check  descriptors  for  both  the  unbonded  and  bonded 
categories,  distorting  the  results  somewhat.  This  problem  was 
rectified  in  the  case  studies  by  setting  up  this  section  of  the  survey 
in  a manner  where  the  respondents  had  to  choose  from  lists  of 
descriptors  for  either  the  bonded  or  unbonded  categories. 

Another  weak  area  in  the  pilot  study  data  collection  was  data 
gathering  for  emerging  leaders.  Data  gathering  for  this  research 
question  was  not  purposefully  done  during  the  pilot  studies.  This 
problem  was  corrected  in  the  case  studies. 


CHAPTER  V 

OTTER  HILL  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


Background  and  History 
Otter  Hill  Middle  School 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School  is  located  just  across  the  street  from 
the  only  district  senior  high  school.  The  area  around  the  school 
includes  some  light  industries  and  several  residential  areas.  One 
can  approach  the  school  from  this  angle,  passing  the  industrial  lots 
with  few  trees  and  gaining  an  industrial  perspective  of  the  school 
from  several  blocks  away.  The  other  entrance  route  winds  through  a 
nice  residential  area  set  on  streets  of  varied  heights  and  junctures. 

The  initial  contact  with  the  principal  of  the  school  on  August 
22,  1990,  brought  this  researcher  to  a beautiful  new  school.  While 
the  sod  right  around  the  building  was  in,  the  edges  of  the  lot  were 
graded  and  ready  but  had  no  grass.  Inside,  the  spacious  and 
attractive  secretarial  and  reception  still  held  signs  of  moving  into  a 
new  school-areas  that  looked  incomplete,  and  there  were  a few 
boxes  sitting  on  the  floor. 

The  bond  effort  for  building  this  school  failed  once  but  then 
passed  on  the  second  try.  School  actually  began  in  this  building  in 
January,  1990,  and  the  building  contained  grades  six,  seven,  and 
eight  that  first  partial  year.  In  1990-91,  the  first  year  of  this 
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study,  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  contained  only  grades  seven  and 
eight.  This  structure  was  intended  to  hold  up  to  750  students,  but 
began  its  first  fall  with  about  650  students. 

By  the  second  year  of  this  study,  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  was 
again  limited  to  grades  seven  and  eight  but  housed  525  students  in 
the  building.  There  were  eight  sections  of  each  grade  level,  with  a 
building  average  of  32.8  students  per  section.  The  district  faced 
staffing  cuts  rather  than  move  into  deficit  spending.  A district 
level  program  for  pre-school  handicapped  students  was  moved  into 
spaces  in  the  building  created  by  a smaller  student  population  and 
openings  in  rooms  created  by  reduced  staff  during  this  second  year. 

The  first  year  of  this  study  (1990-91)  was  the  first  fall  and 
the  first  complete  school  year  in  the  new  building.  The  entire 
middle  school  staff  had  moved  from  the  old  building  to  the  new  one 
when  the  new  building  was  completed  in  January,  1990.  The  staff 
changes  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  were  all  normal  attrition;  a 
marriage  and  move  away,  a job  closer  to  home,  itinerant  staff  being 
shared,  etc.  Margo  Wilson  had  already  served  as  the  principal  at  the 
old  site  for  more  than  two  years,  and  continued  on  in  this  role  at  the 
new  site. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  community  failed  to  pass  the  first  bond 
issue  for  the  new  school,  but  passed  it  on  the  second  attempt.  The 
community  also  failed  to  pass  a bond  referendum  intended  for  the 
general  operating  fund  during  the  first  fall  of  this  study.  This 
second  bond  effort  failure  proved  to  have  a significant  effect  on  the 
staffing  and  morale  in  the  school  and  this  topic  repeatedly  arose 
during  data  collection. 
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By  the  second  year  of  this  study,  the  funds  had  been  cut  so 
severely  that  the  role  of  the  principal  had  been  negatively  affected 
within  the  school.  The  principal  was  also  serving  the  seventh  grade 
counselor  role  and  there  was  no  assistant  principal.  The  staffing 
cuts  were  negatively  affecting  the  principal's  attempts  at  block 
scheduling  for  teaming  and  team  planning  the  staff  desired  as  a part 
of  their  middle  school  teaming  design  and  staffing  patterns. 

The  cuts  in  funding  due  to  the  failed  general  fund  referendum 
effort  negatively  affected  the  school  in  other  ways.  Several  staff 
members  were  itinerant,  usually  traveling  between  the  middle 
school  and  the  senior  high  school  nearby.  In  addition,  two  staff 
members  were  cut,  one  of  whom  served  an  integral  role  on  the 
school's  SIP  team. 

The  principal  made  the  initial  decision  that  Otter  Hill  Middle 
School  would  join  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program, 
the  state's  model  for  planned  school  improvement.  She  began  the 
MEEP  process  within  the  school  shortly  after  the  move  to  the  new 
school  by  filing  the  MEEP  application  papers  with  the  state  of 
Minnesota  in  March  of  1990.  The  application  papers  included  a 
required  12  question  survey  on  various  aspects  of  the  school  (see 
Appendix  A)  and  required  signatures  of  the  school  district 
superintendent,  the  school's  principal,  and  three  of  the  teaching 
staff  members.  Two  of  the  soon-to-be  MEEP  team  members  were 
two  of  the  three  required  teacher  signatures. 


The  School  District 
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The  school  district  that  houses  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  is  a 
small  school  district,  comprised  of  several  elementary  schools,  the 
middle  school  and  a senior  high  school.  The  district  is  located  in  a 
community  that  had  been  a farming  community  but  because  it  is 
located  on  the  outer  edges  of  a metropolitan  area,  it  recently  has 
experienced  development  as  a suburb.  This  fact  was  causing  many 
changes  in  the  community,  as  the  community  rushed  to  keep  up  with 
the  housing  and  population  expansion. 

The  financial  status  of  the  school  district  was  poor  as  this 
study  began  and  worsened  throughout  the  two  years  of  this  study  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  general  fund  referendum  effort.  The  district 
central  office  was  modest  and  in  need  of  repairs  and  capital 
maintenance.  The  sharp  contrast  between  the  central  office 
physical  facility  and  the  new  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  physical 
facility  left  this  researcher  with  the  observation  that  the  students 
were  the  highest  priority  in  this  district. 

The  Staff  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School 

The  first  staff  member  this  researcher  met  was  the  school 
secretary.  Peggy  was  the  only  full  time  secretary  in  the 
administrative  office  area.  Peggy  was  equally  warm  and  open 
toward  students,  staff,  parents  and  visitors  to  the  office.  She 
appeared  to  know  every  student  entering  the  office  by  name  and  was 
very  respectful  of  them.  Peggy  approached  each  and  made  comments 
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that  told  them  they  were  important.  There  was  one  other  secretary 
who  worked  mornings  in  the  counseling  area  and  afternoons  in  the 
administrative  office. 

The  teaching  staff  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  was  composed  of 
slightly  more  females  than  males  among  the  staff  of  about  45 
people.  Most  of  the  staff  were  in  their  30s  and  40s  in  age,  with  a 
few  staff  in  their  20s  or  50s. 

The  Otter  Hill  staff  agreed  to  this  research  study  and 
cooperated  fully,  never  appearing  inhibited  by  the  video  taping, 
observations,  or  interviews  in  any  way.  Two  staff  members  were 
approached  for  interviewing  but  did  not  return  phone  calls  and  did 
not  respond  to  a written  request  so  this  was  accepted  as  a negative 
response  and  respected  as  an  acceptable  response. 

The  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  Team 

When  asked  how  the  MEEP  team  members  were  selected,  Margo 
responded,  "Through  open  volunteer  and  my  selection.  I did  some 
recruiting--and  I did  not  accept  some  volunteers  that  came  forth" 
(Principal,  Initial  Interview,  8/22/90). 

The  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP)  team 
is  the  trained  leadership  team  involved  in  leading  the  staff  effort  in 
Otter  Hill  Middle  School's  planned  school  improvement  effort.  The 
MEEP  team  was  trained  during  the  summer  of  1990  and  their  first 
meeting  was  held  at  the  training  site.  The  principal  reflected  upon 
that  first  discussion  of  the  MEEP  team  members. 
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We  have  decided  to  move  very  slowly,  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  a contract  year  and  we  have  experienced  a bitter  strike.  We 
plan  to  have  our  [MEEP]  assessments  by  March.  During  a [staff] 
workshop  week  meeting  [this  fall],  a team  member  will  be 
presenting  a blurb. 

We  [the  MEEP  team]  have  a planning  session  in  August. 

We  have  added  Joe  Jones, Jhe  new  Director  of  Curriculum  and 
Personnel,  to  the  team.  He  is  new  to  our  district  this  year. 
(Initial  Interview,  8/22/90) 

During  the  first  year  of  the  study,  the  MEEP  team  was 
comprised  of  six  members.  Margo,  the  principal,  and  three  teachers 
on  the  MEEP  team  were  full  time  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  Lacee 
taught  social  studies,  Nancy  taught  English,  and  Diego  taught  health 
and  physical  education  and  served  as  the  school's  computer 
coordinator  for  an  hour  each  day.  One  teacher  on  the  MEEP  team, 
Catherine,  was  an  itinerant  staff  development  teacher  and  served 
more  than  one  school  in  the  district. 

Joe  Jones,  the  director  of  personnel  and  curriculum,  had  not 
yet  been  hired  by  the  district  when  the  initial  week  long  MEEP  team 
training  was  set  up  with  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of 
Education.  However,  the  department  of  education  required  that 
someone  from  the  central  office  of  the  school  district  serve  on  the 
MEEP  team.  Mr.  Jones  took  on  this  role,  representing  the 
superintendent  and  school  board  point  of  view  and  serving  as  a 
liaison  between  the  district  level  management  and  the  school's  MEEP 
team.  Joe  attended  a two  and  one/half  day  training  session  in 
October  for  new  MEEP  team  members  and  the  team  sent  Catherine  to 
this  session  with  Joe  for  the  purposes  of  team  building  (Artifact, 
MEEP  team  minutes,  8/30/90),  although  Catherine  had  attended  the 
week  long  training  session  with  the  rest  of  the  MEEP  team  members. 
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The  MEEP  teammates  also  made  their  officer  selections  while 
at  their  first  meeting  of  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team,  held  while  at  the 
week  long  training  session  for  schools  just  admitted  to  MEEP.  Lacee 
was  the  MEEP  team's  "selected  chairperson"  (Artifact,  Minutes  of 
MEEP  team  meeting,  8/17/90).  Nancy  was  selected  as  the 
"notetaker"  (Artifact,  Minutes  of  MEEP  team  meeting,  8/17/90)  for 
the  MEEP  team  and  Diego  was  selected  by  his  colleagues  as  their 
"representative  for  ECSU  and  other  MEEP  schools"  (Artifact,  Minutes 
of  MEEP  team  meeting,  8/17/90).  ECSU  (Educational  Cooperative 
Services  Unit)  referred  to  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of 
Education  regional  offices  where  regular  support  meetings  were  held 
for  MEEP  participants  from  each  region. 

Some  staff  volunteered  to  serve  on  the  MEEP  team  during  the 
first  year  but  were  not  selected.  Data  gathered  later  in  this  study 
revealed  they  continued  to  wonder  about  the  criteria  for  selection 
two  years  later  (Teacher,  Interview,  5/92). 

During  the  second  year  of  this  study,  two  new  members  were 
added  to  the  MEEP  team  while  all  six  of  the  original  members  stayed 
on  the  team.  Originally,  two  more  staff  volunteered  for  service  as 
MEEP  team  members.  However,  neither  ended  up  serving  on  the  team, 
each  for  much  different  reasons.  One  was  Steve,  the  lead  day 
custodian.  Steve  was  very  involved  in  the  school  and  had  attended 
every  MEEP  staff  inservice  during  the  first  year  of  this  study. 

Margo  explained  that  so  much  of  the  MEEP  team's  work  is 
educationally  related  that  incorporating  the  custodian  onto  the 
team  took  some  thought  and  examination.  After  calling  the 
regional  Educational  Cooperative  Services  Unit  coordinator  to 
express  the  observation  that  the  state  gives  lip  service  to 
staff  other  than  teachers  on  the  team,  but  clearly  plans  the 
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inservices  to  include  only  teachers,  the  MEEP  team  and  the 
custodian  decided  that  he  would  act  in  a consulting  role  to  the 
team.  In  this  way  he  would  get  involved  in  the  things  that  are 
social  and  that  affect  the  custodial  role.  (Researcher's  field 
notes,  12/11/91) 

While  not  planned  to  do  so,  the  decision  to  place  the  custodian 
in  the  consulting  role  ended  his  involvement.  No  data  gathered  after 
this  time  revealed  that  he  played  any  role  or  had  any  involvement  in 
planning  any  of  the  school's  SIP  activities. 

The  other  new  member  to  the  MEEP  team  was  a male  teacher 
who  went  as  far  as  attending  a MEEP  summer  workshop  in  1991. 

This  turned  out  to  be  an  error,  according  to  the  principal. 

The  MEEP  team  went  to  a summer  workshop  and  discovered 
that  it  was  very  inappropriate  for  the  new  members.  It 
focused  so  much  on  Outcome  Based  Education  that  the  one 
newly  recruited  MEEP  team  member  dropped  out.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  MEEP  team  took  a more  active  role  in  recruiting 
members,  explaining  that  the  work  load  would  be  less  this 
[second]  year,  as  the  task  force  process  began.  (Principal, 
Interview,  12/11/91) 

Active  recruitment  by  the  MEEP  team  members  brought  two 
new  members  to  the  team  during  the  second  year.  One  was  Dawn,  a 
teacher  in  the  music  department.  The  second  new  member  was  an 
English  teacher  named  Frank. 

The  gender  composition  of  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  during  the 
first  year  of  this  study  was  4 females,  including  the  principal,  and  2 
males,  including  the  director  of  personnel  and  curriculum.  The 
gender  composition  during  the  second  year  was  increased  by  one  in 
each  of  the  categories. 


The  Principal  of  Otter  Hill  Middle  School 
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The  computer  system  was  causing  scheduling  problems  and  the 
only  person  in  the  school  fully  trained  to  solve  the  problem  was  the 
principal.  Therefore,  the  first  research  encounter  with  the  principal 
was  delayed  while  she  corrected  computer  errors  and  got  the  main 
system  to  print  corrected  student  schedules.  Because  the  school 
was  new  and  there  was  so  much  to  learn  about  this  setting,  this 
researcher  took  a walking  tour  toward  the  beautiful  cafeteria  area, 
as  recommended  by  the  secretary,  during  the  delay. 

I head  back  to  the  office  and  as  I enter  the  door,  the  principal 
rounds  the  corner.  Margo  Wilson  stops  short  with  her  hands  on 
her  hips,  produces  a large  smile  and  says,  "You  must  be 
Barb."  . . . 

Margo  has  mostly  gray  hair  and  looks  to  be  in  her  late 
40s  or  early  50s.  She  is  trim  and  bouncy  and  I suspect  that  she 
has  a positive  attitude  about  life.  She  is  wearing  black  and 
white  plaid  slacks  with  a white  knit  shirt  and  black  and  white 
earrings.  I move  toward  her  and  we  shake  hands  as  she  sweeps 
her  arm  toward  her  office  and  welcomes  me 
verbally.  . . . (Researcher’s  field  notes,  8/22/90) 

The  administrative  area  was  large  and  designed  for  efficiency. 

Margo's  office  was  right  off  of  the  administrative  secretarial  area. 

Just  past  her  office  was  an  empty  assistant  principal's  office,  and 

then  a large,  windowed  conference  room.  The  guidance  office  area 

was  next  to  the  conference  room  and  also  opened  to  a hallway  off 

another  entrance  to  the  school.  While  the  district  did  not  currently 

have  the  money  to  staff  all  the  administrative  and  guidance  offices, 

the  facilities  were  there. 

Margo's  office  was  an  attractive  and  comfortable  work  space. 
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This  is  a large  office  with  four  windows  facing  the  sidewalk 
coming  to  the  front  entrance.  There  is  a light  oak  table  for 
four  in  the  center  of  the  room,  actually  looking  small  in  the 
large  area.  There  is  no  principal's  desk;  instead  a light  oak 
counter  and  shelf  space  run  the  length  of  the  far  wall,  perhaps 
eight  or  nine  feet.  A principal's  chair  and  an  Apple  Macintosh 
[computer]  are  just  right  of  center  along  the  counter. 

The  right  side  of  the  counter  ends  in  angled  walls  and  a 
pointed  corner  that  is  interesting  to  look  at  if  one  is  seated  at 
the  far  side  of  the  oak  table.  A large  red  floral  print  hangs 
over  the  left  of  the  counter  and  right  near  the  window.  This 
would  not  be  the  place  for  someone  who  needs  symmetry  in 
their  life.  It  is  spacious  and  nicely  done,  while  modern  and  a 
little  off  balance.  (Researcher's  field  notes,  8/22/90) 


The  Principal's  Skills  in  Planned  School  Improvement 
Shared  leadership 

Margo's  staff  interaction  skills  developed  during  the  two  years 
of  observing  her  as  she  was  involved  in  the  planned  school 
improvement  effort.  Use  of  Schein's  system  of  analysis  of  observed 
“critical  incidents"  (1985,  1990)  exposed  Margo's  deliberate 
attempts  at  shared  leadership  in  problem  solving  with  the  MEEP 
team.  In  the  earliest  MEEP  team  observation,  the  principal  said,  “We 
need  to  do  something-brainstorm  or  something"  (Observation  video 
transcript,  9/13/90).  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a MEEP  team 
meeting  held  in  the  second  year  of  this  study. 

(Observational  Comment:  Margo  is  acting  as  the  leader  of  the 
meeting  because  the  MEEP  team  has  not  selected  a facilitator 
for  the  1991-92  school  year  yet.  She  leads  the  group  in  the 
discussion  of  who  will  act  as  the  facilitator  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  however  Margo  appears  tense  and  serious  while  the 
rest  of  the  MEEP  team  is  relaxed  and  full  of  fun.) 
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Margo:  . . . How  do  we  want  to  attack  this  now,  folks?  Do  you 
want  to  brainstorm  what  we  can  do  tonight  and  discuss  this 
again  at  our  next  meeting,  or  how  do  you  want  to  handle  this? 

Dawn:  Brainstorm.  Maybe  we  could  at  least  get  a start  and 
talk  to  other  people  and  get  some  other  ideas. 

Diego:  Those  first  few  are  related  to  changes  for  us.  Related 
to  one  or  both  of  those.  (Observation  Video  Transcript, 
1/15/92) 

The  MEEP  team,  with  Margo  acting  as  a full  and  equal  member 
shared  a collegial  style  of  leadership.  As  noted  earlier,  this  process 
began  early  in  the  first  year  of  the  implementation  of  MEEP  into 
their  school  and  carried  into  the  second  year,  even  with  two  new 
members  added  to  the  MEEP  team.  (See  also  Leadership  Sharing,  p. 
282). 

Shift  to  collegial  leadership  style 

One  of  Margo's  main  skill  changes  was  a planned  shift  from  a 
directive  style  of  leadership  to  a collegial  style  with  the  MEEP  team. 
There  was  evidence  of  her  old  directive  model  of  leadership  found  in 
several  places.  First,  the  principal  alone  made  the  decision  that  the 
school  would  enter  into  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness 
Program  (see  "Role  of  the  Principal,  p.  276).  Second,  when  under 
stress,  the  principal  reverted  to  a directive  model  of  leadership.  An 
example  of  this  occurred  when  three  men  tried  to  discuss  their  lack 
of  comfort  with  the  team  building  activities  at  a staff  workshop 
(see  Appendix  C,  12/20/90).  It  also  occurred  when  a teacher  refused 
to  sit  at  his  place  at  the  table  assigned  by  the  MEEP  team  members 
at  a staff  workshop  (see  Appendix  C,  3/1/91).  The  principal 
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eventually  reacted  by  writing  up  the  teacher  for  insubordination. 
Third,  the  staff  developed  and  accepted  other  directive  leadership 
substitutes  when  Margo  quit  that  role  (see  p.  296).  This  appeared  to 
indicate  the  staff  was  used  to  a directive  role  and  not  used  to  a 
collaborative  model.  Fourth,  interviews  with  staff  revealed  that 
while  they  observed  the  principal's  shift  from  a directive  style  to  a 
collegial  style,  they  did  not  believe  the  staff  was  ready  for  this 
shift.  This  lack  of  readiness  caused  frustration  in  many  staff. 

She's  trying  to  involve  more  people  in  a--l  don't  know--what 
to  say  volunteer  but—get  more  staff  input,  and  make  the  staff 
feel  like  it's  more  their  responsibility-then  her  coming  out 
and  dictating  what  is  being  done.  Although,  I think  in  some 
ways  that  has  it's  drawbacks  because  I'm  not  quite  sure  how 
ready  our  staff  is.  A lot  of  our  staff  wants  to  have  it— you 
make  the  decision  and  we'll  do  it— type  of  thing.  So  I think 
there's  some  conflict  there  too.  (Lacee,  Panel  Interview, 
2/10/92) 

Another  teacher,  not  on  the  MEEP  team,  was  able  to  verbalize 
the  fact  that  the  giving  up  of  a more  directive  model  by  the  principal 
was  new.  This  caused  some  frustration  for  her. 

Staff  input.  . . . Well,  the  staff  input  I was  going  to  say  too, 
but,  sometimes  we're  not  given  specific  guidelines  and  that  is 
something  that  we're  not  used  to.  I'm  speaking  for  myself,  but 
I think  it's  sometimes  I think,  "Am  I OK  doing  this?"  . . . 

We're  not  being  told  exactly  what  to  do.  So,  we're  not 
being  told  there's  a time  limit,  so  there's  a not  a lot  of 
restrictions.  We're  not  really  told  if  something  is  right  or 
wrong.  (Doris,  Panel  Interview,  2/10/92) 

Lack  of  readiness  for  the  shift  in  the  role  of  the  principal  on 

the  part  of  the  staff  was  manifested  in  another  way.  While  the 

principal  was  in  the  developmental  process  of  shifting  authority  to 

the  staff  members  on  the  MEEP  team,  the  MEEP  team  then  took  on  a 
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directive  role  as  a group  during  the  first  year  of  their  involvement 
with  planned  school  improvement.  During  the  second  year,  the 
Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  appeared  to  take  over  this  need 
for  a directive  style  of  leadership  even  though  the  principal  and  SIP 
team  members  had  given  up  the  directive  model.  The  following 
interviews  took  place  near  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

I guess  what  I've  noticed  the  most  is  that  she  [the  principal] 
has  tried  to  make  it  so  we  feel  like  we  have  ownership  in  the 
whole  process.  ...  I think  she's  been  kind  of  the  facilitator  in 
that  she  lets  the  MEEP  team--actually  they  do  most  of  the 
conducting  of  the  meetings  and  she's  just  kind  of  there  for 
support,  I guess  you  would  say--just  kind  of  let  the  teachers, 
the  people  who  are  part  of  the  group  take  control  and  then  they 
come  to  us  and  we're  able  to  give  our  input  on  things.  . . . 
(Teacher,  Interview,  Spring,  1992) 

There  were  several  perspectives  regarding  this  one  skill  area 
the  principal  was  developing  through  involvement  in  SIP.  Margo,  the 
principal,  observed  this  skill  growth  in  herself  over  the  two  year 
time  frame  and  described  it  as  "sitting  back  and  being  more  patient" 
(Principal,  Interview,  6/18/92).  While  the  above  teacher  described 
Margo's  new  skill  as  that  of  facilitating,  another  teacher  described 
this  same  skill  as  a behavior  he  labeled  “uninvolved.” 

I see  her  trying  to  be--l'm  trying  to  think  of  it,  there's  a 
particular  term  for  it,  in  group  management  and  I'm  darned  if  I 
can  remember  it--uninvolved.  She's,  she  is  to  the  point  of 
almost  shirking  the  responsibility  of  leadership,  and  trying  to 
turn  it  over  to  a group.  And  I say  shirk.  I don't  mean  that  in  a 
negative--necessarily*-way  but  that's,  I guess  that's  the  way 
it  sounds,  doesn’t  it?  She  doesn't  show  active  leadership,  and 
attempts  to  have  groups  make  decisions.  Kind  of  in  the  sense 
of  the  power  circle  and  that  they  were  using  in  management  a 
few  years  ago.  There  you  go.  (Teacher,  Interview,  Spring, 
1992) 
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Listening  and  questioning  skills 

Listening  skills  and  questioning  skills  were  two  other  skills 
Margo  observed  developing  within  herself  as  she  relinquished  her  old 
more  directive  model  of  leadership  in  exchange  for  the  consensus 
model  of  leadership  found  in  collaboratively  planned  school 
improvement. 

Researcher:  So  exploring  some  special  skills  or  behaviors  you 

would  have  then--one  is  sitting  back  and  being  more  patient. 

Margo:  Yes--and  probably  also  being  a better  listener.  You 
take  more  time  to  listen.  I've  always  been  a good  listener,  but 
I think  I am  even  a better  listener  than  I was. 

Umm.  A better  questioner,  seeking  information,  drawing 
information  out  from  people.  Because  I think  in  that  process 
of  being  more  patient  and  you  listen,  you  turn  it  around  to  lead 
the  questioning  back  to  the  person  so  they  come  forward  with 
the  answer.  I think  that  is  another  skill  that  has  come  forward 
from  that.  (Principal,  Exit  Interview,  6/18/92) 


Behaviors  of  the  Principal 
Acceptance  of  new  ideas 

Otter  Hill  staff  members  were  clear  about  a variety  of 
behaviors  displayed  by  their  principal  through  the  process  of  planned 
school  improvement.  One  described  behavior  was  an  acceptance  of 
the  ideas  of  others.  "She's  very  accepting  of  a lot  of  things  that  are 
being  presented.  And  while  working  on  the  task  force  that  we've 
presented,  she’s  accepting  and  supportive  of  things  we  want  to  try" 
(Gloria,  Panel  Interview,  2/10/92). 
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Some  staff  felt  that  the  principal  exhibited  a behavior  of 
treating  them  as  professionals.  "She  treats  people-myself  at  least 
I guess,  I'll  speak  for  myself--as  a professional  and  asks  opinions" 
(Doris,  Panel  Interview,  2/10/92).  This  comment,  however,  was  in 
direct  conflict  with  a situation  relayed  by  the  principal,  in  which 
three  men  talked  to  the  principal  about  their  lack  of  comfort  with 
the  team  building  activities  used  at  the  MEEP  inservices  with  the 
staff  (see  Appendix  C).  It  also  was  in  conflict  with  some  other  staff 
interviews  (see  "The  Role  of  the  Principal,"  p.  276).  Not  all  staff 
members  felt  they  were  treated  as  professionals  by  the  principal. 

The  discussions  about  behaviors  eventually  worked  its  way  to 
the  same  point— the  staff  was  not  ready  for  a shift  away  from  the 
more  directive  style  of  leadership  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  While  Margo  was  ready  to  share  the  authority  with  the 
MEEP  team,  and  later  with  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force,  a 
panel  interview  uncovered  a lag  between  Margo's  readiness  for 
sharing  the  power  and  the  readiness  of  the  task  force  or  committee 
for  understanding  or  acting  with  their  new  power  and  limitations. 

Teacher  1 (A  member  of  the  MEEP  team):  I think,  you  know,  in 
the  sense  it's  giving  up  some  control,  when  you  start  assigning 
people  to  task  forces  and  the  willingness  to  be  able  to  say  that 
you  have  the  power  to  do  ...  It  hasn't  been,  "Well  go  ahead,"  and 
then  "No,  we  can't  do  this"  type  of  situation.  I think  we're 
becoming  aware  that  by  doing  the  task  force,  it's  what  we  have 
to  do  and  thinking  in  the  format  of  what  we  want  the 
committee  or  the  group  to  do  beforehand,  so  they  know  what 
the  limitations  are. 

Researcher:  Is  this  kind  of  a power  shift? 

Teacher  1:  Well,  it's  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  started 
to  do  and  still— for  faculty  to  try  to  do  that  without 
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leadership  that  says  this  is  what  we're  going  to  do--we  don't 
feel  empowered  enough  at  this  stage.  Nor  maybe  should  we 
ever  feel  empowered  enough  to  say,  "Well,  this  is  what  we  as  a 
task  force  have  decided  and  we  are  going  to  do  this."  Our 
response  as  a task  force  is  still  that  we  need  her  to  say, 

"These  are  the  things  that  are  going  to  happen." 

Even  though  we've  been  empowered  to  do  it,  I think  that 
we  don't  feel  that  we  want  to--to  what  it  is--is  what  it  boils 
down  to— 

Researcher:  You  want  that  leadership  figure  there? 

Teacher  2 (A  member  of  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force):  Yes,  we  still  want  that  leadership  figure  there. 

(2/10/92) 


Acceptance  of  her  own  mistakes 

Another  behavior  of  the  principal  was  her  own  acceptance  of 
her  failures.  Observations  revealed  that  the  principal  accepted 
herself,  including  her  failures,  even  when  corrected  in  front  of  the 
entire  staff.  The  first  observed  situation  occurred  when  Margo  was 
presenting  her  part  of  the  staff  workshop  on  3/1/91.  Barrie,  the 
ECSU  facilitator  was  on  hand  and  observed  that  Margo  was  beginning 
the  explanation  of  the  Climate  Survey  with  the  "real"  portion  of  the 
survey  rather  than  the  "ideal"  portion. 

Barrie:  Margo,  will  you  model  how  to  do  it? 

(OC:  Margo  uses  an  overhead  transparency  of  the  climate 
survey  the  staff  is  about  to  complete  and  models  how  to  fill 
out  the  form.) 

Margo:  Sure.  Here.  OK.  Under  respect,  go  to  the  "Even  low 
achieving  students  are  respected".  If  you  have  a feeling-- 
either  almost  never,  occasionally,  frequently,  almost  always-- 
so  if  you  feel  it's  number  three,  then  put  a number  three  there. 
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Barrie:  That's  what  should  be.  Do  we  do  the  value  section 
first? 

Margo:  Yes,  you  do  the  value  section  first.  This  is  the  value 
section.  The  ideal  is  what  you  value.  The  ideal.  So  if  you 
think  that,  "My  feeling  is  it  should  be  ‘almost  always.'  " (OC: 
Margo  writes  a 4 under  the  area.)  So  that's  what  I'd  like  to 
see  happen.  That's  what  I think  is  the  ideal.  . . . (Staff 
workshop  on  MEEP,  3/1/91) 

In  another  example  of  principal  fallibility,  Margo  was  working 
to  interpret  the  composite  tally  sheets  from  a short  staff  survey 
that  the  MEEP  team  had  conducted  on  the  staff  needs  through  the 
utilization  of  a Likert  scale.  Margo  sought  the  help  of  the  team 
members  and  was  both  graceful  and  grateful  when  the  two  newest 
members  of  the  MEEP  team,  Frank  and  Dawn,  assisted  her. 

Margo:  The  other  thing  that  we  want  to  discuss  is  this:  The 
total,  it  looks  like,  Dawn,  if  I'm  reading  this  right,  that  the 
things  that  come  out  the  highest  are  "How  to  deal  with  change" 
came  up  with  a five.  Ten  of  them.  We  had  ten  people  respond 
to  that.  "How  to  deal  with  stress".  Eleven.  So  we  do  have  a lot 
of  members  that  are  wanting  to  feel  better  with  that. 

Dawn:  Actually,  the  totals  would  be-all  of  those  added 

across. 

Margo:  Oh,  OK.  All  right.  Gotchya.  OK,  so  it's  "How  to  deal  with 
stress".  Change,  how  to  deal  with  stress.  Except  you  have  a 
ten  down  here. 

Frank  and  Diego:  Ten  people  put  threes  for- 
Frank:  Multiply  those  out... 

Margo:  You  better  interpret  this.  (Margo  hands  the  sheet  over 
to  Dawn.)  I'm  not  sure  if  I'm  reading-1  was  thinking  that  did 
it  for  this. 
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Dawn:  What  I did  for  this--the  number  of  people  that  did  it  for 

this.  The  number  of  people  that  thought  it  was  that  important. 
Yes. 

Margo:  OK.  Number  5.  Three  people  thought  it  was  four.  OK  I 
have  it.  That's  the  way  I was  doing  it. 

Frank:  So  if  you  just  stay  on  that  right  column,  multiply- 

Margo:  What  I was  doing  was  taking  the  highest  number  and 
the  highest  response  was-but  you're  right,  I should  look  at  the 
right  column. 

Frank:  I would  pick  out  the  ones  that  are  really  hitting  the 

five's. 

Margo:  OK.  Well,  it  was  "how  to  deal  with  change",  "how  to 
deal  with  stress."  There  were  eleven  that  said  that.  And  down 
below  "good  college  classes  on  site."  (Observation,  MEEP  team 
meeting,  1/15/92) 


Attitude  of  the  Principal 


It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  principal  possessed  an 
energetic  and  positive  attitude  toward  life  in  general.  Staff 
observed  Margo  Wilson's  positive  and  sincere  attitude  in  her 
interactions  with  them. 

Oh,  I think  that's  [the  principal's  attitude]  very  positive.  She 
really  wants  to  make  the  school  the  best  that  it  can  be  and  she 
really  has  full  concerns  of  the  staff  and  the  students  at  heart. 
(Teacher,  Panel  Interview,  2/10/92) 

I think  she's  real  open  to  change.  She's  very  willing  to  work 
with  the  staff  if  they  see  a need,  I think  she  is  very  open  and 
willing  to  see  that  take  place.  I guess  that  more  than  anything 
sticks  out  to  me  as  a characteristic  of  her  in  that  role. 
(Teacher,  Interview,  5/92) 
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I think  she's  real  positive  about  it  [school  improvement].  I 
think  she's  all  for  it  and  I've  felt  that  she's  always  been 
supportive.  Whatever,  she  stands  behind  everyone.  (Teacher, 
Interview,  5/92) 

However,  staff  cuts  due  to  the  failed  general  fund  referendum 
attempt  and  district  budgetary  problems  interfered  with  the  school 
improvement  efforts  of  the  principal  and  staff.  The  cuts  forced  the 
principal  to  pick  up  some  of  the  counseling  load  and  she  already  had 
no  assistant  principal  to  assist  her  with  the  administrative  work 
load.  Staff  cuts  also  negatively  affected  the  scheduling  and 
interdisciplinary  teaching  the  staff  desired  to  implement  as  they 
implemented  the  teaming  aspect  of  the  middle  school  philosophy. 
While  these  staff  cuts  were  out  of  the  control  of  the  principal  or 
staff  within  the  building,  they  forced  the  principal  to  change  how 
staff  scheduling  was  done.  Although  the  reason  for  the  change  was 
explained  to  staff,  many  perceived  the  change  in  scheduling  as  a 
principal  change  in  attitude  regarding  the  implementation  of  middle 
school  teaming  and  scheduling  rather  than  as  an  effect  of  staff  cuts. 

Staff  confused  the  principal's  attitude  with  budget  cuts 

The  example  from  the  interview  which  follows  referred  to  the 
building  attempts  to  move  into  a middle  school  philosophy  of 
teaming  rather  than  to  carry  on  as  a traditional  junior  high  school 
arrangement  by  departments.  This  process  began  before  the  building 
moved  into  the  planned  school  improvement  process  (SIP),  was 
separate  from  SIP  and  was  never  discussed  by  the  MEEP  team.  Still 
staff  hooked  their  own  planned  school  improvement  changes  and 
middle  school  philosophy  changes  together  in  their  discussions. 
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Researcher:  This  one  says  attitude,  what  do  you  see  as  your 
principal's  attitude  toward  school  improvement? 

Teacher:  I'd  say  that  she  has  a good  attitude  about  it,  and  she'd 
like  to  see  it  change,  but  sometimes,  it's  not  always  followed 
through.  But  her  attitude  is  really  good  towards  change.  But 
what  comes  after,  isn't  always  followed  through  on. 

Researcher:  By  who? 

Teacher:  Sometimes  by  her.  She  may  have  a real  good  idea 
about  how  something  should  go  and  is  real  gung  ho  about  it,  and 
then  all  of  sudden  there  is  nothing  else  done  about  it.  She  sees 
the  needs  that  are  there,  and  is  willing  to  do  something,  and 
yet  it  stops,  doesn't  get  carried  out  all  the  way. 

Researcher:  Can  you  give  an  example? 

Teacher:  Maybe  not  from  this  year,  but  I know  that  she  wants 
the  school  to  be  a middle  school  . . . she  wanted  to  do  a lot  of 
things  with  teaming,  and  this  year  with  teaming  it  isn't 
working  because  our  schedules  weren't  coordinated.  On  my 
team,  I have  more  kids  from  the  other  team.  So  there  are 
practical  things  that  could  be  followed  through  on  and  I don't 
know  if  that  is  a lot  of  her  control  or  not.  She  said  the 
company  that  told  her  what  to  do  about  scheduling  gave  them 
wrong  information,  and  that's  what  happened. 

Researcher:  When  you're  talking  about  teaming,  who's  on  the 
team? 

Teacher:  A social  studies  teacher,  English  teacher,  math 

teacher,  science  teacher,  and  they  are  suppose  to  have  four 
periods  where  they  pretty  much  have  all  the  same  kids,  so  they 
share  like  120  kids.  And  we  don't.  Just  from  things  I've  heard 
this  year  and  seen,  I don't  see  the  team  concept  really  being 
followed  through  on,  where  it  could  be  a real  asset  to  the  kids 
and  to  the  staff.  That  would  be  just  one  example.  Some  things 
aren't  always  within  her  control.  I think  some  things  are,  and 
a lot  of  it  goes  back  to  she's  real  willing  to  change,  but  there's 
not  that  leadership  that's  there  that  says  "This  is  what  we're 
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going  to  try,  and  I want  you  to  carry  it  out".  Sometimes  it's 
kind  of  left.  (Interview,  5/26/92) 

Confusion  caused  by  the  negative  change  in  the  implementation 
of  the  middle  school  philosophy  due  to  the  budget  cuts  and  the  staff 
experiences  with  consensus  decisions  through  the  SIP  became 
inextricably  interwoven.  Some  staff  members  perceived  this 
problem  as  frustration  in  the  principal. 

Researcher:  OK.  What  would  you  describe  as  [the  principal's] 
attitude  towards  school  improvement? 

Teacher:  I think  she  wants  to  improve  it  , but  I'm  not  sure  she 
knows  what  to  improve.  ...  I see  somebody  that  is  frustrated, 
that  doesn't  quite  know  what  she's  frustrated  with. 

Sometimes.  She  kind  of  bounces  around  from  one  thing  to 
another  sometimes.  Not  a lot  of— I haven't  seen  a lot  of 
direction. 

Where  are  we  going  here?  . . . Everybody  has  an  idea  of 
what  needs  to  be  done.  I've  got  all  kinds  of  ideas.  Everybody 
up  and  down  the  line  has  ideas.  The  job  of  the  leader  is  to  pick 
and  choose  and  decide  what  it  is,  and  then  you've  got  to  decide 
where  you're  going  with  it.  Listen  to  your  people,  don't  always 
just  jump  in  and  change  things  just  for  the  sake  of  changing, 
either.  But  you've  got  to  have  some  direction  as  to  where  you 
are  going.  Decide  what  needs  to  be  changed  and  then  change  it. 
And  I think  that's  a problem  with  the  type  of  leadership  that 
Margo  is  trying  to  exhibit  in  that  people  get  frustrated.  . . . 

Sometimes  I think  that  type  of  leadership,  maybe  they're 
a little  afraid  to  make  that  decision.  Maybe  they're  afraid  of 
the  outcome  of  it.  Truthfully,  for  the  most  part,  people  want 
to  be  listened  to,  but  they  don't  want  to  make  the  decisions  as 
to  what  is  going  to  be  done.  . . . Often  times,  too,  I'll  be  very 
truthful  with  you.  I see  committees  that  are  being  formed  to 
make  people  feel  good  about  being  involved,  but  there's  nothing 
coming  out  of  it.  I mean,  you  have  a committee,  that  was  fine, 
you  made  the  suggestions.  They're  usually  inconsequential 
anyway. 

Researcher:  Can  you  give  an  example  of  that? 
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Teacher:  Well,  yes.  Often  times  they  change  directions,  too, 
so  often.  I was  just  trying  to  think.  The  team  teaching 
committee  around  here,  and  the  team  concept  has  kind  of 
folded  up  around  here.  That  was  a part  of  it.  And  the  thing  is 
we  started  out--we  didn't  even  start  out  in  that  area.  It  kind 
of  changed  streams  and  changed  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  nobody  ever  knew  where  it  was  going  and  . . . Part 
of  the  problem  there,  was  in  our  system,  it  was  physically 
impossible.  (Teacher,  Interview,  5/31/92) 

Although  this  teacher  heard  the  principal  explain  that  the  cuts 

made  the  teaming  concept  impossible  to  implement,  this  teacher  still 

laid  the  blame  for  the  problem  on  the  principal.  While  the  principal  and 

MEEP  team  were  able  to  specify  which  changes  had  come  to  the  school 

through  SIP  and  which  were  due  to  other  factors  affecting  the  school, 

the  teachers  were  unable  to  separate  one  change  from  another.  The 

situation  was  complex  and  the  change  was  simultaneous  and  so  the 

staff  grouped  all  the  changes  under  the  SIP  label. 


Values  of  the  Principal 


Staff  cohesion 

Cohesion  within  the  MEEP  team  and  among  the  staff  as  a whole 
were  both  important  to  this  principal  and  were  values  she  openly 
stated  early  in  the  SIP.  " First,  I want  the  team  to  continue  to  grow 
as  a collegial  group.  . . . Then,  for  the  staff  as  a whole,  I want  us  to 
feel  what  being  a 'unit'  is  like.  Most  do— a few  hang  out"  (Principal, 
Interview,  12/20/90. 

The  principal's  value  of  collegial  working  with  the  MEEP  team 
and  the  shared  experience  of  the  MEEP  team  training  were  reflected 
in  the  many  times  she  referred  to  the  MEEP  team  as  "we"  in  the 
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initial  interview  for  this  study.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  the 
referral  to  the  decision  to  move  into  MEEP  in  the  following  quote. 

We  have  decided  to  move  very  slowly,  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  a contract  year  and  we  have  experienced  a bitter  strike.  We 
plan  to  have  our  assessments  by  March.  . . . We  have 
experienced  lots  of  changes  in  the  last  five  years.  We  were  a 
seven/eight  building  for  1 year,  then  a six/seven/eight 
building  for  three  years,  and  now  we  are  seven/eight  again  this 
year.  The  staff  had  no  idea  of  what  a middle  school  was.  We 
had  two  bond  referendums,  with  the  first  one  failing.  We  had 
to  plan  for  here,  and  then  re-plan  for  here  [the  move  to  the  new 
school  site]. 

Finally  I said,  Time's  up,  let's  go!'  North  Central 
[evaluation  and  accreditation  is  simply  evaluation,  MEEP  is  a 
growing  process.  The  staff  doesn't  know  all  about  what  MEEP 
is.  We  are  not  sure  of  what  tack  we  will  take  to  present  the 
information  but  we  will  do  it  slowly.  (Principal,  Initial 
Interview,  8/22/90) 


Moving  into  SIP  slowly 

On  two  different  occasions,  the  principal  responded  to  a 
question  about  her  own  paradigm  regarding  the  school  improvement 
process.  The  first  time  the  question  surprised  her,  and  Margo 
explained  that  she  had  not  thought  about  this  question.  She 
responded,  “Well,  one  is  to  not  barge  forward,  take  it  slow,  work 
together  with  the  team,  don't  force  issues.  Mmmm,  I am  going  to 
have  to  think  about  this  one"  (Principal,  Phone  Interview,  1/10/91). 
On  3/26/91,  Margo  explained  part  of  her  paradigm  on  her  role  in  SIP. 
"I  am  careful  to  stay  in  the  background.  It's  not  my  plan  that  needs 
to  come  across"  (Principal,  Interview,  3/26/91). 


Values  in  transition 
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The  second  time  that  Margo  answered  a formal  question  about 
her  own  operating  school  improvement  paradigm,  she  had  developed 
this  concept  considerably.  However,  conflicts  in  her  own  values 
were  apparent.  Her  stated  value  of  working  slowly  with  the  MEEP 
team  and  not  forcing  issues  conflicted  with  her  own  observation 
that  the  staff  was  forced  to  take  ownership  through  the  SIP  in  their 
school. 

Margo:  . . . Basically  [SIP]  is  a teaching  process  and  extending 
the  idea  that  power  sits  in  the  principal's  office.  The  real 
power  is  in  the  staff  itself,  when  they  understand  and 
acknowledge  that.  It  is  diff icult--the  MEEP  team  recognizes 
and  understands  that. 

Researcher:  What  is  your  paradigm  regarding  school  and 
student  goals? 

Margo:  These  are  intertwined  and  are  one  and  the  same  as 
above.  If  they  have  one,  they  will  get  the  other.  Power  will 
enable  them  to  be  appropriate  leaders,  raise  their  enthusiasm 
and  help  them  look  at  student  programs  and  goals  and  build  a 
logical  sequence  of  events.  The  staff  has  done  this,  even  if 
screaming.  They  have  had  to  look  and  take  ownership. 

Researcher:  What  is  your  paradigm  regarding  principal 
interaction  with  the  staff? 

Margo:  It  is  visionary  of  staff  beginning  to  see  the  broad 

power  base--not  a one  person  stand.  It  is  getting  them  to 
understand  they  have  decision  making  power.  In  doing  that 
they  begin  to  see  the  role  of  the  principal  in  a different 
perspective  and  the  reason  behind  decisions  made  and  based  in 
information.  It  removes  staff  from  the  shell  of  the  classroom 
and  [moves  them]  to  the  broader--'What  is  going  on  in  the 
school.'  (Principal,  Interview,  3/26/91) 


Staff  members  observed  values  displayed  bv  the  principal 
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Staff  members  observed  and  agreed  upon  values  displayed  by 
the  principal  that  the  principal  did  not  describe.  The  most  often 
mentioned  value  observed  by  staff  members  was  on  the  students. 

Lacee:  I think  she  wants  to  do  things  that  are  right  for  kids.  I 
think  that’s  a real  important  value  for  Margo.  Things  that  are 
right,  yet  educationally  sound  for  kids  that  will  evolve  into  a 
good  educationally  sound  program. 

Doris:  I think  she's  also  interested  in  helping  all--everybody 

is  different.  Certain  kids  have  certain  needs,  and  I think  some 
of  the  programs  that  she  is  trying  help,  some  federal  funds,  or 
whatever  with  this  risk  program  and  helping  kids  getting 
special  tutoring.  I think  she  sees,  helping  see  kids  get--those 
special  things. 

Gloria:  And  she's  equally  supportive  in  the  gifted  program. 
There  is  no  favorite  types  of  programs.  It's  for  kids  in  general. 
Whatever  they  are,  whoever  they  are  or  support  them  where 
they're  at.  (Panel  Interview,  2/10/92) 

Staff  members  articulated  that  Principal  Margo  Wilson  also 

placed  a high  value  on  change.  One  staff  member  tied  the  principal's 

"students  first"  value  to  her  high  value  on  change  and  then  also 

collaborated  the  principal's  self-stated  value  of  staff  cohesion,  as 

reported  earlier  in  this  section. 

I think  what  she  values  more  than  anything,  is  I think  she 
wants  to  do  something  that  will  help  the  kids.  And  she  values 
whatever  changes  we  make,  what  impact  will  that  have  on  the 
students.  I think  that's  important  to  her. 

I think  she  also  values-it's  important  to  her  that  the 
staff  does  work  well  together.  And  that  they  have  good 
relationships  with  each  other.  (Sara,  Interview,  5/26/92) 

Other  staff  members  were  able  to  verbalize  the  principal's 

value  regarding  change  as  good.  One  used  the  example  of  the 

principal's  openness  to  staff  attendance  at  workshops  for 
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professional  growth,  even  in  times  of  limited  funds,  as  proof  of  the 
principal's  high  value  toward  change.  Another  noted, 

She  makes  the  same  comment  quite  a bit--and  it  really  makes 
you  think-and  that's  about  change.  That  was  one  of  the  big 
things  that  we  had  last  year  in  one  of  our  MEEP  things--was 
having  to  do  with  change  and  how  people  are  afraid  of  change 
and  they  don't  like  change,  but  actually  change  helps  you  grow 
professionally  and  that's  kind  of  her  big  thing.  That's  always 
coming  back  in  a lot  of  her  conversations  that  she  has,  and  a 
lot  of  the  meetings.  She's  always  bringing  up  change  and  how 
it’s  good  for  us  and  that  how  we're  going  to  improve  is  to 
welcome  change.  I think  that's  one  of  her  key  points  and 
values.  (Teacher,  Interview,  5/92) 

Another  staff  member  articulated  the  principal's  values  of 
openness  and  honesty.  "I  remember  standing  nose  to  nose  with  her, 
arguing  in  the  hall,  and  she  yelled  at  me  and  said,  ‘You  and  I are  never 
going  to  agree  on  anything.'  I said,  'That's  the  first  thing  you  had 
right  today.'  See,  we  can  talk  that  way"  (Teacher,  Interview,  5/92). 

The  principal's  stated  values  included  MEEP  team  cohesion, 
staff  cohesion,  moving  slowly  in  SIP,  forcing  the  staff  to  take 
ownership  in  SIP,  and  getting  the  staff  to  understand  they  had 
decision  making  power  in  SIP.  The  staff  observed  the  principal  as 
valuing  students  and  sound  programs  that  were  right  for  students, 
change,  openness,  and  honesty.  One  staff  member  collaborated  the 
principal's  stated  value  of  strong  staff  cohesion. 
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The  Role  of  the  Principal  in  the  School  Improvement  Process 


Role  Changes  Made  by  the  Principal 

Changing  from  directive  leadership  to  shared  decision  making 
The  leadership  role  of  this  principal  changed  considerably 
during  these  two  years  of  implementation  of  SIP.  The  principal's 
deliberate  empowerment  of  the  committee  or  task  force  process  and 
movement  away  from  a directive  role  was  a change  observed  by 
staff  and  principal  alike.  A female  teacher  noted,  “Before  the  MEEP 
process  she  would  just  make  the  decision  on  her  own.  Whereas  now, 
she  has  a committee,  or  representatives  from  the  staff  that  can  give 
her  feedback  on  things.  And  she  accepts  that  pretty  well" 

(Interview,  5/26/92).  Another  teacher  described  the  same 
phenomenon  but  also  noted  that  the  change  in  Margo  was  progressive 
and  included  the  staff  taking  on  more  responsibility. 

The  only  thing  I can  say  that  has  changed  is  that  in  the 
beginning  she  was  more  in  charge.  She  got  things  going.  Then 
as  the  whole  process  has  developed  she's  less  and  less--as  far 
as  MEEP,  I know  she's  working  on  it  all  the  time— but  as  far  as 
when  we  have  the  staff  development  meetings  she's  not  the 
one  in  charge.  It's  the  members  of  the  MEEP  team  who  are 
conducting  the  meetings  more.  (Interview,  5/31/92) 

The  principal  verbalized  her  own  role  change  as  deliberate  and 

multifaceted.  She  stated  she  was  able  to  sit  back  and  be  more 

patient,  very  consciously  not  making  statements  or  decisions  or 

taking  positions  initially. 

. . . Because  I think  the  group  as  a whole  has  always  seen  you  as 
a decision-maker  and  they  need  to  get  used  to  you  in  a 
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different  kind  of  role.  So  I know  that  I have  sat  back  more  and 
not  come  forward  with  a thought  or  decision.  So,  on  my  part, 
it  is  being  more  patient. 

And  secondly,  just  like  with  the  task  force,  willingness 
to  completely  let  go  and  let  them  forge  ahead  with-like  in  the 
charge  statement  for  the  task  force-they  have  absolute 
authority.  I want  to  keep  informed  but  they  still  have  absolute 
authority.  I didn't  have  the  authority  or  the  MEEP  team  doesn't 
have  the  authority,  they  have  the  authority.  So--probably  that 
would  be  the  major  change. 

I have  always  been  kind  of  a team  worker,  so  I don't  think 
this  has  changed  my  style  significantly,  but  I think  I am  more 
patient  with  the  process.  (Principal,  Exit  Interview,  6/18/92) 


Development  of  openness  to  new  ideas  from  staff  members 

Another  reported  change  in  the  principal's  role  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  staff  was  a difference  in  acceptance  of  new  ideas, 
depending  on  the  source.  "The  only  thing  is  with  her  working  with 
the  MEEP  team,  I think  maybe  there  again,  she  is  open  more  if  the 
team  has  an  idea"  (Teacher  not  on  the  MEEP  team  but  on  the  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force,  Interview,  5/26/92).  Another  teacher 
described  the  same  development  in  Margo's  role,  but  from  his 
perspective,  this  was  clearly  negative  because  he  was  frustrated 
and  felt  no  one  was  listening  to  his  ideas. 

She,  well,  she  was  perhaps  a stronger  leader,  in  the  leader's 
sense,  a few  years  ago.  When  she  made  mistakes,  she  was 
doing  something.  ...  I find  it  personally  frustrating.  I want  a 
leader  who  will  lead.  I want  a leader  who  will  listen  to  me- 
particularly,  in  those  areas  where  I do  have  some  expertise. 

But  then  it's  up  to  you  [the  principal]  to  make  the  decision.  . . . 

I know  they've  tried  it  in  industry.  From  what  I talked 
to,  the  management  teams  and  the  whole  thing  and  it  hasn't 
worked  that  well.  Again,  sometimes  I think  they  lose  track  of, 
in  industry,  they  lose  track  of  the  guy  on  the  line  knows  how 
things  are  being  run  on  the  line.  . . . You  better  talk  to  the  guy 
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on  the  line  and  find  out  how  he's  doing  it,  and  what  he  thinks  he 
can  do  better.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you're  going  to  make  some 
decision  about  what  you're  producing  this  year,  that's  up  at  the 
office.  (Teacher,  Interview,  5/31/92) 

Observations  of  the  interactions  between  the  principal  and 

staff  and  use  of  the  Schein  outline  (1985,  1990)  in  analysis  of  data 

indicated  that  the  principal's  high  value  on  change  likely  caused  her 

to  unconsciously  reward  change.  "Innovators  and  early  adopters" 

(Adopters  of  new  farm  ideas:  Characteristics  and  communications 

behavior,  p.  2)  descriptions  fit  the  MEEP  team  members  and  they 

were  rewarded  by  the  principal  by  her  choosing  them  to  serve  on  the 

MEEP  team.  “Late  adopters  and  laggards"  (p.  2)  in  relation  to  their 

acceptance  of  change,  tended  to  feel  ignored  by  the  principal  and 

described  this  (see,  p.  286). 

Role  of  authority  to  sharing  authority 

As  noted  above,  the  same  act  brought  a variety  of  descriptions. 
The  principal  was  deliberately  making  her  role  change  effort  as  a 
part  of  the  SIP  model  and  she  described  her  role  change  as  patience 
and  handing  over  of  authority.  While  staff  saw  the  role  of  the 
principal  changing  and  observed  her  handing  over  the  charge,  some 
perceived  this  as  a negative  process  while  others  perceived  it  as 
positive.  The  school  district's  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel 
described  the  same  role  change  as  empowerment  of  the  MEEP  team, 
and  later,  the  MEEP  team  empowerment  of  the  Student  Responsibility 
Task  Force. 

I think  under  her  being  principal  in  the  MEEP  process,  she  has 
really  empowered  that  MEEP  team-and  they  have  also 
empowered  those  task  forces  that  grew  out  of  it— to  make 
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some  significant  changes  in  what  the  staff  does.  I think  the 
process  has  changed  and  prior  to  that  the  principal  kind  of  did 
it  alone,  trying  to  make  some  changes  involving  the  staff.  That 
is  really  the  only  way  to  institutionalize  the  change.  I think 
her  style  has  changed  along  with  that  regard.  (Director  of 
Curriculum  and  Personnel,  Interview,  6/18/92) 


Role  changes  due  to  budget  cuts 

This  section  is  not  complete  without  addressing  the  effect  of 
the  failure  of  the  $2,500,000  general  fund  levy  referendum  on  the 
role  of  the  principal  in  SIP.  "The  whole  MEEP  team  kinda  really 
suffered  a big  setback.  And  I think  that  has  effected  Margo  as  well 
as  it  has  the  rest  of  the  team  members  and  even  what  we  try  to  do" 
(Lacee,  Panel  Interview,  2/10/92).  The  direct  effects  of  the 
referendum  failure  were:  A cut  in  district  funds  to  the  building,  a 

cut  in  staff  at  the  building  level,  and  the  principal  acting  the  role  of 
a counselor  in  addition  to  her  principals  duties.  The  MEEP  team 
chose  to  respond  to  the  situation  by  holding  fewer  within-building 
meetings  due  to  the  increased  number  of  district  meetings  for 
collaborative  planning  of  the  budget  cuts, 

The  biggest  loss  for  the  principal  seemed  to  be  the  cut  of  two 
dedicated  staff  members.  One  was  Lacee,  the  staff  member  who 
served  as  the  selected  chairperson  of  the  MEEP  team  the  entire  first 
year  and  who  had  proved  herself  as  a capable  leader  with  her 
colleagues.  The  scenario  following  was  a regularly  scheduled  MEEP 
team  meeting.  The  MEEP  team  was  regrouping  after  recently 
learning  about  the  staff  cuts  and  about  the  principal's  upcoming 
sabbatical  leave. 
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Margo:  I guess  the  other  thing  that  we  need  to  talk  about  is 
when  I approached  you  originally  to  join  the— become  a MEEP 
member  and  we  volunteered— I had  asked  you  for  two  years, 
two  or  three  years.  And  my  concern  right  now  is  that  my  own 
personal  feelings-you  can  disagree  or  whatever-we  don't 
know  what  Lacee,  (Margo  stammers)  we're  going  to  lose  a 
member  here.  We  have  two  new  members  and  I'm  [the 
principal]  going  to  be  gone.  I guess  I would  personally  ask  you 
if  you  would  consider  doing  it  one  more  year,  until  I come  back. 
I'm  asking  that  because  I think  the  solidity  of  the  group  will 
help  the  group  to  function  and  to  continue.  Not  that  we  can't 
take  in  two  more  members,  and  I think  we  can  consider  that 
again  in  the  spring  and  this  fall.  But  then,  then  it  would  be  a 
more  comfortable  thing  for  people  to  move  on.  Because  you 
again  have  a group  who  knows  what's  going  on  and  how  it's 
functioning. 

(Observational  Comment:  Margo  coughs  and  gets  up,  and  walks 
across  the  room  to  the  counter  to  get  a drink  of  water.  I 
perceive  that  she  has  to  do  this  in  order  to  avoid  crying  over 
the  loss  of  Lacee.  She  now  speaks  from  the  other  side  of  this 
conference  room.) 

Margo  continues:  And  so  I would  like  you  to  consider  that  and 
talk  about  it,  about  how  you're  feeling. 

Diego:  Anyone  express  an  interest? 

Nancy:  I think  it  might  be  a little  early  for  that- 

Frank:  Who  is — is  this— is  anybody  missing  now? 

Nancy:  Just  Joe.  (OC:  The  director  of  curriculum  and 
personnel) 

Frank  (To  the  principal):  What  are  your  feelings?  It  sounds 
like  you're  going  to  back  [support]  no  matter  what.  (OC: 

Looking  at  Nancy  and  Catherine.)  What  about  you  two?  Were 
you  kind  of  planning  on  being  done? 

Nancy:  I haven't  given  it  any  thought  until  right  now— to  be 

real  honest.  I concur  with  what  you  say  on  this,  and  I think  if 
we  had  two  more  people  turn  over  later- 
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Frank:  Well,  we're  going  to  have  a different  principal. 

Nancy:  Right. 

Frank:  And  another  person  for  Lacee.  I think  that's  enough  of  a 
turnover  right  there.  . . . (MEEP  team  meeting,  Video  tape 
transcription,  1/15/92) 

The  referendum  failure  was  negative  and  affected  more  than 
just  the  MEEP  team.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  permeated 
everything  the  staff  was  trying  to  accomplish. 

Lacee:  I think  we're  almost  to  the  point  in  middle  school  that  . 

. . we  have  to  make  a decision  and  if  we're  going  to  go  to 
middle  school  through  all  this  scheduling,  some  changes  will 
just  have  to  come  about  and  with  the  way  the  staffing  in  the 
district  is,  and  the  cutbacks  and  everything,  that's  not  possible 
at  this  point.  So  it's  just  real  hard  to  toss  that  middle  school 
philosophy  out  there  and,  of  course,  keep  a positive  spirit  and  a 
positive  idea  about  that  middle  school  philosophy  in  this 
district  at  this  time.  (Panel  Interview,  2/10/92) 


Transfer  of  role  of  principal  duties  to  interim  principal 

The  final  change  in  the  role  of  the  principal  involved  the 
transfer  of  the  principal's  role  to  the  interim  principal  at  the  end  of 
this  two  year  study.  The  principal  had  been  granted  a year 
sabbatical  leave  so  she  could  finish  her  doctoral  degree.  The 
district  selected  an  assistant  principal  in  the  district  to  serve  as 
the  interim  principal  and  then  allowed  him  time  to  work  on  the 
transition.  By  4/2/92,  this  gentleman  had  already  attended  several 
staff  meetings  and  was  now  at  a MEEP  team  meeting  on  evaluation  of 
the  task  force  process  and  goal  setting  for  the  next  year.  While 
Margo  continued  in  her  role  as  building  principal  at  this  meeting,  she 
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also  worked  to  ensure  proper  training  for  the  interim  principal  and 
attempted  to  be  sure  he  was  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  building 
goals,  committees  and  task  forces. 

Emerging  Systems  of  Leadership  Sharing  at  Otter  Hill 
The  Framework  for  Leadership  Sharing 

The  system  of  leadership  sharing  changed  dramatically  during 
the  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  involvement  in  MEEP.  The  MEEP 
framework  provided  a system  for  the  development  of  the  MEEP 
leadership  team,  a model  that  had  not  been  previously  used  at  this 
site. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  SIP  at  Otter  Hill,  a committee 
of  staff  from  different  departments  in  the  school  had  served  as 
advisors  to  the  principal.  However,  this  Faculty  Advisory  Committee 
also  continued  its  work  throughout  the  two  years  of  the  study.  Their 
role  was  that  of  communication  between  the  departments  and  the 
administration  and  as  a liaison  with  the  Parent  Advisory  Group. 

The  MEEP  framework  called  for  the  development  of  a MEEP 
leadership  team,  specially  trained  for  this  role  by  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education.  Included  as  part  of  the  SIP  training  was 
training  on  the  development  of  task  forces,  designed  to  accomplish 
specific  tasks  identified  within  the  school  and  to  be  accomplished 
within  a specific  time  frame.  These  qualities  made  the  task  force 
system  different  from  traditional  standing  committees  used 
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previously  at  Otter  Hill.  Staff  observed  the  difference  in  the 
framework  for  leadership  sharing. 

Gloria:  . . . We've  done  some  things  that  we  certainly  would  not 
have  done  without  having—that  framework  in  which  to  work. 

It  got  us  thinking  about  us  being  able  to  do  some  of  those 
things,  also  with  the  focus  coming  from  the  faculty  and  then 
taking  off  in  the  directions  that  we  chose  to  go  in.  (Panel 
Interview,  2/10/92) 

The  panel  interview  revealed  flaws  in  the  framework  adopted 
at  Otter  Hill,  that  being  the  dropping  of  committee  minutes  or 
reports  to  the  principal.  At  least  one  staff  member  had  observed 
that  the  principal  not  requiring  minutes  any  longer  removed  the 
incentive  for  getting  group  work  accomplished  for  some  people. 

The  student  reward  and  discipline  committee  was  in  existence 
before  the  onset  of  MEEP  in  the  school  and  that  committee  continued 
on,  but  other  committees  were  dropped.  The  system  for  getting 
involved  in  the  work  of  the  school  had  also  changed. 

Lacee:  . . . Before  she  [the  principal]  always  used  to  designate 
people  to  be  on  those  committees,  or  you  sign  up  and  those  that 
weren't  signed  up  would  get  routed  into  the  committee  that 
she  picked.  And  she  hasn't  done  that  anymore  this  year.  It  was 
strictly  volunteer. 

Well,  the  drawback  has  been  that  yes,  there  were  several 
people  that  signed  up  for  the  Student  Responsibility  [Task 
Force]  based  on  the  survey  and  that  Delphi  Survey  that  we  did 
in  the  fall.  But,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  other  old 
committees  just  never  materialized,  such  as  the  staff--we 
had  like  a Staff  Recognition,  more  of  social  committee--that 
never  materialized  much.  Once  there  was  a volunteer--!  think 
one  person  signed  up  for  that,  but  not  enough  to  do  anything 
regularly.  I think  we  ended  up  with  the  MEEP  team  starting 
the--we  always  have  once  a month  “pig  out"  and  then  we  made 
up  the  plans  as  a group  for  that.  The  other  committee  hasn't 
formed.  (Panel  Interview,  2/10/92) 
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The  principal  also  felt  that  MEEP  provided  a framework  which 
encouraged  and  developed  emerging  leadership  and  provided 
momentum  for  change  that  did  not  exist  previously. 

I think  the  leadership  change  has  probably  come  because  people 
realize  through  the  MEEP  team  and  the  process  that  they  have 
skills  that  they  didn't  recognize  before.  And  they  brought 
[these]  forward  that  to  the  group.  . . . 

I think  part  of  the  MEEP  process  too,  is  the  leadership 
roles  people  take.  There  is  more  of  a trust  and  confidence  to 
come  forward  and  take  ownership  and  go  with  it.  That  may  not 
have  been  possible  before  because  there  was  more  competition 
versus  working  together.  Now  everybody  is  pulling  forward  in 
the  same  direction.  I think  emerging  leaders  come  about 
because  of  that.  It's  OK  to  take  risk  and  OK  to  move  forward 
like  that.  . . . 

Things  have  happened  in  those  two  years  that  I could  not 
do  on  my  own  in  the  previous  five  years.  We  made  movement, 
but  not  like  we've  made  in  the  last  two  years.  So  MEEP  has 
opened  doors  to  the  change  process  that  it's  difficult  to  do  by 
yourself. 

Researcher:  A lot  more  change,  faster? 

Margo:  Oh  ya.  I think  that  the  reason  for  that  is  the  ownership 
of  the  group  as  a whole.  They  have  had  to  do  the  work,  they 
have  had  to  do  the  research.  They  have  had  to  do  the  final 
evaluation. 

I am  really  pleased  with  the  process.  It  is  a lot  of  work 
to  keep  the  process  going,  but  it  works.  It  has  to  be  tended  and 
cared  for. 

You  know,  when  you  are  a principal  without  that  process, 
you  do  a survey  or  whatever  you  need  to  do  to  get  the 
information,  and  then  you  make  a decision.  You  didn't  have  to 
tend  and  care  it.  But  this  takes  a lot  of  tender  loving  care  and 
time.  (Principal,  Exit  Interview,  6/18/92) 
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Facilitating  Leadership  Sharing 

The  principal  of  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  approached  leadership 
sharing  in  several  ways.  First,  Margo  deliberately  shared  her 
leadership  role  with  her  MEEP  team  colleagues.  The  chair  of  the 
MEEP  team  was  someone  other  than  the  principal  for  both  years  of 
this  study  and  the  third  chair  was  already  selected  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  study. 

Margo's  leadership  sharing  with  the  MEEP  team  went  beyond 
the  sharing  of  the  chairmanship  of  that  group  of  people  working  for  a 
common  cause.  Margo  described  her  MEEP  team  colleagues  as  close 
colleagues  whom  she  could  trust.  In  turn,  the  MEEP  team  members 
also  described  Margo  as  an  equal  with  them  in  the  planned  school 
improvement  process. 

Leadership  sharing  at  Otter  Hill  flowed  both  directions 
between  the  principal  and  the  Faculty  Advisory  Council.  However, 
leadership  was  shared  from  the  SIP  team  to  the  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force,  and  then  from  that  group  to  the  staff. 
While  there  was  a staff  survey  conducted  by  the  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force,  there  was  no  other  format  for  an 
information  flow  from  the  staff  to  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force.  There  also  was  no  format  for  leadership  sharing  between  the 
Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  and  the  SIP  team. 


Appointed  Leaders  Among  the  School  Staff 
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Various  staff  members  volunteered  to  serve  on  the  Otter  Hill 
MEEP  team  and  then  the  principal  made  a selection  from  the 
volunteers.  Not  all  volunteers  were  appointed  by  the  principal  and 
the  criteria  for  selection  was  never  stated.  This  lack  of  a stated 
criteria  for  selection  to  the  original  MEEP  team  presented  a problem 
for  some  staff.  For  example,  one  male  teacher  still  carried 
resentment  toward  the  principal  two  years  later.  “As  far  as  I know, 
originally  they  were  volunteers.  MEEP  team  were  volunteers,  women 
were,  again  this  is  my  perception.  ...  I think  some  were  invited,  to 
become  part  of  a MEEP  team"  (Male  staff  member,  Interview,  Spring, 
1992). 

While  the  MEEP  team  actually  included  two  males  and  four 
females  the  first  year  of  SIP,  this  teacher  used  gender  to  reject  the 
SIP  leadership  of  the  MEEP  team  at  Otter  Hill.  During  the  second 
year  of  SIP  the  gender  ratio  of  the  MEEP  team  changed  only  slightly, 
with  the  addition  of  one  male  and  one  female  to  the  previous  six 
MEEP  team  members. 

Seeking  out  the  staff  members  perceived  as  negative  by  the 
MEEP  team  members  uncovered  another  male  who  volunteered  for  the 
MEEP  team  but  was  not  selected  by  the  principal. 

I was  ignored,  and  I can  tell  you  point  blank--l  look  at  those 
people  who  are  on  the  MEEP  team  and  they  exhibit  certain 
characteristics  that--there  are  one  or  two  of  them  that  I don't 
understand--maybe  they  fall  under  that  "token"  area,  but  the 
others,  philosophically  fall  into  a certain  category.  I don't 
know  who  else  volunteered  for  it,  but  I know  I wasn't  picked, 
for  whatever  reason.  (Male  teacher,  Interview,  Spring,  1992) 
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The  recruitment  of  additional  MEEP  team  members  the  second 
year  of  the  study  occurred  through  current  MEEP  team  members,  but 
again  there  was  no  stated  criteria  for  recruitment.  The  MEEP  team 
members  simply  decided  some  staff  would  serve  the  team  well  and 
approached  these  people  to  ask  them  to  consider  volunteering  for  the 
MEEP  team. 

Lacee:  The  last  time,  when  they  were  going  to  have  two  new 
members  this  time,  this  fall,  we  put  out  an  announcement 
saying  we'd  like  have  more  people  on  the  MEEP  team,  and  really 
didn't  get  any  people  that  offered  or  came  forth  or  said  they 
seemed  interested  in  it,  so  it  was  a matter  of  going  to  talking 
to  them.  So  if  you  want  to  call  that  appointed  or  evolutionary. 

Researcher:  Who  went  and  talked  to  them,  did  [the  principal]  or 
MEEP  team  members? 

Lacee:  Actually  no,  other  MEEP  team  members,  went  and 
appointed  them.  On  the  first  MEEP  team,  Margo  pretty  much 
contacted  the  people,  but  on  the  second  one  other  MEEP 
members  talked  to  people,  or  talked  about  people  who  we 
thought  might  be  interested  in  being  on  it,  then  someone  talked 
to  them. 

Then  there  were  about  three  people  on  the  team  who  met 
with  some  people  who  expressed  an  interest  after  some  of  the 
MEEP  team  had  talked  to  them,  just  to  go  over  some  of  the 
responsibilities  and  a little  bit  more  detail  about  what  the 
committee  was  all  about.  And  that  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
who  had  times  that  coincided  with  when  they  had  free  hours. 
(Panel  Interview,  2/10/92) 

Observations  showed  that  the  different  MEEP  team  members 
contributed  different  strengths,  creating  a stronger  team  as  a 
result.  The  MEEP  team  used  the  constructive  conflict  resolution 
style  of  "problem  solving"  (Parker,  1991),  acknowledging  that 
differences  existed,  agreeing  to  deal  with  the  issues,  and  foregoing 
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power  decisions  in  order  to  work  through  complex  and  important 
problems. 

Observations  also  showed  that  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team 
members  shared  a high  comfort  level  with  change  and  innovation. 
They  exhibited  many  characteristics  of  the  innovators  and  early 
adopters  (Adopters  of  New  Farm  Ideas:  Characteristics  and 

Communication  Behavior.  1961)  including  favorable  attitudes  toward 
research,  a willingness  to  take  risks,  an  ability  to  reach  group 
decisions  quickly,  and  an  ability  to  deal  with  abstractions.  This 
MEEP  team  had  to  visualize  the  SIP  process  within  their  school,  a 
task  that  had  no  model  within  their  school  culture.  When  risks 
became  frightening  to  them,  they  called  in  the  MEEP  regional 
coordinator/consultant  so  they  could  be  sure  they  were  proceeding 
correctly  or  be  assisted  in  proceeding  correctly. 

Some  of  the  appointed  SIP  team  members  served  their  role 
well  but  did  not  emerge  as  natural  leaders  among  the  Otter  Hill  staff 
members.  These  appointed  members  and  their  role  among  the  staff 
and  MEEP  team  are  described  below. 

Frank.  Frank's  newness  to  the  team  the  second  year  of  SIP  did 
not  keep  him  from  boldly  exploring  a topic  with  questions.  Frank 
was  solutions  oriented  and  rolled  a topic  around  verbally  until  a 
solution  would  come  out.  Frank  was  the  only  MEEP  team  member  who 
served  on  a task  force;  he  volunteered  to  serve  on  the  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  the  same  year  that  he  joined  the  MEEP 
team.  Frank's  "communicator"  (Parker,  1991)  team-player  style 
provided  him  with  a sense  of  humor  that  lifted  the  group  out  of  more 
than  one  tense  discussion. 
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Dawn.  Dawn  also  was  new  to  the  MEEP  team  in  the  second  year 
but  she  tackled  pulling  together  the  staff  composite  of  the  smaller 
staff  survey  completed  and  tallied  on  1/15/92.  Dawn  was  also 
involved  in  the  district-wide  teachers  association  and  engaged  the 
SIP  team  in  developing  staff  cohesiveness  through  the  promotion  of 
faculty  fun  via  a teacher's  association  event.  This  cross 
involvement  between  the  teacher's  association  and  the  Otter  Hill  SIP 
team  broadened  the  team's  external  involvement. 

joe.  Joe's  role  was  that  of  liaison  between  the  district  office 
and  the  MEEP  team  and  most  of  his  team  contributions  were  related 
to  this  role.  Joe  communicated  the  group's  needs  and  requests  well 
and  brought  back  the  Superintendent's  responses  in  a timely  manner. 
Joe's  approach  within  the  MEEP  team  was  positive  and  he  had  a 
positive  effect  on  the  MEEP  team  workings.  This  was  apparent  when 
he  was  absent  for  a MEEP  team  meeting  and  staff  inservice  due  to  a 
family  emergency  and  Lacee  and  Diego  verbalized  their  sadness  and 
empathy  for  his  situation.  Joe's  relationship  with  the  staff  was  not 
as  well  defined  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  situation  of  acting  like  a 
MEEP  team  member,  making  a presentation  on  team  building  with  a 
staff  he  had  just  met  (12/12/90)  and  in  a district  where  he  was  not 
yet  integrated  into  the  culture.  It  was  during  this  presentation  the 
Joe  initiated  the  submarine  and  torpedo  imagery  noted  in  the 
Sequence  of  Events  and  Critical  Incidents  (see  Appendix.  C, 
12/20/90). 
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Fmorginq  leadership  within  the  MEEP  team 

Some  staff  members  emerged  as  leaders  within  the  MEEP  team 
and  within  the  staff  group  via  the  SIP  process.  The  most  powerful 
of  these  leaders  also  served  on  the  MEEP  team  within  the  school. 
These  emerging  leaders  are  listed  below  in  this  researcher's 
perceived  order  of  power  and  influence. 

Lacee.  Lacee  appeared  as  a leader  at  the  onset  of  MEEP  in  the 
school.  First,  Lacee  was  selected  by  her  MEEP  team  colleagues  to 
serve  as  the  facilitator  of  their  meetings  for  the  first  year.  Soon  it 
was  apparent  Lacee  was  a respected  leader  of  the  staff  and  could 
handle  the  group  with  no  problems,  even  when  problems  and 
emotions  were  high  among  parts  of  the  group.  This  respect  was 
clearly  demonstrated  at  her  (3/1/91)  presentation  to  the  staff  by 
their  immediate,  full  and  silent  attention  from  the  staff  as  they 
completed  the  noisy  activity  of  putting  away  Legos  following  a 
group  processing  activity.  One  word  from  Lacee  brought  instant 
readiness  for  the  presentation.  In  another  example,  the  principal  had 
just  explained  to  the  researcher  that  she  had  to  discipline  a staff 
member  for  refusing  to  sit  where  assigned  at  the  workshop  on 
3/1/91  by  writing  him  up  for  insubordination  (see  Appendix  C).  At 
that  workshop,  the  staff  members  had  individually  assessed  their 
ideal  and  real  school  climate  and  then  brainstormed  a list  of 
problems  and  possible  solutions  together.  On  3/5/91,  the  staff  was 
scheduled  to  meet  in  order  to  complete  the  consensus  process  begun 
at  that  same  workshop  by  prioritizing  the  list  of  problems  and 
possible  solutions.  Lacee  acted  as  the  leader  for  this  potentially 
volatile  interaction  following  the  principal's  disciplining  of  a staff 
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member.  The  staff  participated  fully  in  the  meeting  and  followed 
the  steps  outlined  by  Lacee  enthusiastically,  narrowing  the  42  items 
to  five  individually,  then  to  three,  then  to  one,  and  finally,  agreeing 
on  a consensus  goal  at  each  table  group  of  four  or  five  staff 
members.  The  entire  meeting  appeared  relaxed  and  productive. 

Another  of  Lacee's  skills  involved  innovation.  For  example,  the 
MEEP  team  faced  the  tasks  of  explaining  what  a task  force  was  to 
the  staff  and  fulfilling  the  MEEP  team  promise  to  staff  that  they 
would  celebrate  the  good  things  going  on  within  the  Otter  Hill  Middle 
School  climate.  Lacee  originated  the  idea  that  these  tasks  could  be 
accomplished  via  a Celebration  Task  Force,  thus  allowing  the  staff 
members  to  learn  about  task  forces  through  direct  experience. 

Later,  in  the  formative  discussion  stage,  Lacee  added  to  her 
innovative  idea,  suggesting  that  the  MEEP  team  set  up  all  the  steps 
used  in  a regular  task  force;  writing  a charge  statement,  having 
volunteers  sign  up  to  be  on  the  task  force,  and  having  the  task  force 
set  up  the  plans  for  a staff  celebration  event  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  Diego  and  Nancy  questioned  the  idea,  both  unsure  as  to 
whether  it  would  work,  but  Lacee  was  tenacious  about  developing 
the  idea  and  countered  all  their  questions  and  fears.  Eventually  they 
agreed  to  the  concept.  Using  Parker's  (1991)  team-player  styles, 
Lacee  would  be  categorized  as  an  effective  "collaborator." 
Collaborator  descriptor  adjectives  that  applied  to  Lacee  were; 
cooperative,  flexible,  confident,  forward-looking,  conceptual, 
accommodating,  generous,  open,  visionary,  and  imaginative.  In 
addition,  Lacee  fit  the  descriptors  of  an  "innovator”  (Adopters  Qf 
New  Farm  Ideas:  Characteristics  and  Communication  Behavior,  1961, 
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p.  4):  She  was  willing  to  adopt  MEEP  on  the  basis  of  research 
findings,  willing  to  take  risks,  reached  decisions  quickly  and  was 
venturesome.  She  dealt  well  with  abstractions,  and  sought  out  other 
innovators. 

Diego.  One  of  Diego's  strengths  was  his  sense  of  humor.  For 
example,  Diego  used  his  sense  of  humor  to  get  past  his  fear  of 
speaking  in  front  of  the  group.  The  principal  reported,  "Diego  was 
always  the  silent  type.  [But]  Diego  got  up  and  did  presentations  and 
did  things  and  he  had  the  course  that  solidified  those  teachers, 
taking  a leadership  role"  (Exit  Interview,  6/18/92).  Diego  was  the 
first  presenter  to  the  staff  on  the  topic  of  MEEP  and  he  had  the  task 
of  providing  the  historical  background  on  the  development  of  MEEP  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota. 

Our  fathers  at  the  State  Legislature  brought  forth  a program  in 
1983.  ...  All  schools  are  created  equal,  but  where  they  go  in 
MEEP  is  up  to  each.  . . . MEEP  is  state  program  that  is  opposite 
of  what  state  programs  usually  are,  the  outcome  is  up  to  the 
building.  . . . 

MEEP  stands  for  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness 
Program  and  now  includes  600  schools.  . . . Part  of  the  process 
this  year  is  going  to  be  to  work  together  to  decide  what  we 
want  to  work  for.  . . . (Diego,  presentation  to  staff,  12/12/90) 

Another  of  Diego's  roles  on  the  MEEP  team  was  playing  devil's 

advocate  to  the  innovative  ideas  on  the  floor.  Parker  named  this 

team  role  "challenger"  (1991).  The  challenger  descriptor  adjectives 

applying  to  Diego  included;  candid,  ethical,  questioning,  honest, 

truthful,  outspoken,  principled,  adventurous,  aboveboard,  and  brave. 

An  example  of  this  behavior  was  Diego's  reaction  to  Lacee's 

innovative  idea  of  using  the  development  of  a Celebration  Task  Force 

to  teach  the  staff  about  task  forces.  Diego  resisted  the  idea  several 
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ways  through  the  moments  immediately  following  the  idea 
presentation  by  Lacee.  First,  Diego  targeted  the  word  assigned  in 
Lacee's  description  of  her  creative  idea,  expressing  his  concern  that 
the  MEEP  team  not  assign  task  forces  to  the  staff.  Next,  Diego 
questioned  the  idea  for  possible  lack  of  volunteers  for  the  task 
force.  Diego  questioned  the  idea  a third  time,  worried  that  there 
might  be  some  good  ideas  developed,  and  then  who  would  decide 
whether  the  ideas  should  or  should  not  be  used.  He  expressed  his 
concern  a fourth  time,  concerned  that  the  task  force  have  the  power 
to  do  as  they  are  charged.  Finally,  Diego  was  willing  to  assist  the 
task  force  in  organization  but  not  in  decision  making,  thus  showing 
he  accepted  the  idea  of  the  staff  Celebration  Task  Force.  A third 
strength  Deigo  brought  to  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  and  staff  was  his 
insight  to  his  colleagues  inability  to  let  go  of  their  MEEP  team 
power  in  order  to  empower  the  rest  of  the  Otter  Hill  staff  members. 
He  continued  to  challenge  his  colleagues  on  this  point  until  they 
made  progress  toward  his  envisioned  goal  of  staff  empowerment 
through  MEEP  task  forces  (see  "Changes  in  Decision  making,"  p.  336). 
Diego  also  voluntarily  served  as  the  facilitator  of  the  MEEP  team 
meetings  for  the  second  half  of  the  second  year  SIP.  He  suggested, 
as  he  took  the  position,  that  he  remain  in  the  facilitator  role  through 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  1992-93  school  year  in  order  to  provide 
for  a smoother  transition  since  an  interim  principal  was  coming  on 
the  staff  for  the  next  year  while  the  principal  went  on  a sabbatical 
leave. 

Nancy.  Nancy  served  as  the  detail  person  on  the  MEEP  team. 

The  MEEP  team  selected  Nancy  as  their  "notetaker"  for  their  first 
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year  of  MEEP.  Her  notes  were  thorough  and  timely.  Nancy's  attention 
to  detail  and  ability  to  pull  all  the  details  together  also  made  her 
the  team  task  master.  She  often  brought  the  group  back  to  task  or 
rephrased  the  discussion.  In  the  following  example,  the  MEEP  team 
was  addressing  a plan  for  addressing  the  top  staff  consensus 
selected  climate  concern,  student  responsibility.  Nancy  summed  up 
the  essence  of  the  useful  comments  her  colleagues  made  during 
several  minutes  of  a MEEP  team  meeting  by  saying,  So  what  I am 
hearing  you  guys  say  is  that  we  are  going  to  share  the  results  of  the 
tally  and  then  we  as  a MEEP  team  need  to  decide  what  the  task  force 
would  be  and  then  in  the  fall,  present  to  the  staff  and  then  help  them 
get  organized  in  task  forces"  (3/26/92).  Nancy's  team  role  was 
generally  that  of  "contributor"  (Parker,  1991),  with  the  following 
descriptive  adjectives  applying  to  Nancy;  dependable,  responsible, 
organized,  efficient,  logical,  clear,  relevant,  pragmatic,  systematic, 
and  proficient. 

Catherine.  "Catherine  was  there  because  of  facilitating" 
(Principal,  Exit  Interview,  6/18/92).  Her  role  as  a district  staff 
developer  made  her  an  excellent  resource  person  on  the  team.  She 
shared  written  research  articles  and  resource  books  with  her 
teammates.  Catherine  also  had  a perspective  on  the  effects  an  Otter 
Hill  MEEP  team  decision  might  have  at  the  district  level.  At  one 
point,  she  made  the  suggestion  that  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  become 
proactive  in  the  development  of  the  school  district  calendar  for  the 
next  school  year  so  MEEP  staff  development  would  be  worked  into 
the  calendar.  One  interesting  situation  involving  Catherine 
developed  on  3/26/91  at  a regularly  scheduled  MEEP  team  meeting 
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which  was  observed  and  filmed.  The  meeting  began  with  only  three 
MEEP  team  members  there;  Lacee,  Nancy,  and  Diego.  Margo  was  at  a 
student  council  meeting,  Catherine  was  at  a district  level  meeting, 
and  Joe  had  been  called  out  of  town  for  a family  emergency.  Early  in 
the  meeting  Lacee  presented  the  innovative  idea  of  a Celebration 
Task  Force  as  a method  of  teaching  the  staff  about  task  forces  while 
accomplishing  the  promise  of  celebrating  the  exciting  things  at 
Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  Diego  was  challenging  the  feasibility  of 
Lacee's  idea  when  the  principal  entered  the  meeting  at  2:32  p.m. 
Nancy  fulfilled  her  detail  role  and  quickly  caught  Margo  up  with  the 
innovative  concept  under  discussion  and  Margo  quickly  accepted  the 
idea  as  a great  idea.  When  Catherine  entered  the  meeting  at  2:37 
p.m.,  none  of  the  MEEP  team  members  acknowledged  Catherine's 
arrival.  Catherine  silently  took  her  seat  in  the  circle  and  listened 
without  speaking  a word  for  about  10  minutes.  There  was  no 
awkwardness,  no  tension,  simply  silence  from  Catherine  while  her 
MEEP  colleagues  worked  and  until  she  had  something  constructive  to 
contribute  to  the  discussion.  Finally  Catherine  contributed  a thought 
and  then  Nancy  stepped  aside  from  the  work  of  the  group  to  inform 
Catherine  of  the  events  prior  to  her  arrival.  Catherine's  contributor 
role  (Parker,  1991)  and  the  existing  team  working  relationship 
enabled  Catherine  and  all  of  her  colleagues  in  feeling  comfortable 
with  her  silence  and  lack  of  active  participation  for  such  a long 
period  of  time. 
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Emergent  leaders  among  the  non-MEEP  team  staff  members 

The  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  developed  through  the 
MEEP  process,  did  not  select  a chair  and  instead  became  "a  group  of 
all  leaders”  (Peck,  1987).  Task  members  agreed  that  leaders 
emerged  from  within  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force,  but 
different  people  described  different  emerging  leaders.  The  panel 
interview  (2/10/92)  revealed  that  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force  was  not  specifically  chaired  by  anyone,  rather  the  task  force 
members  shared  the  leadership  role. 

Gloria:  Nobody's  chairing  it.  That’s  why  it's  sharing.  We  sit 
around  and  talk  and  there's  a person  who  does  take  charge,  but 
will  not  assume  the  chairmanship. 

Doris:  I think  she's  afraid  of  what  the  other  staff  maybe  have- 

-j  ust-- 

Gloria:  No.  But  responsive  to  repercussions  or  whatever.  She 
doesn't  want  to  be  labeled  as  the  head  of  that  task  force.  . . . 
(Panel  Interview,  2/10/92) 

Suzanne  volunteered  for  and  became  active  in  the  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force.  When  asked  to  name  leaders  who  emerged 
through  the  SIP,  Suzanne's  name  was  mentioned  by  staff  members. 
The  principal  also  saw  Suzanne's  task  force  involvement  as  a 
strength.  “And  Suzanne  was  a silent  leader  and  had  always  been  a 
silent  leader.  Suzanne  definitely,  through  the  task  force,  came 
through  as  a very  strong  leader"  (Principal,  Exit  Interview, 

6/18/92). 

One  male  staff  member,  not  on  the  MEEP  team  or  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force,  described  Sara  as  a leader  who  emerged 
through  the  task  force  process.  However,  he  also  went  on  to 
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describe  the  roles  of  several  other  task  force  members-members 
working  on  the  conference  scheduling,  two  who  worked  on  the 
homework  policy--again  reinforcing  the  shared  leadership  concept. 
When  interviewed,  Sara  named  someone  else  as  the  emerging  leader 
of  that  task  force  and  again  reinforced  the  concept  that  the 
leadership  of  this  task  force  was  shared  by  all. 

Sara:  We  started  out,  no  one  was  going  to  be  the  leader.  Then 
a person  just  naturally  did  come  out. 

Researcher:  Which  one? 

Sara:  Tara.  I'd  say  out  of  the  nine  people  she  definitely  is  the 
leader.  Then  there  are  a couple  other  people  that  now  and  then, 
we  have  smaller  groups  that  one  person  heads,  those  sub 
committees.  . . . Suzanne  has  been  on  two  of  them.  I was  the 
head  of  one  and  Sonia  was  the  head  of  one,  and  Frank  was  the 
head  of  one. 

(OC:  Frank  was  also  on  the  MEEP  team  during  the  second  year 
of  the  study.)  (Sara,  Interview,  5/26/92) 


Patterns  and  Aspects  of  Group  Cohesion 


The  Cohesiveness  of  the  SIP/MEEP  Team 

The  MEEP  team  valued  cohesiveness  among  themselves  as  well 
as  among  the  staff.  The  value  of  group  cohesiveness  was  important 
to  them  and  they  worked  to  improve  the  cohesiveness  of  both  their 
own  group  and  the  total  staff.  One  of  the  MEEP  team's  five  original 
goals  read,  "To  provide  a positive  environment  that  promotes  mutual 
respect  and  trust  and  allows  for  risk-taking,  decision-making  and 
change"  (Artifact,  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  goals,  November,  1990). 
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Building  cohesiveness  was  also  an  important  part  of  the  MEEP 
model  presented  to  all  MEEP  teams  across  the  state  of  Minnesota. 
Part  of  the  initial  MEEP  team  training  included  the  importance  of 
team  building  and  the  MEEP  Guidebook  provided  resources  and  ideas 
for  such  team  building.  The  state-wide  MEEP  staff  encouraged  team 
building  activities  among  the  MEEP  team  members  as  well  as  among 
the  staff  as  a whole. 

The  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  was  observed  planning  and  holding 
specific  team  building  activities  with  the  staff  as  a whole 
(9/13/90,  12/12/90,  2/15/91).  In  addition,  the  MEEP  team  used  the 
team  building  activities  at  their  own  meetings  (9/13/90)  and 
planned  for  team  building  times  such  as  meeting  for  breakfast  in  a 
restaurant  (11/6/90  & 11/28/90)  or  holding  a planning  day  at  the 
principal's  home  (1/17/91).  They  also  held  some  of  their  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  in  a nice  restaurants,  carefully  allowing  for 
time  to  enjoy  a leisurely  lunch  together  (4/2/92). 

Cohesion  Among  the  Otter  Hill  Staff  Group 

An  early  interview  with  the  principal  revealed  her  goals  in  the 
area  of  group  cohesion.  "First,  I want  the  team  to  continue  to  grow 
as  a collegial  group.  . . . Then,  for  the  staff  as  a whole,  I want  us  to 
feel  what  being  a 'unit'  is  like.  Most  do-a  few  hang  out"  (Interview, 
12/20/90).  At  that  same  time  Margo  described  the  team  building 
activities  as  successful  among  the  MEEP  team  and  noted  that  the 
Otter  Hill  Advisory  Council,  comprised  of  various  department  heads, 
had  also  taken  up  team  building  activities  at  their  meetings. 
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Researcher:  What  do  you  think  are  the  highlights  of  the 
direction  of  MEEP  so  far? 

Margo:  The  positive  feelings  so  far.  The  Advisory  Council  is 
using  team  building  skills  to  build  trust.  The  MEEP  activities 
are  going  well.  . . . More  people  already  want  to  be  on  the  [MEEP] 
team.  (Principal,  Interview,  1 2/20/90) 

Yet  it  was  at  this  same  time  that  problems  developed  in  the 

area  of  staff  cohesiveness  when  some  staff  members  expressed 

their  lack  of  comfort  with  the  team  building  activities.  The 

conflicting  statements  in  the  following  phone  interview  reflected 

the  distance  between  wanting  cohesiveness  and  accomplishing  it. 

Margo:  We  feel  real  good  about  it.  I had  some  feedback  from 
some  submariners  after  the  last  meeting.  Some  felt 
threatened.  I sat  down  with  three  of  them  and  explained  they 
could  make  it  as  threatening  or  as  non-threatening  as  they 
want. 

(OC:  I had  videotaped  this  meeting  so  I now  ask  what  was 
threatening  to  them?) 

Margo:  They  found  the  "Highlights"  activity  to  be  threatening- 

all  three  were  men.  One  said,  "I'm  tired  of  this  game  playing. 

This  is ."  (OC:  I missed  the  rest  of  the  statement  as  she  was 

going  so  fast.)  (Principal,  Phone  interview,  12/20/90) 

The  principal  did  not  process  the  concern  from  these  men  as  a 

problem  nor  as  a conflict,  rather  she  processed  these  men  who 

expressed  their  concern  as  "incorrigibles."  When  asked  about  conflict 

later  in  the  same  interview,  the  principal  responded, 

My  way  of  dealing  with  conflict  is  to  sit  down  with  the  individual 
and  share  my  perception  of  how  the  individual  fits  into  the  group 
as  well.  I use  guilt. 

As  to  conflicts  in  the  future,  we  don't  have  much  conflict  in 
this  staff.  The  [staff]  goal  building  will  be  negotiations.  Conflict 
with  the  incorrigibles  is  my  job. 
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There  are  little  things  the  MEEP  team  can  do.  We  know  who 
the  submarines  are.  (Principal,  Phone  Interview,  12/20/90) 

Again,  statements  which  excluded  the  "submarines"  were  made 

right  along  with  statements  about  little  conflict  within  the  staff. 

"No  better  opportunity  exists  for  leaders  to  send  signals  about  their 

own  assumptions  about  human  nature  and  relationships  than  when 

they  themselves  are  challenged"  (Schein,  1990,  p.  231). 

The  staff  cohesion  problems  became  even  larger,  and  the 

principal  and  her  MEEP  colleagues  were  mystified  as  to  the  source  of 

the  problem. 

Margo  reports  that  the  trouble  began  at  the  February  15th 
workshop.  She  said  the  evaluations  of  the  day  were  positive 
for  the  most  part.  There  had  been  a few  picky  comments,  such 
as  not  enough  bathroom  breaks  but  that  they  [the  MEEP  team] 
had  [provided]  several  breaks  and  did  not  see  that  as  a real 
problem. 

However,  the  real  problem  is  that  the  MEEP  team  became 
aware  of  a group  that  is  not  buying  into  the  MEEP  process  at  all 
and  that  they  are  "being  real  rats  about  it."  Margo  explains 
that  this  whole  group  had  placed  themselves  at  the  same  table 
on  February  15th  when  they  had  all  randomly  sat  down.  So  the 
MEEP  team  decided  to  plan  where  each  person  would  sit  for  the 
March  1st  workshop  and  had  placed  name  tags  at  each  place  at 
the  tables.  They  had  taken  care  to  balance  sexes  and 
departments  because  so  much  of  this  workshop  depends  on  the 
table  discussions  as  part  of  the  consensus  process. 

As  Margo  reported  the  situation  to  me,  one  male  teacher 
came  in  and  chose  not  to  sit  where  his  name  tag  was  placed. 
Margo  noticed  that  he  went  over  to  a table  where  a couple  of 
his  negative  friends  were  seated.  Margo  went  to  this  person 
there  and  asked  if  his  name  tag  was  there.  He  said  it  was  and 
showed  her  that  he  had  written  his  name  on  the  name  tag  of 
the  person  assigned  to  that  place,  who  was  sick  that  day  and 
could  not  be  there.  Margo  asked  him  to  move  to  the  place 
where  he  was  assigned.  He  refused.  Margo  chose  not  to  get 
into  a power  struggle  at  this  time  so  as  she  made  the 
welcoming  announcements  and  got  the  day  going,  she  asked 
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everyone  to  check  their  name  tags  and  to  please  be  at  their 
assigned  seats.  She  stated  that  she  did  this  to  give  him  one 
more  opportunity  to  move.  He  did  not  move.  As  a result  the 
MEEP  team  was  very  angry  and  has  lots  of  emotions  to  deal 
with . 

Margo  wrote  up  the  individual  involved  for 
insubordination  and  went  over  this  with  him  on  Monday.  On 
Monday,  she  also  gave  each  of  the  MEEP  team  members  a copy 
of  a poem  she  had  located  on  how  being  silent  is  actually  more 
powerful  than  anger  and  thanked  them  via  the  poem,  a note,  and 
a $100,000  candy  bar  thanking  them  for  their  patience. 

I asked  which  table  this  was  . . . She  replied  that  this 
was  Group  I,  the  table  nearest  the  wall  on  the  side  of  the  room 
opposite  the  table  where  the  MEEP  team  was  seated.  Margo 
also  said  the  man  apologized  to  her  when  they  met  yesterday 
and  said  that  he  was  not  making  a personal  statement  to  or 
against  her  but  that  he  was  feeling  the  district  was  making 
them  do  too  much  right  now. 

Margo  went  on  to  say  that  they  had  three  things  happen 
which  made  things  very  difficult  for  a successful  workshop: 

1.  They  found  out  late  Friday  that  the  senior  high  was 
dismissing  their  workshop  much  earlier  than  this  group  had 
planned  to  dismiss.  . . . 

2.  The  senior  high  handed  out  the  climate  survey  and  had 
staff  do  it  away  from  the  meeting  and  this  caused  some 
discussion  and  concern  among  the  staff.  (OC:  The  senior  high 
is  not  yet  involved  in  MEEP  and  so  no  one  has  been  trained  in 
the  materials  or  procedures  . . . ) 

3.  The  MEEP  team  was  already  experiencing  problems 
with  the  people  in  Group  I at  the  2/15/91  workshop.  . . . Margo 
shared  the  results  of  the  consensus  building  [activity  from 
3/1/91]  and  showed  [this  researcher]  that  surprisingly,  Group  I 
was  not  any  lower  than  any  other  group  in  their  ratings. 
(Researcher's  field  notes,  Spontaneous  interview  with 
principal,  3/5/91) 

As  a result  of  the  submarine  activities  taking  place,  the  MEEP 
team  was  feeling  upset.  Yet,  while  the  staff  as  a whole  was 
enduring  serious  cohesiveness  problems,  the  shared  leadership 
responsibility  and  mutual  concern  actually  built  more  cohesion  for 
the  MEEP  team  unit. 
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Margo:  We  [the  MEEP  team]  had  the  dip  in  morale-anxiety  and 
reaction  to  comments  [about  the  team  building  activities] 
made  previous  in  the  week  to  members.  The  team  was  taking  a 
hit.  But  then  the  February  15th  workshop  went  really  well. 
March  1st  was  a problem  day,  but  we  still  felt  good  as  a team. 

The  last  time  we  met  we  did  a partial  debrief.  We  talked 
about  our  frustration  and  anger.  Out  came-“here  we  went  to 
the  [school]  board  and  got  a special  release  day  and  then  still 
had  problems  with  the  attitudes  of  some  staff!" 

Then  we  decided  that  made  no  difference,  and  we  were 
angry  about  the  day  anyway.  We  decided  we  were  tired  of 
"professionals  bitching,"  teachers  who  don't  want  to  take 
ownership,  then  sit  on  the  outside  and  so  then  have  the  right  to 
bitch  as  they  have  no  part  in  it. 

We  went  through  lots  of  anger  and  blood-letting  within 
our  group.  The  MEEP  team  is  so  task-oriented  that  we  don't 
celebrate  well.  The  first  of  the  anger  is  toward  staff. 

I suggested,  at  the  end,  we  each  give  each  other  a hug.  It 
was  great  and  wonderful  and  then  we  started  laughing  that  if 
someone  saw  us  they  would  think  we  were  groupies. 

(Principal,  Informal  interview,  3/26/91) 

By  1992,  the  submarine  activity  was  perceived  as  negativism 

by  some  of  the  staff.  The  panel  interview  on  2/10/92  returned  again 

and  again  to  the  concern  for  the  negativism  among  the  staff. 

...  I think  one  of  the  areas  that,  at  least  we  felt  as  a [MEEP] 
team,  [felt]  really  needed  improvement  was  in  the  school 
getting  things  done  more  as  a cooperative  effort  and  as  a team. 
There  is  a very  strong  negativism  among  some  staff  that  often 
times  outweighs  any  positives  and  they're  negative  before  you 
can  even  explain  and  don't  want  to  try  whatever  you  are 
attempting.  So  I think  it's  a real  concerted  effort  trying  to  get 
these  people  to  open  up  and  be  open  to  new  ideas  without 
putting  down  other  staff  members,  cause  what  was  happening 
so  many  times  if  someone  did  have  an  idea,  it  was  squelched 
before  it  could  even  get  out  and  then  they  felt  so  badly.  And 
they  wouldn't  say  anything  beyond  that  point  and  so  you  have 
all  the  strong  "no's"  in  control.  (Lacee,  Panel  Interview, 

2/1 0/92) 
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Later  in  the  same  panel  interview,  the  negativism  on  the  staff 
came  up  again.  While  the  staff  members  on  this  panel  originally 
labeled  the  problem  "negativism,"  they  later  began  to  define  the 
problem  as  one  of  resistance  to  change. 

Lacee:  ...  I guess  I brought  up  the  fact  that  we  have  a lot  of 
negative  and  trying  to  overcome  that  has  been  very  difficult. 
People,  you  know  people  are  afraid  to  put  themselves  out  there 
where  they  can  get- 

Gloria:  When  you  are  on  those  committees  and  you  think  you 
can  come  up  with  good  ideas.  Nobody  likes  change,  but  there 
are  some  areas  [where]  you  really  see  that  it's  necessary  to  do 
something.  If  you're  truly  concerned  about  kids--and  the 
mention  of  change  sometimes  is  just  too  much  for  certain 
people--you  don't  want  to  set  yourself  up  as  the  instrument 
that  is  out  there  starting  all  this  change.  You  just  don't  want 
to  take  the  ball  and  make  a~ 

Doris:  I know  like  tomorrow  night,  you'll  tell  them  what  you're 

doing,  all  excited  and  people  are  looking  at  you  like-looking  at 
the  clock,  “Well  it's  two  minutes  to  three  they're  not  going  to 
get  done."  You  can  just  feel  the  negative,  not  from  everybody. 
Just  like  they  put  you  off.  Just  like  the  kids  do  in  the 
classroom.  You  can  feel  it. 

Lacee:  And  it's  very  strong.  I can  relate  to  that  because  the 
first-when  we  first  presented  our  MEEP,  and  tried  to  do  some 
of  these  activities,  I almost  walked  away  crying,  the  first 
couple  of  times.  I could  not  believe  the  animosity  I was 
picking  up  in  people. 

Doris:  They  were  trying  to  mix  us  up,  too. 

Lacee:  The  unwillingness.  I guess  I've  always  been  an  open 
person,  so  I just  couldn't.  You  could  just  feel  it,  standing  up 
there.  How  closed  so  many  people  were  to  this  new  process 
and  were  just— I was  just  not  going  to  give  this  a try- 
because  I mean,  those  vibes  were  coming  so  loud  and  strong. 
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Researcher:  Why  do  you  think  that  was  the  case?  Was  that 
negative  always  there  and  this  brought  that  out  or  is  that 
something  that  this — or  was  there  something  in  the  process 
that  caused  it? 

Gloria:  The  idea  of  changing  is  very  uncomfortable  for  a lot  of 
people  on  this  staff. 

Doris:  More  work. 

Gloria:  Generally,  [it]  does  seem  more  work.  Every  reason  in 
the  book  to  try  to  torpedo  that  change. 

The  word  "torpedo"  was  still  a part  of  the  school's  language  a 
full  fourteen  months  after  the  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel 
provided  the  submarine  imagery  to  the  staff  during  the  introductory 
MEEP  presentation  (see  Appendix  C,  12/20/90).  The  imagery  of 
submarines  and  torpedoes  within  the  school  setting  caused  problems 
in  several  ways.  First,  the  submarine  and  torpedo  image  was  first 
mentioned  by  a "Who-said  of  the  Greatest  Magnitude"  (Tice  and 
Steinberg,  1989,  p.  31.).  The  district's  director  of  curriculum  and 
personnel  was  a person  who  the  staff  respected  because  of  the 
vested  position  he  earned  when  hired  by  the  school  district,  even 
though  he  was  new  to  the  district  that  fall.  Even  a one-time 
affirmation  by  another  person  can  alter  behavior  drastically  (Tice 
and  Steinberg,  1989,  p.  31). 

Second,  "human  beings  think  and  act  not  in  accordance  with  the 
real  truth,  but  the  truth  as  we  believe  it"  (Tice  & Steinberg,  1989,  p. 
14).  Because  of  Joe's  declaration  that  submarines  are  "the  people 
that  go  beneath  the  surface  and  shoot  torpedoes  at  things  that  are 
going  on,  and  have  negative  feelings  and  say,  'Oh,  I've  done  this 
before"  (Director  of  curriculum  and  personnel,  Presentation  on  MEEP 
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to  Otter  Hill  staff  members,  12/12/90)  some  staff  members 
identified  with  that  label  and  believed  they  were  a submarine. 
Furthermore,  the  principal  and  other  members  of  the  MEEP  team  also 
believed  this  statement  and  acted  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that 
some  staff  were  submarines. 

By  12/20/90,  when  the  three  male  staff  members  stopped  to 
tell  the  principal  they  were  uncomfortable  with  the  team  building 
activities,  the  principal  believed  these  men  were  submarines  and 
became  defensive.  "Conflict  with  the  incorrigibles  is  my  job.  There 
are  little  things  the  MEEP  team  can  do.  We  know  who  the  submarines 
are"  (Principal,  Phone  interview,  12/20/90).  This  incident  occurred 
eight  days  after  the  submarine  image  was  presented  by  this  staff's 
Who-said  of  the  Greatest  Magnitude  present  at  that  workshop.  The 
principal  and  MEEP  team  had  already  identified  some  submarines 
among  the  staff  members. 

"Once  we  think  we  know  'the  truth'  about  something,  we  seal  it 
in  our  subconscious  and  we  start  acting  like  it.  We  don't  even  know 
we  are  doing  it.  That's  because  our  subconscious  causes  us  to 
behave  like  the  person  we  believe  ourselves  to  be"  (Tice  & Steinberg, 
1989,  p.  20).  The  truth  that  was  now  sealed  in  the  minds  of  the 
MEEP  team  members  was  that  there  were  submarines  on  this  staff 
and  they  knew  who  these  people  were. 

Next  the  MEEP  team  began  to  act  out  their  belief.  The  MEEP 
team  noted  that  these  submarines  sat  together  at  the  2/15/91  MEEP 
inservice  with  staff  and  so  they  separated  these  people  out  and 
assigned  seats  to  all  staff  members  for  the  3/1/91  MEEP  workshop 
day  with  the  staff.  "We  think  in  words,  which  trigger  pictures, 
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which  stimulate  emotion.  Words,  pictures,  emotion-that  process  is 
called  self-talk  ...  or  affirmation.  . . . Affirmations  are  statements 
of  fact  or  belief"  (Tice  & Steinberg,  1989,  p.  22). 

By  the  3/1/91  staff  workshop  day,  the  staff  members 
identified  as  staff  were  receiving  affirmations  that  they  were 
submarines  and  one  male  staff  member  refused  to  sit  in  his  assigned 
seat.  The  principal  affirmed  this  belief  further  by  writing  up  this 
staff  member  for  insubordination  and  rewarding  the  MEEP  team 
members  for  their  silence  and  patience.  "We  move  towards,  and  we 
become  like,  that  which  we  think  about"  (Tice  & Steinberg,  1989,  p. 
23).  The  MEEP  team  had  been  affirmed  by  another  Who-said  of  the 
Greatest  Magnitude,  the  principal,  and  believed  they  were  silent  and 
patient  in  times  of  trouble.  Furthermore,  everyone's  belief  that  this 
staff  contained  submarines  had  been  affirmed. 

As  the  2/10/92  panel  interview  proceeded,  information  was 
shared  regarding  the  effect  of  this  staff  negativism  on  the  1991-92 
MEEP  efforts  through  the  task  force  process.  In  the  excerpts 
following,  Lacee  was  a MEEP  team  member  attending  the  panel 
interview  and  Gloria  and  Doris  were  both  volunteers  serving  on  the 
Student  Responsibility  Task  Force.  Lacee  had  begun  to  recognize 
that  this  problem  of  negativism  was  not  the  norm  for  all  schools 
becoming  involved  in  MEEP. 

Lacee:  I guess  I was  wondering  if  other  schools  are  like 
that.  ...  I guess  some  seem  further  ahead  that  we  are.  You 
know  I went  through  the  conference  [MEEP  training]  with  a 
fellow  who's  principal  down  at  Shadnook  Elementary.  I'm  not 
sure  if  it's  a difference  between  elementary  staff  and 
secondary  people,  where  elementary  are  used  to  working  a 
little  bit  closer  together  and  secondary  people  are  used  to 
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having  their  little  groups  and--or  what,  but  his  staff,  his 
school  seems  to  be  making  great  strides  in  this  process.  And  I 
just  feel  like  we’re  stuck. 

Researcher:  Did  they  start  at  the  same  time? 

Lacee:  Same  time.  Went  to  the  same  training  session,  and 
everything.  They  met  during  the  summer,  last  summer,  once  a 
month.  They've  got— it  seemed  like  we  just  kept  going  and 
going  [discussing]--the  activities  at  school..  It  seemed  like  the 
teachers  were  buying  into  it.  If  you  will— and  working  to 
create  a better  school.  My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  we're 
kind  of  muddled.  I think  that  we've  made  some  strides. 
Especially,  now  this  year  I think  that's  been  a real  detriment. 

Gloria:  But  it  seems  to  be  kind  of  a pervasive  attitude.  . . . And 
we  did  meet  once  with  the  MEEP  team  and  came  away  from  that 
meeting  again  feeling  rejuvenated-because  they  sort  of  blew 
some  life  into  us  that  had  been  zapped  before.  So  it's  not  like 
there  aren't  a lot  of  positive  people  on  it,  just  that  the  ones 
who  aren't  are  really  difficult.  (Panel  interview,  2/10/92) 

When  asked  directly  if  they  thought  this  staff  was  cohesive, 

the  panel  answered  negatively  and  began  to  list  reasons  for  the  lack 

of  cohesiveness.  They  collaboratively  identified  several  reasons. 

Cliques  among  the  staff  because  of  things  that  happened  long  ago, 

frustrations  brought  by  the  failure  of  the  referendum  attempt  and 

the  resulting  feeling  that  the  community  does  not  support  staff 

efforts,  and  transfers  of  staff  to  areas  they  did  not  want  to  teach  as 

a result  of  cuts  in  the  budget.  The  panel  agreed  that  some  staff 

were  willing  to  take  risks  and  therefore  were  a "joy"  to  work  with 

while  there  were  others  who  continue  "doing  what  they've  done  for 

years"  (Panel  interview,  2/10/92). 

Then  the  panel  described  the  scene  at  the  staff  meeting  where 

the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  made  their  first  presentation. 
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This  situation  felt  very  real  and  very  negative  to  these  staff 
members  and  the  attack  on  the  cohesion  of  the  staff  really  worried 
them. 


Lacee:  Whenever  we  have  these  meetings,  like  when  the 
[Student  Responsibility]  Task  Force  made  their  first 
presentation,  I felt  they  had  worked  really  hard  and 
accomplished  a lot.  They  were  given  the  task  with  coming  up 
with  some  new  ideas.  ...  I got  very  angry  inside,  as  I sat  and 
listened  to  the  faculty.  And  being  on  the  MEEP  team  I 
purposely  did  not  want  to  say  very  much.  And  let  the  rest  of 
the  faculty  deal  with  it  until  I finally — I couldn't  keep  it 
bottled  up. 

I just  felt  like  the  first  thing  that  came  out  was  all 
negative.  There  was  not  one  positive  statement.  There  was 
not  even,  "I  thank  you  for  what  you  did,  you  really  put  a lot  of 
time  into  it,  but  have  you  thought  about  it?"  It  was  just  boom, 
boom--on  the  way. 

Researcher:  Can  you  figure  out  a reason  for  that?  Or  a source? 

Doris:  After  the  meeting,  boom,  gone--just  cleared  out  and 

went  home.  (Panel  Interview,  2/10/92) 

When  pushed,  the  panel  observed  that  the  group  of  negative 

people  were  not  the  majority  of  staff  but  that  because  some  staff 

chose  to  keep  quiet,  the  group  of  positive  people  was  kept  at  a 

smaller  count.  They  also  agreed  that  the  numbers  of  "negative"  and 

"positive"  people  were  not  changing  but  that  perhaps  the  positives 

were  being  uplifted  and  pulled  together  by  feeding  off  each  other  and 

off  new  ideas. 

The  panel  also  noted  that  the  negative  people  had  been  there 
the  longest  and  so  were  not  being  personally  affected  by  the 
referendum  loss  and  budget  cuts.  Rather,  they  had  settled  a nice 
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contract  and  were  anticipating  only  the  negative  of  having  more 
students  in  their  classroom  for  the  coming  school  year. 

Collectively,  the  staff  who  viewed  themselves  as  positive  had 
named  several  possible  reasons  for  the  negativism:  (a)  Change  was 

just  too  much  for  certain  people,  (b)  change  involved  more  work, 

(c)  cliques  existed  among  the  staff  because  of  things  that  happened 
years  ago,  (d)  frustrations  were  brought  into  the  staff  by  the  failure 
of  the  referendum  effort  and  the  resulting  feeling  that  the 
community  did  not  support  staff  efforts,  and  (e)  transfers  of  staff 
to  areas  they  did  not  want  to  teach  resulted  from  cuts  in  the  budget. 

Counter  to  the  developing  belief  that  there  were  a group  of 
negative  people  in  the  staff,  the  table  of  people  identified  as 
"negative"  by  the  principal  surprised  her  by  producing  school  climate 
assessment  scores  that  were  in  the  same  range  as  the  other  staff 
groups.  This  had  occurred  when  the  staff  completed  the 
collaborative  climate  survey,  describing  the  climate  that  currently 
existed  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  This  was  the  same  day  that  the 
man  refused  to  move  to  his  assigned  seat,  instead  joining  a group  of 
people  identified  as  "incorrigibles"  and  "submarines"  by  the  principal 

and  MEEP  team. 

In  the  spring  of  1992,  this  researcher  asked  for  names  and  set 
about  to  interview  staff  identified  as  "positive"  as  well  as  staff 
identified  as  "negative."  This  resulted  in  the  addition  of  several 
staff  named  reasons  for  the  growing  lack  of  staff  cohesiveness. 

Teacher  identified  as  negative:  I remember  one  workshop,  and 

I thought  it  was  a good  workshop--on  going  throughout 
decision  making  and  how  the  MEEP  process,  and  different 
types,  styles  of  decision  making.  Now  I think  we're  down  to  2 
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or  3 teachers  in  a small  sub  task  force  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  making  decisions  for  the  staff.  Without  consent,  its 
being  brought  up.  I thought  one  of  the  points  we  talked  about 
in  the  decision  making  workshop  was  that  consensus-not  ever 
everyone  agreeing  but  at  least  having  some  ownership  and 
some  opinion  into  it,  and  some  input  into  it— was  the  best.  I 
don't  think  we're  having  that. 

Researcher:  So,  in  reality  the  way  it's  shaking  down-which  is 

it?  The  task  force  on  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  or 
a sub  group  of  that? 

Teacher:  I think  there  are  sub  groups  within  that,  that  are 

basically  given  policy,  almost  policy-making  authority.  Its 
not  all  bad.  I was  skeptical.  They  came  up  with  a new 
conference  schedule.  I was  skeptical  about  that,  but  it  worked 
out  real  nice,  and  I'm  pleased  with  it.  But  I wasn't  real  pleased 
with  the  way  it  was  inputted.  (Staff  member  identified  as 
negative,  Spring,  1992) 

An  interview  with  another  staff  member  identified  as  negative 
reinforced  the  idea  that  somehow  gender  was  related  to  some  of 
this,  and  introduced  proof  that  the  negative  group  of  people  were 
purposefully  joining  forces  to  "submarine"  activities. 

Researcher:  How  do  you,  how  would  you  describe  the 
cohesiveness  of  this  staff? 

Teacher:  Falling  apart. 

Researcher:  Is  it  falling  apart? 

Teacher:  We  used  to  have  a very  unified — I'll  give  you  a classic 
example.  Last  Friday,  we  had  a party  for  the  staff  at  Margo  s 
and  I showed  up.  [X]  was  there,  and  [Y]  wandered  in.  You  don't 
know  who  any  of  these  guys  are,  but  they  wandered  in.  The 
three  of  us  were  sitting  there.  Now  this  came  up.  "Was  there  a 
boycott  of  this  thing,  today?  How  come  there  aren't  more 
guys,  here?  I didn't  hear  anything  about  it.  We  didn't  know 
we're  going  to  boycott  it?"  But  there  is  that.  There's  some 
real  feelings  of  animosity. 
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Researcher:  Were  you  the  only  three  guys  who  ever  showed  up? 

Teacher:  Oh  no!  More  guys  showed  up.  But  the  idea  was,  that 
the  thought  crossed  their  mind,  that  something  was  afoot. 

(Staff  member  identified  as  negative,  Spring,  1992) 

When  interviewed,  these  "negative"  staff  members  did  not 

appear  so  negative.  One  expressed  his  belief  that  ideas  outside  of 

the  accepted  group  were  not  accepted  by  that  group  and,  therefore, 

he  did  not  feel  really  listened  to  and  accepted  by  colleagues. 

Another  recognized  the  efforts  of  others,  at  least  privately. 

Teacher:  That  whole  task  force  just  put  in  an  extraordinary 

amount  of  time  and  effort.  . . . And  they  don't  always  get  the 
feedback  from  the  staff  that--some  of  the  time  it's  negative. 
That's  got  to  be  hard  on  them  for  the  amount  of  time  they  put 
into  it.  Again,  that's  part  of  my  feeling  in  that's  a small  group 
deciding  for  everyone. 

Researcher:  How  would  you  change  that,  if  you  could  change 
it?  If  they  brought  it  back  like  at  staff  meetings?  Would  that 
help  the  process? 

Teacher:  I think  it  would  help.  Or  go  through  the  Faculty 
Advisory,  that  does  not  meet  as  regularly  as  it  should.  Perhaps 
if  there  were  things  on  the  agenda  from  the  task  force  that 
could  come  back,  at  least  that  [Faculty  Advisory]  is 
represented  by  each  department.  (Staff  member  identified  as 
negative,  Spring,  1992) 

The  collective  set  of  reasons  for  the  break  in  staff  cohesion 
from  the  staff  members  labeled  as  negative  differed  from  the  list  of 
the  same  from  the  people  who  labeled  themselves  as  positive.  In 
addition,  the  staff  members  labeled  as  negative  had  listed  ideas  for 
resolving  the  problem.  The  collective  reasons  suggested  for  the 
break  in  cohesion  suggested  by  the  staff  members  labeled  as 
negative  were  (a)  Teachers  in  a small  sub  task  force  or  task  force 
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were  making  decisions  for  the  staff,  without  consent  or  consensus, 
thereby  losing  the  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  staff, 

(b)  there  was  a division  of  staff  by  gender,  (c)  there  was  clique 
cohesion  involved  in  planning  and  carrying  out  submarine  activities 
and  torpedoing  an  event,  and  (d)  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force  was  suggesting  too  much  change  at  once,  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  really  work  through  one  change  before  another  was 
upon  the  staff. 

Listening  to  these  same  staff  members  provided  a collection 
of  constructive  suggestions  for  resolution  of  the  problems.  One 
solution  involved  the  development  of  a system  for  involving  more 
ownership  on  the  part  of  the  whole  staff,  such  as  using  the  Faculty 
Advisory  Council  for  feedback  to  new  ideas.  A second  solution 
involved  taking  smaller  change  bites  and  working  out  one  change 
successfully  before  taking  on  another.  This  second  solution  included 
remembering  that  MEEP  [and  SIP]  are  on-going  processes  and 
included  no  deadlines  that  had  to  be  met. 

Yet  another  solution  was  to  continue  working  on  the  change 
areas  already  selected.  These  were  judged  good  and  had  been 
selected  through  a collaborative  process  involving  all  the  staff 
members.  This  solution  involved  continuation  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Student  Responsibilities  Task  Force  ideas;  the  student 
assignment  notebook,  the  conference  changes,  the  Back-To-School 
night,  the  homework  policy  development,  and  student  responsibility 
philosophy  development. 

The  last  solution  offered  involved  making  an  open  decision  as 
to  who  held  the  power  within  the  school.  The  "negative"  staff 
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members  asked  that  either  the  principal  kept  the  decision  making 
power  or  that  the  final  decisions  be  made  in  a collaborative  process 
with  all  the  staff  involved. 

The  Observable  Results  of  SIP 


The  SIP/MEEP  Team 

Schein  (1985,  1990)  stated  that  values  repeated  become 
beliefs  and  the  beliefs  become  cultural  assumptions  when  repeated 
over  time.  Using  Schein's  outline  for  uncovering  cultural 
assumptions  in  an  organization  (1990),  the  value  that  repeated 
itself  most  often  was  the  openness  and  honesty  between  the  Otter 
Hill  MEEP  team  members,  including  the  principal  and  the  director  of 
curriculum  and  personnel  as  MEEP  team  members.  Placed  in  the 
order  of  the  number  of  observed  occurrences,  other 
values/beliefs/assumptions  included  MEEP  team  reliance  on  State 
Department  of  Education  resources,  a collective  sense  of  humor,  a 
shared  belief  that  the  MEEP  team  worked  well  together  and  the 
placement  of  high  value  on  staff  personal  and  professional  time.  In 
addition,  the  MEEP  team  was  struggling  with  the  sharing  of  their 
power  with  the  staff  and  this  value  was  in  constant  change,  as 
sections  following  will  unveil. 

The  MEEP  team  members  were  open  and  honest  with  each  other 

The  MEEP  team  members  were  open  and  honest  in  their 
relationships  with  each  other.  On  3/5/91 , the  principal  openly  and 
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voluntarily  shared  the  problems  with  a male  staff  member  refusing 
to  sit  where  assigned  at  the  3/1/91  staff  workshop  on  MEEP  and 
other  problems  from  that  workshop  with  this  researcher.  Then  she 
openly  informed  her  MEEP  team  colleagues  lingering  after  the 
3/5/91  consensus  building  staff  meeting  that  she  had  shared  this 

information  with  the  researcher. 

Another  example  of  openness  and  honesty  was  a discussion  at 
the  4/2/92  MEEP  team  meeting  regarding  a task  force  that  failed. 
Diego  was  serving  his  role  as  the  facilitator  of  the  MEEP  team 
meeting  and  Lacee  was  present  as  a MEEP  team  member.  Both 
honesty  and  a problem  solving  decision  occurred  without  belittling 
the  MEEP  team  colleague  who  was  involved  in  the  task  force. 

Diego:  The  status  on  the  second  task  force  that  met?  Who 
knows  what's  going  on  with  that? 

Margo:  You  mean  with  the  Faculty  Enthusiasm?  That  one  kind 
of  died.  (All  laugh.)  I think  we  picked- 

Diego:  Was  Lacee  in  charge  of  that? 

(OC:  Lacee  begins  laughing  hard  at  this  point  and  continues  to 
laugh  uncomfortably  as  the  discussion  continues.) 

Margo:  Lacee  did  try,  and  I think  that  Art  kept  telling  me  that 

it  was  going,  it  was  going.  But  I think  that  we  had  to  do  the 
last,  we  had  to  set  up  the  hours.  So  that  did  it. 

Diego:  Really  in  effect,  that  charge  statement  has  died  and 

we're  going  to  have  to  renew  it,  and  at  this  point  in  the  year, 
it's  a little  late.  But  I think  next  year-we  have  to  bring  it  up 
again  next  fall.  (MEEP  team  meeting,  Video  tape  transcript, 

4/2/92) 

This  quality  of  openness  and  honesty  kept  the  communication 
lines  open  between  the  SIP  teammates,  and  they  were  observed 
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working  until  they  were  sure  they  correctly  understood  each  other. 
For  example,  after  brainstorming  for  all  sorts  of  ways  to  reward  the 
Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  (4/2/92),  everyone  was 
mistakenly  thinking  that  they  were  talking  about  giving  the  task 
force  members  all  of  the  items  brainstormed.  Some  felt  this  was 
too  much  but  four  attempts  at  questioning  the  agreement  in  this 
area  did  not  clear  up  the  miscommunication.  First,  Nancy  said, 

"Doing  all  of  those  seems  too--l  was  thinking  of  doing  one  of  those" 
(MEEP  team  meeting,  4/2/92)).  Later  Frank  said,  "As  far  as 
recognition  now,  are  we  still  looking  at  the  conglomerate  in  addition 
to  these  other  things?"  (MEEP  team  meeting,  4/2/92).  Later  yet 
Margo  questioned  the  number  of  reward  items  under  consideration, 
fearful  of  setting  a precedent  that  would  be  hard  to  follow  in  future 
years  (MEEP  team  meeting,  4/2/92).  Finally  Lacee  addressed  the 
question  directly,  "So  we're  talking  about  doing  all  of  those  things?" 
(MEEP  team  meeting,  4/2/92).  At  that  point  the  team  agreed  that 
they  were  concerned  about  doing  too  many  things  to  reward  the  task 
force  members.  Then  the  team  actively  worked  to  resolve  the 
problem  and  ended  up  with  a specific  plan  for  the  reward  and  a back- 
up plan  in  case  the  first  plan  inclusion  of  eight  hours  of 
compensatory  time  was  not  acceptable  to  the  superintendent. 

Frustrations  and  concerns  were  openly  expressed,  even  though 
MEEP  colleagues  did  not  always  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
open  statement  or  question.  At  a MEEP  team  meeting  on  4/2/92, 
near  the  end  of  the  study,  Lacee  appeared  to  believe  it  was  risky  to 
bring  up  the  topic  of  how  well  the  staff  liked  the  new  student 
assignment  notebooks.  She  held  off  mentioning  the  topic  until  the 
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waitress  came  to  collect  the  money  for  the  check  and  all  teammates 
were  involved  in  preparing  to  pay  for  their  lunch.  Lacee  appeared 
nervous  but  she  stated  the  question  honestly,  noting  that  she  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  a majority  support  for  the  assignment  notebooks  and 
that  she  was  concerned  because  there  were  people  on  the  staff  that 
appeared  negative  on  the  topic.  Neither  the  principal  nor  Diego, 
acting  as  the  facilitator  of  the  group,  caught  the  significance  of  her 
body  language  and  question.  Margo  replied  that  parents  like  the 
assignment  notebooks  and  Diego  added  that  staff  members  like  the 
assignment  notebooks,  but  then  Margo  satisfied  Lacee's  concern  by 
making  a note  to  herself  to  check  with  the  Student  Responsibility 
Task  Force  on  this  topic. 

The  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  provides  useful 
resources 

A second  most  commonly  exhibited  value/belief/assumption 
among  the  MEEP  team  members  was  the  MEEP  team  reliance  on  the 
Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  training  and  resources. 
The  MEEP  team's  first  experience  with  the  training  and  resources 
was  a week  long  training  session  in  August  of  1990.  The  first 
observed  MEEP  team  meeting  (9/13/90)  had  all  MEEP  team  members 
present  with  their  MEEP  Guidebooks  in  hand  and  demonstrating 
knowledge  and  use  of  those  materials,  particularly  the  principal.  It 
was  also  at  this  meeting  that  Lacee  suggested  the  team  call  in 
Barrie,  the  Educational  Cooperative  Services  Unit  regional 
facilitator  and  their  local  resource  person,  to  be  sure  they  were  "on 
the  right  track"  (Lacee,  MEEP  team  meeting,  9/13/90)  in  planning 
how  to  inservice  the  staff  on  MEEP.  Two  years  later,  at  the  last 
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observed  MEEP  team  meeting  (4/2/92),  three  of  the  MEEP  team 
members  had  their  MEEP  Guidebooks  with  them  even  though  this 
meeting  was  held  off  site  in  a nice  restaurant.  No  one  used  the 
guidebook  that  day. 

Barrie,  the  regional  facilitator,  became  actively  involved  with 
this  MEEP  team,  joining  the  MEEP  team  for  a full  day  planning 
session  before  their  first  staff  inservice  and  acting  as  a presenter 
at  several  of  the  staff  inservices.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
study,  the  MEEP  team  had  weaned  themselves  away  from  Barrie's 
assistance,  but  they  made  regular  use  of  the  materials  and  workshop 
resources  available  to  them  throughout  the  study. 

The  first  group  of  MEEP  team  members  had  the  value  of 
working  closely  with  the  regional  MEEP  facilitator  fully  formed  into 
an  assumption  they  no  longer  questioned.  However,  Frank  and  Dawn, 
the  two  MEEP  team  members  added  on  during  the  second  year,  did  not 
share  this  assumption.  Frank  was  in  attendance  at  the  only  poor 
quality  regional  workshop  team  members  attended  during  the  two 
years  of  the  study.  Frank  repeatedly  brought  up  that  workshop's 
problems  during  the  year,  particularly  detailing  problems  with  the 
food  and  facility.  Diego  had  attended  this  workshop  with  Frank  and 
acknowledged  Frank's  concerns  as  the  truth  but  still  appeared  to 
assume  the  workshops,  training,  and  MEEP  Guidebook  were  excellent 
MEEP  resources. 

The  MEEP  team  possessed  a collective  sense  of  humor 

The  third  most  commonly  exhibited  value/belief/assumption 
developed  within  the  MEEP  team  involved  their  collective  sense  of 
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humor.  This  group  of  people  used  humor  to  share  frustrations,  to 
soften  problems,  to  provide  for  tension  release,  and  to  deal  with 
mistakes.  In  a situation  detailed  earlier,  the  group  eventually 
turned  to  humor  in  the  touching  situation  where  the  principal  almost 
cried  over  the  upcoming  loss  of  Lacee  as  a MEEP  team  member 
because  of  staff  budget  cuts. 

In  another  situation,  Margo  made  a mistake  with  the  kind  of 
workday  available  for  staff  at  the  end  of  the  year,  thinking  that  this 
day  was  a choice  day  for  staff.  Everyone  reacted  in  shock  to  this 
error  and  then  everyone,  including  Margo,  had  a good  laugh  over 
Margo's  mistake  by  relating  it  to  their  expressed  belief  that  they  did 
not  know  how  to  celebrate  well. 

Margo  : We  don't  want  June  8th.  That's  a Saturday.  And  the  7th. 

Isn't  that  a choice  day  for  everybody? 

The  whole  group  at  once:  Choice? 

Margo:  Oh,  that's  the  ending  of  the  school  year  isn't  it?  Excuse 

me.  I don't  want  everybody  taking  a comp,  day  that  day. 

Diego:  Finally,  we  know  how  to  celebrate!  (OC:  Margo  laughs,  and 

everyone  laughs.) 

Diego  emerged  as  a natural  leader  in  promoting  the  collective 
sense  of  humor,  time  after  time.  One  particularly  interesting  situation 
developed  as  the  MEEP  team  was  struggling  with  handing  their  power  to 
a yet  unknown  task  force  to  be  made  up  of  staff  volunteers.  Diego  was 
pressing  the  team  to  pass  the  authority  on  to  the  Celebration  Task 
Force  they  had  decided  to  organize.  However,  the  rest  of  the  MEEP  team 
members  were  oblivious  to  their  authority  struggle  and  were 
interested  in  making  sure  the  Celebration  Task  Force  did  everything 
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right,  as  they  perceived  right.  When  the  following  discussion  took 
place,  the  MEEP  team  was  discussing  the  celebration  event  they 
expected  the  Celebration  Task  Force  might  choose.  Diego  was 
frustrated  but  now  used  his  sense  of  humor  to  learn  just  how  far  his 
team  mates  would  go  in  telling  the  Celebration  Task  Force  what  to  do. 

Catherine:  That  might  be  what  they  decide  to  do.  They  might 
decide  on  a golf  outing. 

Group,  minus  Diego:  Right. 

Catherine:  And  that  would  be  a neat  way.  We  had  a golf  outing 
and  had  a nice  time  last  year. 

Group,  minus  Diego:  Right.  Right. 

Lacee:  People  figure,  even  I would  think  even  just  a golf  outing, 
and  pot  luck.  I would  think  they  would  be  willing. 

Margo:  Some  of  the  members  of  that  team  might  want  to  leave 
early  to  play  golf. 

Diego:  If  you  can  limit  the  number  of  people  that  aren't  golfers. 

Lacee:  That's  true.  Maybe  we  should  put  somewhere  to  plan  and 
implement  a staff  celebration  that-- 

Catherine:  I don't  think  you  can.  You're  going  to  have  some  people 
who  will  not  be  happy  with  any  particular  kind  of--you're  just 
going  to  have  to  hope  to  plan  a celebration  that  most  people  will 
like.  You'll  never  have  something  that  100%  is  going  to  be  happy 
with . 

Margo:  If  they  choose  a golf  outing,  then  maybe  they  need  to 
choose  things  like  softball — 

Diego:  People  that  aren't  golfers,  can  caddie. 

Margo:  Yes,  caddie. 
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Diego:  Get  real!  I'd  love  that.  (OC:  Laughter  from  all  as  they 
realize  Diego  has  set  them  up.)  I don't  golf,  but  I'll  carry  your  bag. 

Margo:  Well,  you  never  know,  if  you  want  to  get  out  there? 

Catherine:  True.  Carry  the  cart  and  carry  the  beer. 

(MEEP  Team  meeting,  Video  tape  transcription,  3/26/91) 

It  appeared  that  the  more  tension  in  a situation,  the  more 

likely  this  MEEP  team  would  move  to  humor  as  a release.  On  4/2/92, 

the  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel  was  under  pressure  from 

his  MEEP  team  colleagues  to  obtain  a release  compensatory  day  from 

the  superintendent  as  a reward  for  the  staff  members  who  had 

served  on  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  all  year.  The  day 

under  discussion  was  being  added  on  to  the  end  of  the  staff  calendar 

for  the  school  year  as  a snow  make-up  day.  The  discussion  prior  to 

this  included  an  idea  where  the  MEEP  team  members  would  use  their 

own  preparation  time  to  provide  release  time  from  school  for  the 

staff  members  who  volunteered  for  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 

Force  by  covering  a class  for  each  of  them. 

Diego:  We  are  looking  for  time  to  recognize  them.  How  about 
on  that  last  snow  make  up  day?  Give  them  a little  time  off. 

Joe  can  tell  us  if  this  is  possible. 

Margo:  Oh,  that  would  be  an  idea.  Give  them  a half  a day,  and 
then  they're  done.  Just  to  recognize  what  they've  done.  (OC:  to 
the  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel)  I don't  know  what 
your  plans  are. 

Joe:  Well  you  can  imagine  on  the  8th  of  June--a  Monday  after 
everything  is  done--l  have  huge  plans! 

Margo:  You're  going  to  be  well  received. 

Joe:  We  are  going  to  have  a highly  structured  day. 
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(OC:  All  laugh  loudly,  enjoying  this  idea.)  . . . 

Diego:  How  about  if  we  wait  on  the  certificate  unless  we  find  out 

we  will  just  be  filling  in  for  their  prep,  hours. 

Nancy:  That  may  be  an  idea. 

Diego:  Whereas,  if  we  can  get  more  time  on  that  last  day,  that 
might  settle  the  problem. 

Frank:  If  they  don't  get  the  eight  hour  comp.  time. 

Margo:  OK,  so  what  we're  down  to  is- 
Frank:  You  need  a flow  chart  there. 

Margo:  —what  we're  down  to  is— we  have  the  flowers  with  note 

depending  on  what  we  hear  from  Joe,  either  the  last  day  or  the 
prep,  hour  that  they  design.  And  the  acknowledgment  publicly. 

The  other  thing  is  if  we  don't  get  the  time  the  last  day,  we  still 
could  get  the  prep.  time.  We  could  look  at  that  and  we  would 
reconsider  the  certificate  and  the  dinner. 

Frank:  If  they  didn't  get  the  eight  hours,  can  we  put  a certificate 

on  there  saying  Joe  didn't  come  through? 

(All  laugh  hilariously.) 

Joe:  Or  make  it  up  on  June  8th. 

(All  laugh  again.) 

(MEEP  team  meeting,  Video  tape  transcription,  4/2/92) 


The  MEEP  team  worked  well  together 

The  next  most  occurring  value/belief/assumption  of  the  MEEP 
team  involved  evidence  that  they  worked  well  together.  Artifacts 
demonstrated  that  they  agreed  upon  their  first  set  of  roles  within 
their  team  at  their  first  official  gathering  on  8/17/90. 
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The  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  was  at  their  third  meeting  ever  when 
first  observed  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  It  was  at  this  meeting 
that  Deigo  suggested  a team  building  activity.  The  principal  took  her 
turn  in  the  activity  just  as  did  everyone  else  and  equality  between 
the  MEEP  team  members  was  first  established. 

The  next  observation  of  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  involved  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  workings  of  the  MEEP  team  with  the  Otter  Hill 
staff.  This  was  at  the  staff  inservice  on  12/12/90,  and  each  of  the 
MEEP  team  members  took  responsibility  for  a part  of  the 
presentation  to  staff.  They  had  planned  it  well  and  their  delivery 
was  smooth.  The  Otter  Hill  staff  had  the  opportunity  to  see  that 
their  MEEP  leadership  team  worked  well  together.  While  this  was 
the  inservice  where  the  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel 
interjected  the  imagery  of  submarine  activity  into  team  building, 
the  submarine  activity  presentation  had  no  negative  effect  on  the 
MEEP  team's  ability  to  work  together. 

This  MEEP  team  planned  staff  inservice  days  and  activities 
aimed  at  deliberately  leading  the  staff  to  agreement  regarding  an 
ideal  building  climate  and  developing  a consensus  picture  of  the  real 
climate  of  their  school.  As  they  ended  the  staff  workshop  day  on 
Friday,  3/1/91,  the  MEEP  team  was  left  with  each  small  group's  list 
of  building  climate  concerns  on  large  newsprint  sheets.  This 
information  needed  to  be  compiled  into  one  list  without  losing  the 
concepts  developed  at  each  table.  The  MEEP  team  also  needed  to 
organize  their  presentation  for  Tuesday,  3/5/91,  so  the  staff  could 
meet  after  school  to  complete  a consensus  process  selection  of 
their  building  climate  goals  for  the  next  year.  Somehow,  between 
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Friday  and  Tuesday,  this  MEEP  team  compiled  all  the  information 
from  the  table  lists,  prepared  the  handouts,  and  finalized  their  plans 
for  completing  the  consensus  process  with  the  staff  on  Tuesday. 

On  another  occasion  (3/26/91),  when  the  MEEP  team  discussed 
the  celebration  task  force  as  a model  of  the  task  force  process, 
Diego  reminded  the  group  there  was  no  money  for  a celebration 
event.  The  team  then  moved  into  a problem  solving  mode.  After 
silence  for  thinking  time,  the  principal  suggested  that  they  look  to  a 
community  organization  for  $500  for  this  event.  Eventually,  this 
was  accomplished,  the  celebration  event  was  planned  by  a volunteer 
task  force,  and  the  event  was  held  in  a very  nice  restaurant  in  the 
area. 

Time  and  again,  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  proved  to  themselves 
that  they  were  capable  of  maintaining  lengthy  and  complicated 
discussions,  examining  several  ideas  thoroughly  and  in  a positive 
and  solutions-oriented  manner.  They  were  capable  of  group  thinking 
and  were  comfortable  with  working  on  a problem  until  they  reached 
a solution  that  was  satisfactory  to  all  of  the  team  members. 

Staff  personal  and  professional  time  was  valued 

Another  high  value/belief/assumption  for  the  MEEP  team 
members  was  the  valuing  of  staff  member's  personal  and 
professional  time,  including  their  own.  The  director  of  curriculum 
and  personnel  was  instrumental  in  setting  an  initial  tone  for  the 
team  in  the  development  of  this  value.  On  9/13/90,  the  MEEP  team 
was  searching  for  possible  staff  inservice  dates  when  the  district 
director  of  curriculum  and  personnel  noted  it  was  important  to 
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protect  the  teacher  workdays  for  report  card  grading.  Later  in  the 
meeting  the  MEEP  team  discussed  compensatory  time  and  Joe  said, 
"Their  time  is  just  as  important  as  anyone  else's  and  this  would 
make  that  clear.  I feel  this  way  when  people  value  my  time  and  this 
is  part  of  setting  a climate  in  the  school"  (MEEP  team  meeting, 
9/13/90). 

Much  of  that  MEEP  meeting  time  on  9/13/90  was  spent 
discussing  how  to  reward  staff  for  personal  time  given  beyond  the 
school  day  for  staff  inservice.  A later  MEEP  team  meeting  found  the 
team  discussing  ways  to  reward  the  volunteer  Celebration  Task 
Force  for  their  time  and  work  (3/26/91)  and  yet  another  MEEP  team 
meeting  (4/2/92)  was  spent  discussing  acceptable  rewards  for  the 
time  spent  by  the  volunteer  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force 
members. 

This  high  value  on  professional  and  personal  time  was 
reinforced  at  the  district  office  level.  The  superintendent  met  with 
the  MEEP  team  and  then  subsequently  requested  and  received  school 
board  approval  for  an  additional  staff  release  day  on  3/1/91  for  the 
purpose  of  Otter  Hill's  staff  development  in  SIP.  Again,  the  value  of 
staff  personal  and  professional  time  was  reinforced  at  the  district 
level  when  the  superintendent,  through  the  director  of  curriculum 
and  personnel  serving  on  the  MEEP  team,  approved  the  reward  of  a 
compensatory  day  for  all  members  of  the  Student  Responsibility 
Task  Force. 

The  principal  demonstrated  her  belief  that  staff  personal  and 
professional  time  was  valued  by  consciously  choosing  to  be  sure 
that  staff  meetings  were  over  by  3:00  p.m.  regularly.  She  stated  a 
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belief  that  she  was  rewarded  for  this  two-fold  by  staff  giving  of 
time  on  their  own. 

The  Otter  Hill  Staff 

The  Schein  (1990)  outline  for  uncovering  cultural  assumptions 
in  an  organization  revealed  conflicting  staff  member 
values/beliefs/assumptions.  The  most  occurring  value/ 
belief/assumption  was  that  MEEP  was  for  everyone  on  the  staff.  The 
second  most  occurring  was  that  the  MEEP  team  had  some  control 
over  the  staff.  The  third  most  occurring  value/belief/assumption 
was  the  confusing  message  that  MEEP  team  members  were  equal  and 
MEEP  team  members  were  not  all  equal.  The  fourth  most  occurring 
message  was  that  the  Otter  Hill  staff  would  decide  on  the  MEEP 
building  goals  together. 

SIP/MEEP  was  for  everyone  on  the  Otter  Hill  staff 

The  message  of  the  importance  of  SIP/MEEP  to  everyone  on  the 
Otter  Hill  Middle  School  staff  was  sent  in  several  ways.  First, 
everyone  was  asked  to  attend  all  MEEP  staff  inservices;  custodians, 
cooks,  secretaries,  teachers.  Both  building  and  district 
administration  were  present  as  members  of  the  MEEP  team. 

Meetings  associated  with  SIP  were  held  in  various  places 
throughout  the  school.  The  MEEP  inservices  with  staff  members 
were  held  in  a science  room,  in  the  cafeteria,  and  in  the  media 
center.  The  MEEP  team  meetings  were  rotated  among  all  the  MEEP 
team  members  rooms  the  first  year  and  usually  held  in  the  office 
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area  conference  room  during  the  second  year.  This  use  of  all  the 
building  sent  a message  that  all  the  building  was  involved  in  the 
MEEP  process. 

The  staff  was  directly  informed  that  MEEP  was  for  all  of  them. 
"In  order  for  the  process  to  work,  we  have  to  all  be  involved 
(Catherine,  presentation  to  staff,  12/12/90).  This  message  was 
repeated  by  another  MEEP  team  member,  as  well. 

As  you  know,  we  all  need  to  pull  together  as  a team  in  this 
building.  Our  team  consists  of  everyone  on  this  staff— it 
consists  of  administrators,  counselors,  custodians,  cooks, 
media,  teachers,  everyone.  Ideally  we  would  even  like  to  have 
bus  drivers— everyone  who  is  involved  in  bringing  our  students 
education  throughout  the  day.  (Nancy,  presentation  to  staff, 
12/12/90) 

Another  way  that  the  message  of  SIP  for  everyone  was 
delivered  was  through  shared  experiences  meant  to  assist  them  in 
the  development  of  a common  set  of  SIP  vocabulary  and  skills  (see 
Appendix  C).  Presentations  included  opportunities  for  understanding 
and  skill  development  in  the  15  MEEP  identified  characteristics  of 
effective  schools,  group  processing,  brainstorming,  the  components 
of  planned  change,  and  team  building.  Everyone  on  staff  was  given  a 
common  definition  of  school  climate  which  differentiated  between 
the  staff  defined  ideal  school  climate  and  the  staff  perceived  real 
climate  which  existed  within  their  school.  The  Otter  Hill  staff 
members  were  intentionally  and  experientially  taught  that 
leadership  emerges  differently  in  different  groups  and  that  these 
differences  were  acceptable  to  the  MEEP  team. 
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The  MEEP  team  had  some  control  over  the  staff 

This  was  an  indirect  message  given  to  the  staff  by  the  MEEP 
team  verbally  and  through  actions.  For  example,  Lacee  informed  the 
staff  that  they  "would  celebrate  the  exciting  things  happening  at 
Otter  Hill  Middle  School  as  found  in  the  Climate  Survey,  but  that  the 
MEEP  team  had  not  come  up  with  the  idea  on  how  to  accomplish  this 
yet"  (MEEP  presentation  to  staff,  3/5/91). 

A direct  example  of  MEEP  team  control  over  staff  members 
involved  the  MEEP  team's  ability  to  assign  seats  to  staff  members  at 
building  workshops.  While  the  MEEP  team  sat  together,  they 
expected  something  different  from  the  other  staff  members. 

The  staff  is  seated  at  tables  in  the  cafeteria.  Each  group  has 
been  assigned  to  a table/group  by  the  MEEP  team  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  some  groups  that  might  negatively 
influence  each  other  in  this  workshop.  Each  group  has  5 or  6 
participants.  Custodians,  secretaries,  cooks,  and  teachers  are 
all  seated  at  the  tables.  The  MEEP  team  members  are 
headquartered  at  a different  table  [together]  at  the  side  of  the 
cafeteria.  . . . (Researcher's  field  notes,  3/1/92) 

The  MEEP  team  ability  to  control  where  staff  members  sat  at 

the  workshop  was  forcefully  reinforced  when  the  principal 

disciplined  the  man  who  attempted  to  sit  with  his  friends  rather 

than  where  assigned  (see  Appendix  C,  3/1/91). 

By  3/26/91,  it  was  obvious  that  the  MEEP  team  members  had  a 

relationship  with  the  staff  as  a unit,  in  addition  to  the  relationship 

each  had  with  the  staff  as  an  individual.  The  MEEP  team  invited 

anonymous  notes  from  the  staff  regarding  the  MEEP  team  member 

relationship  with  the  staff  members.  The  MEEP  team  members  had 

expressed  frustration  with  staff  members  who  complained  about  the 
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team  building  activities  or  refused  to  sit  where  assigned  by  the 
MEEP  team. 

(OC:  As  Nancy  enters  [the  MEEP  team  meeting]  and  sits  down, 
she  remarks  that  they  have  received  their  first  positive  note 
in  "the  box."  Nancy  proudly  reads  the  few  words  and  then 
explains  that  the  author  has  talked  to  her  and  said  that  what 
she  really  likes  is  how  the  group  has  honestly  and  step  by  step 
said  what  bothers  them.) 

Nancy:  So  she  said  it  is  really  good  for  her  to  be  able  to  zero 
in  a methodical  fashion  rather  than  think  that  is  what  staff 
are  upset  about.  And  that  it  is  great  that  someone  has  taken 
the  time  to  methodically  address  the  concerns  of  the  staff 
because  that  is  rumors  and  all  that  ta,  ta,  ta,  ta.  So-- 

(OC:  Nancy  holds  up  the  note  received  for  the  team.) 

Lacee:  Neat!  That's  nice!  It's  a good  pep  me  “up"  right  now! 

Researcher:  A good  note  from  a staff  member? 

Lacee:  Yes!  We  haven't  had  too  many  of  those!  (laughs) 

Nancy:  Well,  we  haven't  had  too  much  of  anything  in  the  box. 

Lacee:  No  we  haven't.  (MEEP  team  meeting,  Video  tape 
transcription,  3/26/92) 

Control  of  the  SIP  process  and  staff  members  was  hard  for 
MEEP  team  members  to  give  up  when  they  set  up  the  first  SIP  task 
force.  The  MEEP  team  spent  time  defining  their  role  in  relation  to 
the  first  task  force  while  writing  the  task  force  charge  statement 
(MEEP  team  meeting,  3/26/91).  The  principal  was  in  favor  of 
training  the  newly  formed  task  force  in  the  leadership  information 
and  task  force  roles  as  presented  to  them  through  MEEP.  Two  MEEP 
team  members,  Nancy  and  Catherine,  wanted  to  join  the  task  force 
for  their  first  meeting.  Diego,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  complete 
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authority  to  rest  with  the  task  force  members.  In  the  end,  the  MEEP 
team  agreed  to  give  decision  making  authority  to  the  Celebration 
Task  Force,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal.  This  was  a MEEP 
team  first  step  in  releasing  control  to  a part  of  the  Otter  Hill  staff 
and  set  a precedent  for  other  task  forces  developed  at  the  school. 


The  MEEP  team  members  are  equal/are  not  equal 

While  working  together  as  a team,  the  MEEP  team  members 
treated  each  other  as  equals,  but  this  same  message  was  not  the  one 
always  received  by  the  staff.  Manner  of  dress  was  one  way  the  staff 
was  told  the  MEEP  team  members  were  not  all  equal  with  each  other. 

There  is  a woman  that  appears  to  be  a part  of  the  team  but 
whom  I have  never  met.  I guess  that  she  is  likely  Barrie,  the 
[ECSU]  facilitator  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  who 
has  been  working  with  the  team  since  they  had  planned  to  call 
for  this  service  when  I taped  on  December  12. 

I note  that  Joe,  the  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel 
from  the  central  office  and  who  is  on  this  team,  is  dressed  in  a 
suit.  The  woman  from  ECSU  is  in  a nice  dress  and  heels,  but 
everyone  else  in  the  room  is  dressed  casually.  Margo  is  in 
purple  stir-up  pants,  casual  shoes,  a white  turtleneck  and  a 
black  sweatshirt  that  says  "Otter  Hillers"  in  purple  like  her 
slacks.  All  the  MEEP  [team]  women  are  in  slacks  and  Diego  is 
in  a sweater  and  looks  comfortable  too.  (Researchers  field 
notes,  Staff  workshop  on  MEEP,  3/1/91) 

Other  actions  of  the  MEEP  team  members  also  sent  messages 

of  equality  and  non-equality  to  the  staff.  On  12/12/90,  the  MEEP 

team  members  all  presented  parts  of  the  inservice  to  the  staff, 

purposefully  using  their  actions  to  tell  the  staff  they  were  all 

active  and  involved  MEEP  team  members. 

Yet  another  mixed  message  regarding  MEEP  equality/inequality 

with  staff  was  given  on  3/1/91  at  the  staff  workshop.  Here  Margo, 
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Diego,  and  Lacee  appeared  to  be  on  equal  status  with  the  staff  and 
filled  out  a climate  survey  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  staff 
members  completed  this  task. 

9:04  Margo  leaves  the  MEEP  group  and  places  the  overhead 
transparency  back  on  the  machine.  She  then  moves  to  a table 
where  a group  has  been  working  and  begins  filling  out  a 
climate  survey  herself.  I look  around  the  room  and  see  that 
Diego  has  moved  off  to  do  the  same  at  some  point.  Joe, 
Catherine,  Nancy,  and  Lacee  remain  with  Barrie  at  the  MEEP 
team  table.  Lacee  began  to  fill  out  a Climate  Survey  a couple 
of  minutes  ago,  and  is  still  seated  at  the  MEEP  headquarters 
table  completing  her  survey.  Joe,  Catherine,  Nancy  and  Barrie 
do  not  fill  out  a climate  survey.  (Researcher's  field  notes, 

Staff  Workshop  on  MEEP,  3/1/91) 

Margo,  Lacee  and  Diego  again  demonstrated  themselves  as  on 
equal  status  with  the  staff  as  members  of  groups  while  the  groups 
discussed  the  scores  from  the  ideal  and  real  parts  of  the  Climate 
Survey.  They  joined  the  small  groups  for  the  consensus  building 
portion  of  the  “what  is  real"  part  of  the  survey. 

A contrary  action  that  spoke  to  the  staff  about  inequality  of 
the  MEEP  team  members  occurred  when  the  principal  wrote  up  a 
letter  of  insubordination  for  the  male  staff  member  who  refused  to 
sit  where  assigned.  This  action  relayed  the  message  that  the  power 
of  the  principal  was  stronger  than  the  power  of  the  other  MEEP  team 
members  because  while  the  original  action  involved  countering  a 
MEEP  team  request,  only  the  principal  responded. 


The  Otter  Hill  staff  decided  on  their  SIP  goals  together 

Diego's  first  presentation  to  the  staff  laid  the  groundwork  for  one 
of  the  most  important  components  of  the  Minnesota  Educational 
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Effectiveness  Program.  MEEP  was  different  from  other  Minnesota  State 
Department  of  Education  programs  because  the  outcome  in  MEEP  was  up 
to  the  building.  “I  can't  tell  you  what  we  are  going  to  work  for  right 
now  because  you  have  to  help  decide  what  we  are  going  to  do.  . . 

(Diego,  Presentation  to  staff,  12/12/90). 

Staff  members  who  were  not  present  for  the  consensus 
development  of  school  improvement  goals  were  later  included  in  the 
process.  Input  from  every  staff  member  was  key  to  the  process  and 
staff  members  were  clearly  informed  of  this  by  the  MEEP  team.  "We 
know  that  some  of  you  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  your  rooms.  We  have 
staff  members  that  could  not  make  it  tonight,  and  we  need  to  get  their 
input  and  have  them  do  this  whole  process  together  and  put  their  input 
into  what  you  are  giving  us"  (Lacee,  Staff  Meeting  on  MEEP,  3/5/91). 

The  MEEP  team  decided  the  staff  developed  priority  list  of 
climate  concerns  would  not  be  thrown  but  would  be  reconsidered  when 
work  on  the  top  priority  items  indicated  readiness  to  go  on  to  other 
items  and  following  a re-evaluation  of  the  list. 

Margo:  I think  that  the  task  force  will  have  an  opportunity  to 

include  those  if  they  choose,  but  I also  think  you  need  to  let  them 
know  that  this  list  is  not  being  thrown.  That  when  we  accomplish 
this,  we  will  be  moving  down  this  list  to  accomplish  the  other 
things  that  are  there.  And  they  are  not  all  going  to  happen  at 
once.  Some  of  them  may  be  easier  to  handle  than  others,  but  as 
Barrie  made  that  point  to  us,  you  don't  throw  that  list  away.  You 
keep  working  on  those  things. 

Lacee:  Yes. 

Catherine:  There  is  a point,  I'm  sure,  at  which  time  we  need  to 
reevaluate,  don't  we?  Review  that  list,  because  that  list  may  not 
be-- 
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Margo:  Appropriate. 

Catherine  continues:  --real  appropriate  a year  from  now  If  we 

accomplish  some  of  those  first  items,  maybe  it'll  get  rid  of  some 
of  those  others  that  people  perceive  as  problems.  (MEEP  team 
meeting,  1/15/92) 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  vaiues/beliefs/assumptions 
uncovered  were  in  conflict  with  each  other.  The  MEEP  team  having 
control  over  the  staff  was  in  conflict  with  the  collaborative 
building  of  the  SIP  goals.  In  addition,  MEEP  team  members  appeared 
both  as  equal  and  unequal  to  staff  at  varying  times. 

Goals  Set  Through  SIP/MEEP 

There  were  really  three  sets  of  goals  at  Otter  Hill  Middle 
School;  the  principal's  personal  goals  for  school  improvement  at 
Otter  Hill,  the  MEEP  team's  goals,  and  the  staff  consensus  goals 
through  SIP.  Because  the  sequence  of  events  was  important  in  the 
area  of  goal  setting,  these  sets  of  goals  are  described  sequentially 
in  this  section. 

MEEP  team  goals 

The  MEEP  team  members,  including  the  principal,  set  formal 
goals  as  a group  on  10/24/90,  just  two  months  into  SIP.  The  MEEP 
team's  first  goals  were: 

1.  To  provide  enthusiastic  leadership. 

2.  To  facilitate  activities  to  assess,  monitor,  and  evaluate  the 
components  of  effective  schools. 
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3.  To  provide  a positive  environment  that  promotes  mutual 
respect  and  trust  and  allows  for  risk-taking,  decision-making 
and  change. 

4.  To  promote  and  celebrate  student  and  staff  success. 

5.  To  encourage  staff,  student,  and  community  involvement  in  the 
effective  school's  process.  (Artifact,  MEEP  team  goals, 
10/24/90) 

The  MEEP  team  also  set  goals  for  getting  the  staff  involved  in 
MEEP  in  their  school  that  first  year.  This  second  set  of  goals  were 
also  dated  10/24/90. 

1.  Assess-gather  data 

2.  Team  build-activity,  responding  to  materials 

3.  Vision  build-where  do  we  want  to  go? 

4.  Skill  development-processes  such  as  brainstorming 
(Artifact,  MEEP  team  goals  for  staff,  10/24/90) 


Goals  of  the  principal 

A phone  interview  with  Margo  Wilson  on  12/20/90  revealed 
her  goals  for  the  MEEP  team  during  the  1990-91  school  year.  Two  of 
these  goals  were  Margo's  personal  goals,  one  for  the  MEEP  team  and 
one  for  the  staff.  She  used  the  word  "I"  as  she  described  these  two 
goals.  In  contrast,  goals  two,  four  and  five  were  goals  Margo 
interpreted  as  MEEP  team  goals  and  she  used  the  word  "we"  when 
describing  these  goals. 

1.  First,  I want  the  team  to  continue  to  grow  as  a collegial  group. 

2.  We  need  to  learn  presentation  skills  and  to  feel  comfortable 
with  presentation  skills. 

3.  Then,  for  the  staff  as  a whole,  I want  us  to  feel  what  being  a 
'unit'  is  like.  Most  do-a  few  hang  out. 

4.  Then,  we  [the  collective  staff]  want  to  set  two  goals  for  the 
year-one  student  and  one  staff  goal.  They  may  be  the  same, 
they  may  be  different.  We  will  do  our  [SIP]  goals  by  April  1st. 
We  will  have  the  assessment  completed  by  March. 


5. 
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And,  we  want  to  do  vision  building  and  skill  development  with 
the  whole  school.  (Principal,  Phone  Interview,  12/12/90) 

The  staff's  SIP/MEEP  goals 

The  top  three  building  climate  concerns  targeted  via  the  Otter 
Hill  staff  collaborative  process  during  the  spring  of  the  MEEP  teams 
first  year  were: 

1.  Student  responsibility/accountability 

2.  Student  activity  buses 

3.  Student  homework  (Staff  workshop,  3/5/91) 

Goals  Met  Through  SIP/MEEP 

The  MEEP  team  decided  to  address  student  responsibility  and 
accountability  as  the  most  immediate  SIP  goal,  staying  with  a small 
number  of  goals  so  the  staff  could  feel  success.  The  student 
homework  goal  was  added  to  the  student  responsibility  and 
responsibility  because  MEEP  team  members  decided  that  these  were 
enmeshed.  The  MEEP  team  members  decided  to  develop  a Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  and  modeled  this  new  task  force  after  the 
Celebration  Task  Force  staff  members  had  experienced  during  Otter 
Hill's  first  year  of  SIP.  The  MEEP  team  developed  the  charge 
statement  for  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  and  it  was 
assumed  that  the  authority  for  making  decisions  rested  with  the 
task  force,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal. 
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Development  of  a staff  task  force 

By  12/11/91,  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  were 
organized  and  well  into  their  tasks.  The  principal  reported  the 
following  regarding  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force: 

1.  They  gathered  input  for  the  planned  change  effort  through 
parent  and  student  surveys. 

2.  They  addressed  the  goals  of  student  responsibility  for 
homework  by  implementing  the  use  of  student  assignment 
notebooks. 

3.  They  were  looking  for  ways  to  affect  student  responsibility 
through  planned  changes  intended  to  improve  the 
parent/teacher  conferences.  (Principal,  Interview,  12/11/91) 

Techniques  to  improve  student  responsibility.  By  2/10/92,  a 

panel  interview  revealed  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  had 

met  with  staff  and  implemented  the  use  of  the  student  assignment 

notebook  they  had  developed.  Second,  they  had  changed  the  structure 

for  conferences,  planning  for  a more  structured  advisor/advisee 

program  and  conducting  conferences  through  the  student's  homeroom. 

The  conference  structure  changes  were  an  attempt  to  develop  more 

ownership  for  students  through  the  homeroom  teachers.  Third,  they 

had  planned  a Back-To-School  open  house  for  the  next  fall,  an  event 

which  had  not  occurred  in  their  school  for  many  years.  And  fourth, 

they  had  developed  a philosophy  of  student  responsibility  statement 

and  a homework  policy  which  they  would  take  before  the  staff  on 

2/11/92  in  an  effort  to  develop  consistency  in  expectations  for 

students.  (Panel  interview,  2/10/92) 

A shift  in  goals  for  the  SIP/MEEP  team.  During  the  second  year 

of  SIP  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School,  the  MEEP  team  goals  (11/08/91) 

addressed  the  changes  caused  by  district  budget  cuts.  While  the 
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Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  worked  on  the  school's  SIP  goals, 
the  MEEP  team  found  ways  to  assist  staff  members  as  they 
experienced  the  effects  of  the  budget  cuts  through  conducting  a 
short  staff  survey  and  analyzing  the  results.  The  needs  defined  by 
this  staff  survey  then  led  the  MEEP  team  work  during  the  1991-92 
school  year.  The  staff  survey  needs  defined  MEEP  team  goals  of 
presenting  information  and  strategies  for  working  with  (a)  large 
class  sizes,  b)  stress,  c)  classroom  management  skills,  d)  support 
groups  for  staff  members,  and  e)  networking  and  resume  writing.  As 
a secondary  goal,  the  MEEP  team  decided  to  cut  back  on  building  level 
meetings  because  of  the  overwhelming  number  of  collaborative 
district  meetings  caused  by  the  district  budget  cuts.  (Principal, 
Interview,  12/11/91) 

Changes  in  Decision  Making 

As  indicated  earlier  in  the  sections  titled  "The  Skills, 
Behaviors,  Values,  and  Attitude  of  the  Principal"  and  "The  Role  of  the 
Principal  in  SIP,"  the  principal  had  utilized  a directive  style  of 
leadership  before  SIP  at  Otter  Hill.  The  principal  changed  this  to  a 
more  collaborative  style  of  leadership  with  the  introduction  of  SIP 
because  the  principal  made  a decision  to  change  to  a collaborative 
leadership  style  and  received  training  and  resources  to  assist  her  in 
this  change.  The  principal  took  part  in  the  MEEP  team  process  as  an 
equal,  and  took  her  turns  at  speaking  or  presenting  as  a MEEP  team 
member.  She  stated  her  preference  that  the  teacher  members  of  the 
MEEP  team  lead  more  of  the  staff  presentations  and  discussions  than 
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herself  and  that  one  of  them  act  as  the  facilitator  for  the  MEEP 
team.  These  actions  constituted  the  first  level  of  change  in  the 
decision  making  process.  The  decision  making  power  at  Otter  Hill 
Middle  School  was  moved  from  the  principal  to  the  MEEP  team,  with 
the  principal  as  a equal  member  of  the  MEEP  team. 

The  decision  making  power  shift  was  rewarding  to  the 
principal  and  was  one  of  five  SIP  changes  the  principal  said  she 
valued.  "The  sharing  of  skills  by  a group  of  people  and  the  results  of 
those  allowing  or  empowering  them  in  a leadership  way,  using  those 
skills  and  talents  to  the  maximum  degree  and  letting  people  shine 
through  the  process"  (Principal,  Interview,  6/18/92)  was  the 
principal's  most  valued  SIP  change.  The  close  comradeship  of  the 
MEEP  leadership  team  was  another  of  these  five  values.  "You  get  to 
know  them  and  they  get  to  know  you— like  you've  never  known  them 
before,  not  just  a principal  to  teacher.  It's  a close  knit  support 
group  to  each  other.  Lacee  said  it,  she  said,  'I  just  don't  think  I can 
find  a finer  group  of  people  to  work  with'  " (Principal,  6/18/92). 

The  principal  experienced  being  able  to  accomplish  more  when 
the  decision  making  base  was  broadened.  She  recognized  the 
benefits  of  their  collaborative  SIP  planning  and  articulated  it's 
value  to  the  school.  “I  think  the  other  thing  I would  hate  to  lose-to 
go  back  to  where  we  were  at  before  the  process--l‘d  hate  to  lose  the 
impetus  we  have  gained,  and  the  trust  and  the  confidence  and 
momentum  we  are  carrying  to  do  things  that  are  good  for  kids.  That 
would  be  a real  shame!"  (Principal,  Exit  Interview,  6/18/92). 

The  changes  in  decision  making  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School 
came  via  planned  school  improvement,  however,  these  changes  came 
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in  several  stages.  In  step  one,  the  MEEP  team  struggled  through 
giving  up  their  power  an  a unit. 

The  relinquishing  of  MEEP  team  power  first  appeared  at  a MEEP 
team  discussion  during  the  first  year  of  the  school's  involvement  in 
SIP  (3/26/91).  This  3/26/91  MEEP  team  meeting  began  with  the 
task  of  deciding  what  to  do  with  the  results  of  the  climate  survey; 
results  that  showed  the  top  concern  of  the  staff  in  the  area  of 
building  climate  was  "improved  student  responsibility/  honesty/ 
accountability"  (Artifact,  3/5/91).  Early  in  the  meeting,  Lacee 
presented  a creative  idea-teaching  the  staff  about  task  forces  by 
having  a Celebration  Task  Force  with  the  identified  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  exciting  things  learned  via  the  Otter  Hill  Climate 
Survey. 

The  first  struggle  with  decision  making  was  over  who  would 
have  authority  over  this  Celebration  Task  Force.  The  argument  began 
as  the  MEEP  team  worked  to  develop  a charge  statement  for  the 
Celebration  Task  Force. 

Catherine:  Do  you  want  any  progress,  Margo? 

Margo:  It's  just  [MEEP]  team  more  than  me. 

Catherine:  We  possibly  want  to  be~ 

Diego:  We're  not  supposed  to  have  power. 

Catherine:  Well,  I don't  think  you  have  to  have  power,  but  I 
think  sometimes  you  can  be  a resource. 

Margo:  That's  not  necessarily  true.  They  report  progress  to 
the  effectiveness  team  and  present  [a]  plan  to  staff.  To  inform 
the  effectiveness  team.  The  leadership  team  needs  to  be 
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informed.  They  chose  the  task,  we  set  up  the  charge  statement 
as  a group,  so  we  have  ownership  as  a group  . I think— 

Nancy:  So  you're  saying  that  needs  to  be  added,  then? 

Margo:  I think  we  should  be  informed  first.  In  fact,  I'm 

wondering  if  the  level  of  authority  doesn't  go  back  to  the  right 
to  act  and  approvalship. 

Catherine:  I meant  to  just  say  to  the  MEEP  team.  But  you  don't 
want  that  on  there  either. 

Diego:  I think  if  you  have  a task  force--if  you  give  a person- 

somebody— responsibility  and  say,  "OK  you  can  do  this."  The 
fewer  people  they  have  to  report  to  about  it,  the  more  they're 
going  to  feel  like  they've  got  ownership. 

Nancy:  This  particular  event,  are  we  really  wanting  to  get 
this?  I think  I can  see  this  later  on  for  other  task  forces 
involved.  But  do  we  really  want  to  know  all  of  this.  If  Margo— 

Diego:  As  long  as  she  knows  and  they  are  working  in  different 
parameters  and  there's  a certain  amount  of  money,  what 
difference  does  it  make? 

Nancy:  I don't  really— 

Diego:  They  may  want  a surprise  type  of  thing,  too. 

Margo:  So  what  you're  talking  about  is-inform  Margo  of  final 

plans? 

Nancy:  You  would  know  all  the  way  along. 

Catherine:  Yes,  I think  you  need  to  know.  If  you  have 
questions,  you  can  come  to  us  but  for  their — 

Margo:  Are  you  saying  that  the  authority  to  act  with  the 

approval  of  Margo  is  the  plan?  I will  be  the  authority. 

(OC:  Group  affirms  this.) 

Margo:  OK.  (MEEP  team  meeting,  3/26/91) 
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Once  the  MEEP  team  had  decided  Margo  was  the  authority  to 
whom  the  task  force  reported,  the  MEEP  team  began  to  do  the  task 
force  work  themselves.  Lacee  and  Catherine  got  hung  up  on  selecting 
a date  for  the  celebration  that  was  not  too  close  to  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  Diego  could  not  believe  that  he  was  hearing  the  MEEP 
team  involved  in  setting  a date  at  all.  Finally,  the  MEEP  team  need 
to  control  the  date  was  victorious  over  Diego's  concern  because 
Diego  gave  up. 

Lacee:  Maybe  we  could  do  it  before  Memorial  Day  weekend. 

Margo:  Memorial  Day  weekend  is--the  honors  reception  is  on 
the  23rd.  That's  the  week  before,  for  the  students.  And 
there's-- 

Nancy:  What  we'll  have  to  do  is  tell  them  a date  and  they'll 
have  to  look  around  all  those. 

Margo:  Why  don't  you  just  say-- 

Diego:  We're  going  to  give  them  a date  this  will  be  on?! 

Group:  No,  no,  no,  no. 

Margo:  Why  don't  we  just  say,  let's  say  Friday,  the  7th.  There 
can  be  a change.  We  don't  have  to  stick  with  it.  Must  be 
completed  by  June  7th.  Let  them  have  the  hassle.  Why  should 
we  sit  here  and  hassle  about  it?  That's  not  our  decision. 

Diego:  That  was  my  idea. 

Margo:  Diego  I follow  right  through  this  with  you.  I agree.  It's 

not  our  choice,  their  concern-- 

Nancy:  Their  [Lacee  and  Catherine's]  concern  is  that  they  [the 
task  force]  would  pick  June  7. 

Margo:  Right.  Well,  if  they  do--who  are  we  to  say  we're  better 

than  they  are? 
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Lacee:  But  then  what's  the--if  they  come  in  and  they  pick  June 
7 and  you  say  we  have  this  and  this  and  this.  That  puts  you  in  a 
negative  position.  If  we  say  make  it  before,  then  we've 
eliminated  some  of  the  last  week  hassle. 

Nancy:  On  or  before  May  24th. 

Lacee:  Right.  Wouldn't  that  seem  a little  bit  more  reasonable? 

Cause  then  you're  going  to  come  down  as  "Well,  we  have 
authority  to  act  without  letting  us  do  it  when  we  want  to  do 
it." 

Margo:  Well  we  normally  had  our  get  together--if  this  goes  in 

replacement  of  our  year  end  thing — that's  normally  when  we  do 
it,  isn't  it?  (Video  tape  transcript,  3/26/91) 

Near  the  end  of  this  MEEP  team  meeting,  Lacee  read  the  full 

Celebration  Task  Force  charge  statement.  Diego  was  still  bothered 

by  the  lack  of  the  authority  given  to  the  proposed  staff  task  force  in 

this  task  force  charge  statement.  The  MEEP  team  still  did  not  have 

consensus  on  task  force  authority  and  so  re-addressed  the  question 

again.  In  the  end,  the  Celebration  Task  Force  charge  statement  read, 

"Authority  to  act,  but  must  inform  principal"  (Video  tape 

transcription,  3/26/91).  This  statement  became  a precedent  for  the 

task  force  charge  statements  to  be  implemented  in  the  fall,  the  task 

forces  set  up  in  response  to  the  collaborative  assessment  of  the  full 

Otter  Hill  staff. 

A second  problem  in  decision  making  changes  occurred  between 
the  task  force  and  staff  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  was  the  second  task  force  who  operated 
under  a charge  statement  developed  by  the  MEEP  team. 

The  directive  style  of  leadership  formerly  exhibited  by  the  principal, 
and  then  by  the  MEEP  team  was  later  carried  out  by  the  Student 
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Responsibility  Task  Force.  Interviews  with  staff  members  who 
served  neither  the  MEEP  team  nor  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force  confirmed  this  observation. 

And  I think  the  one  change  I've  seen  since  the  MEEP  project  is 
she's  delegated  more  authority.  More  decision  making  to  task 
forces  or  groups  of--teachers.  ...  I remember  one  workshop, 
and  I thought  it  was  a good  workshop--on  going  throughout 
decision  making  and  how  the  MEEP  process,  and  different 
types,  styles  of  decision  making.  Now  I think  we’re  down  to 
two  or  three  teachers  in  a small  sub  task  force  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  making  decisions  for  the  staff.  Without 
consent,  it's  being  brought  up. 

I thought  one  of  the  points  we  talked  about  in  the 
decision  making  workshop  was  that  consensus--not  everyone 
agreeing  but  at  least  having  some  ownership  and  some  opinion 
into  it,  and  some  input  into  it--was  the  best.  I don't  think 
we're  having  that.  . . . It's  that  the  one  group  is  making  policy 
for  the  school-without  a lot  of  input,  as  far  as  consensus 
type  of  thing.  That's  been  a disappointment.  (Teacher, 
Interview  transcript,  5/20/92) 

In  two  years,  the  decision  making  process  at  Otter  Hill  Middle 
School  had  made  two  complete  shifts.  First,  the  decision  making 
responsibility  moved  from  the  principal  to  the  MEEP  team,  which 
included  the  principal.  Then  the  MEEP  team  passed  the  full  decision 
making  power  to  the  school's  task  forces. 

Some  staff  members  were  left  out  of  the  decision  making 
process  because  the  did  not  volunteer  to  serve  on  a task  force.  This 
occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  said  she  valued 
"solidifying,  through  the  process,  the  direction  and  the  goals  for  the 
school.  It  doesn't  become  a me,  you,  and  they"  (6/18/92).  However, 
while  the  collaborative  process  did  solidify  the  staff  members  on 
the  direction  and  goals  for  the  school,  Otter  Hill  staff  members  did 
become  separated  into  two  groups  during  the  planning  and 
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implementation  of  their  collaboratively  decided  changes.  Very  few 
staff  members  (6  of  45)  were  really  actively  involved  in  the  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  and  the  implementation  stage  of  the  Otter 
Hill  school  improvement  goals.  This  had  occurred  even  though 
volunteering  was  open  to  all  staff. 

Some  Otter  Hill  staff  members  described  a lack  of  input  at  the 
planning  and  implementation  levels  of  the  SIP  goals.  The  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  did  hold  a faculty  meeting  to  present  the 
changes  developed  via  the  staff  goals.  However,  they  structured  the 
meeting  carefully,  outlined  the  expectations  and  did  not  invite  staff 
modifications  or  feedback  to  the  proposed  changes.  This  excerpt  is 
from  a MEEP  team  meeting  following  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force's  two  meetings  with  the  staff. 

Frank:  I think  most  people  don't  want  to  get  involved.  They  are 
much  more  comfortable  complaining. 

Catherine:  I thought  that  this  task  force  was  supposed  to  look 

into  these  things  and  not  necessarily  make  a decision.  Diego 
did  a nice  job  of  clarifying. 

Diego:  Well,  we  talked  about  consensus  too,  for  people  who 
wanted  to  know.  And  I said,  "No,  we  arrive  at  consensus  as  a 
group--as  a staff.  Then  the  task  force  is  formed  and  then  it's 
their  job  to  come  about,  to  bring  about  change  that  we  want  to 
make.  At  that  point  they  can  come  back  to  people  with  advice, 
but  that  no  longer  involves-- 

Nancy:  Then  we  did  show  them  the  charge  statements? 

Diego:  Right.  And  everyone  was  given  a chance  to  participate 
in  the  task  force.  . . . 

Margo:  Their  responsibility  as  a task  force  is  to  act,  study, 
research  how  to  solve  what  they  felt  would  be  would  be  good 
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recommendations  and  to  follow  through  and  evaluate.  At  that 
point,  that's  it. 

So  I agree  with  Diego  that  if  it's  a viable  thing  to 
continue,  and  evaluation  says  yes,  then  we  need  to  look  at  it. 
The  task  force  is  the  one  that  is  doing  the  research,  the 
study.  . . . 

I guess  to  all  of  you  task  force  members,  I will  say,  I am 
proud  to  know  I am  dispensable.  You  went  ahead  and  you  made 
the  whole  process  work  by  having  a faculty  meeting,  with  the 
committee  meetings.  Sara  drew  the  line  and  said,  this  is  the 
way  it  is. 

Frank:  They  were  very  well  prepared  for  that  meeting.  Even 
the  people  that  have  their  standard  gripes,  didn't  really  have  a 
whole  lot  to  say.  They  knew  that  it  was  inevitable,  as  far  as 
the  way  they  structured  it  and  set  it  up,  it  was  well  done, 
there  wasn't  a whole  lot  to  do.  (Video  tape  transcription, 
4/2/92) 

The  above  conversation  confirmed  data  gathered  from  the  staff 
perceived  as  negative  to  the  SIP  process.  There  had  been  no 
opportunity  for  staff  input  or  changes  to  the  Student  Responsibility 
Task  Force's  planned  changes. 


Additional  Evidence  Categorizing  the  Principal/Staff  Relationship  as 

Transactional  or  Transformational 


A four  part  survey  of  the  Otter  Hill  staff  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1992.  The  survey  was  distributed  to  every  staff  member, 
including  teachers,  cooks,  custodians,  and  principal.  Fourteen  staff 
members  completed  and  returned  the  survey.  A copy  of  the  survey 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  B.  The  results  of  this  survey  and  a 
synthesis  of  observational  and  interview  data  that  relates  to  a 
transactional  or  transformational  principal/staff  relationship 
follows. 
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The  Principal:  Kendrick's  Stages  of  Leadership  in  SIP 

One  of  the  survey  components  completed  in  the  spring  of  1992 
asked  the  staff  to  select  listed  statements  they  felt  described  their 
principal.  This  list  of  27  items  was  based  on  the  descriptors  of  the 
components  in  Kendrick's  (1988)  work  of  her  own  stages  of 
leadership  while  involved  in  SIP  at  a middle  school.  According  to 
Kendrick,  each  of  the  areas  is  subsumed  as  the  leader  moves  to  a 
higher  level.  Every  one  of  the  27  descriptor  items  received  at  least 
one  staff  selection  at  Otter  Hill. 


28 


34 


30 


18 


Stage  I 

T ransactional 
Practice  as 
Teacher 


Stage  II 

Transformation 
Leadership  as 
Coach 


Stage  III 
Transformation 
Leadership  as 
Colleague 


Stage  IV 
Transformation 
Leadership  as 
Inspirational 


Figure  V-1.  The  accumulated  staff  scores  assessing  the  Otter  Hill 
principal's  stage  in  transformation  leadership. 


Kendrick's  descriptors  of  the  principal  selected  by  the  Otter 
Hill  staff  responding  to  the  survey  were  congruent  with 
observational  and  interview  data  presented  earlier  under  the 
sections,  "Skills,  Behaviors,  Attitudes,  and  Values  of  the  Principal" 
(see  p.  259)  and  "The  Role  of  the  Principal  in  the  School  Improvement 
Process"  (see  p.  276).  The  survey  data  reinforced  the  observation 
and  interview  data  indicating  Margo  Wilson  had  moved  past 
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Kendrick's  described  Level  I,  "Transactional  Practice  as  Teacher" 
(1988),  where  her  leadership  actions  were  directive  and 
prescriptive.  She  had  learned  to  anticipate  some  outcomes  and  that 
in  order  to  win,  she  needed  to  take  risks. 

The  highest  principal  descriptor  item  received  a 75%  staff 
response.  The  staff  responding  to  the  survey  felt  this  principal 
"acts  in  the  role  of  the  'keeper  of  the  vision,'  motivating  and 
encouraging  staff  to  do  the  right  things  for  students"  (Kendrick, 
1988,  p.  126).  This  particular  quality  was  one  Kendrick  listed  as  a 
Level  IV  descriptor,  the  highest  level,  "Transformational  Leadership 
as  Inspirational"  (Kendrick,  1988).  The  other  four  Level  IV 
descriptors  were  just  beginning  to  show  up  for  this  principal,  and 
each  received  one  to  three  selections  from  staff. 

Most  of  Margo's  ratings  on  the  Kendrick  scale  fell  in  Level  II, 
"Transformational  Leader  as  Coach,"  and  Level  III,  "Transformational 
Leader  as  Colleague"  (Kendrick,  1988).  Level  II  characteristics 
selected  by  the  staff  were:  66%--forms  teams  for  a specific 

purpose;  58%--has  experimented  with  cooperation  strategies  such 
as  brainstorming,  consensus  building,  and  strategic  planning,  and; 
50%— seeks  training  in  processing  skills  and/or  facilitation 
strategies. 

In  the  Level  II  coaching  role,  Margo  was  observed  mentoring 
staff  in  their  skill  development,  and  learning  processing  skills 
herself.  She  and  the  MEEP  team  regularly  attended  MEEP  workshops 
and  consistently  continued  to  use  the  MEEP  Guidebook  and  workshop 
materials.  They  also  sometimes  utilized  the  ECSU  facilitator  as  a 
resource.  Margo  had  observed  that  collaboration  efforts  brought 
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more  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  owned  goals  of 
cooperation  and  unity  among  the  MEEP  team  and  entire  staff. 

There  were  areas  at  Level  II  on  the  Kendrick  scale  in  which 
this  principal  had  room  to  grow.  The  district  director  of  curriculum 
and  personnel,  also  on  the  MEEP  team,  suggested  that  the  MEEP  team 
look  at  involving  parents  on  the  MEEP  team  and  in  the  school 
improvement  process.  There  had  been  no  mention  of  student 
involvement  in  the  MEEP  process  yet,  and  the  community  was  not  yet 
involved  other  than  the  $500  community  organization  donation  for 
the  Celebration  Event  in  the  spring  of  the  first  year  of  SIP. 

Level  III  characteristics  selected  by  the  staff  were:  58%-- 

considers  herself  to  be  a colleague  of  some/all  of  the  staff;  50%-- 
encourages  a learning  and  sharing  relationship  between  self  and 
staff  without  relinquishing  leadership  responsibilities;  50%-- 
perceives  the  principals  role  as  a 'leader  of  instructors',  and;  50%-- 
supports,  guides,  assesses,  and  inspires  the  actions  of  staff. 

Through  the  school  involvement  in  SIP,  Margo  had  experienced  and 
enjoyed  the  development  of  a “group  of  peer  leaders"  (Kendrick, 

1988,  p.  122)  and  had  become  close  to  her  MEEP  team  colleagues. 

The  one  descriptor  in  Level  III  that  only  one  respondent  marked  was 
“acts  as  a teacher,  coach  and  colleague  with  the  staff"  (Staff 
Survey,  May,  1992). 

The  Principal/Staff  Relationships:  Porthan's  Levels  and  Transitions 

of  Team  Building  for  Transformation 


Team  transformation  analysis  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School 
really  involved  two  units;  the  MEEP  team  was  the  first  unit  and  the 
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staff  was  the  second  unit.  These  two  units  were  in  two  different 
places  on  Porthan's  described  levels  of  team  building  for 
transformation. 

The  team  building  level  of  the  MEEP  team  unit 

As  a unit,  the  MEEP  team  accomplished  Porthan's  Level  VI,  the 
transformational  level.  This  was  the  highest  level  described  by 
Porthan  and  all  the  descriptors  for  this  level  fit  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP 
team,  although  the  team  was  only  two  years  old. 

The  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  members  were  all  pulling  in  the  same 
direction.  All  members  of  the  team  were  accounted  for  in  the  tasks, 
with  the  two  newest  members  still  finding  their  places  somewhat 
but  working  hard  at  pulling  with  the  team.  The  MEEP  team  displayed 
congruence  of  values,  beliefs,  and  behaviors  and  they  were 
collaborative,  inter-dependent,  and  full  of  passion  about  their  work. 
They  accepted  each  other  for  what  each  brought  to  the  group  and 
enjoyed  the  uniqueness  of  each. 

The  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  also  met  Porthan's  criteria  of  facing 
some  sort  of  adversity  as  a group  in  order  to  transition  from  the 
enhancement  stage  to  the  transformational  stage.  The  adversity  in 
this  case  was  the  staff  submarine  activity  they  perceived  and 
worked  so  hard  to  overcome. 
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Table  V-1 

Placement  of  the  Otter  Hill  Staff  Unit  on 

Porthan's  Levels  of  Team  Building  for  Transformation 

Transformation  level Case  study  school's  placement 


Level  Vl-Transformational 
Value-added,  passions,  inter- 
dependence, collaborative 

X Otter  Hill  SIP  Team  Unit 

Level  V-Enhancement 
Trust,  shared  beliefs, 
performance  (''will"),  functions 

Level  IV-Alignment 
Vision/mission,  goals, 
behaviors,  potential  ("can") 

Level  III— Identity 

Roles,  policies,  procedures, 

culture 

X Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force  members 

Level  11-Assembly 
A gathering  together 

X Other  Otter  Hill  staff 
members 

Level  1-Solo 
Independent,  alone,  "me" 

(An  adaptation  of  Porthan's  Handout,  1992) 


The  team  building  level  of  the  total  staff  unit 

As  this  study  drew  to  a close,  the  Otter  Hill  staff  as  a whole 
was  not  at  nearly  such  a high  level  in  the  transformational  process 
as  the  MEEP  team  when  using  Porthan's  system  for  analysis.  Fifty- 
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four  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  placed  the  staff  at  Porthan's 
levels  II  and  III.  Observation  and  interview  data  presented  earlier 
support  the  Level  II  and  III  placements  as  accurate. 

Level  II,  "Assembly"  (Porthan,  1991)  exists  for  the  purposes  of 
affirmation  of  need  and  affirmation  of  worth  and  value.  Each  staff 
member  had  moved  past  the  solo  stage,  and  while  they  were  not  all 
pulling  in  the  same  directions  yet,  they  were  affirming  their  own 
sense  of  belonging  by  being  involved  in  the  staff  as  they  moved  into 
SIP.  Porthan's  belief  that  the  group  assembles  to  "refute  buyers 
remorse"  (1991)  appeared  to  fit  this  staff.  SIP  was  new  to  them  and 
the  staff  openly  valued  the  training  in  decision  making  and 
consensus  building  they  learned  and  practiced  the  first  year  they 
were  involved.  Still,  not  all  staff  members  were  convinced  that  the 
introduction  of  SIP  into  their  school  was  meeting  their  needs  and 
some  small  groups  were  forming  to  share  their  perception  of  the 
status  of  SIP  in  their  school. 

As  a unit,  the  staff  also  displayed  characteristics  of  Porthan's 
Level  III,  "Identity"  (1991).  Porthan's  characteristics  for  this  stage 
include  roles,  policies,  procedure,  and  culture.  The  school 
involvement  in  SIP  changed  the  roles,  policies,  procedures  and 
culture  so  much  that  observations  and  interviews  revealed  the  staff 
was  still  confused  about  these  areas  at  the  close  of  this  study.  The 
members  of  the  staff  who  became  involved  in  the  MEEP  team  or  the 
Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  were  all  pulling  in  the  same 
direction,  but  the  staff  members  who  became  involved  in  the 
submarine  activities  had  done  some  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction, 
even  though  they  recognized  good  in  the  plans  and  goals  of  their 
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colleagues.  As  a result  of  the  submarine  imagery  at  the  first  MEEP 
team  presentation  to  staff,  acting  like  a submarine  and  torpedoing 
had  became  an  expected  role  to  fulfill  within  the  school  and 
fulfilling  this  expected  role  became  more  important  to  these  staff 
members  than  did  pulling  in  the  direction  of  the  change  effort. 

It  could  be  argued  that  a critical  mass  of  staff  members 
(Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  and  MEEP  team)  were  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  moving  into  Porthan's  Level  IV,  "Alignment"  (1991). 
The  total  staff  involvement  in  the  consensus  selection  of  the  goals 
of  increasing  student  responsibility  and  accountability  would 
support  this  argument.  However,  the  Otter  Hill  staff  had  not  yet 
moved  to  this  level  as  a total  unit.  Currently,  the  submarine 
activity  was  counter  to  this  alignment  transition.  Furthermore, 
there  were  some  staff  members  who  were  not  yet  aligned  with 
either  the  group  consisting  of  the  MEEP  team  members  and  task 
force  volunteers  or  the  group  involved  in  the  submarine  activities. 
These  unaligned  staff  members  were  still  choosing  a silent  role. 

Peck's  Characteristics  of  Community 

The  survey  data  revealed  that  the  Otter  Hill  staff  did  not  meet 
all  of  Peck's  eight  salient  characteristics  of  community  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  study,  but  that  they  had  some  of  these 
characteristics  in  place.  Since  100%  of  the  survey  respondents 
indicated  that  there  were  cliques  and  factions  within  the  staff 
group,  the  Otter  Hill  staff  was  not  yet  a bonded  community  (Peck, 
1987). 
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Table  V-2 

Characteristics  of  Community  Among  Staff  Members  at  Otter  Hill 
Middle  School 


Bonded  as  a community  Not  bonded  as  a community 


This  school  staff  is  inclusive  of 

This  school  staff  is  not 

all  individuals  and  human 

accepting  of  all  individuals  and 

differences  are  celebrated. 

human  differences  are  not 

OOOOOOOOO 

accepted. 

000000 

The  conclusions  of  this  school's 

The  conclusions  of  this  school's 

MEEP  team  and/or  task  forces 

MEEP  team  and/or  task  forces 

and/or  staff  meetings  are 

and/or  staff  meetings  are 

realistic  and  well  rounded. 

000000000000 

unrealistic  and  limited. 
0 

This  school's  staff  (as  a group) 

This  school's  staff  (as  a group) 

is  contemplative,  self- 

is  not  contemplative,  self- 

examining,  and  self-aware. 

000000000000 

examining,  nor  self-aware. 
00 

1 feel  safe  within  our  school 

1 do  not  feel  safe  within  our 

staff  group. 

0000000000000 

school  staff  group. 
0 

1 can  risk  lowering  my  defenses 

1 can  not  risk  lowering  my 

and  exposing  my  inner  self  to 

defenses  and  exposing  my  inner 

others  within  our  school  staff 

self  to  others  within  our  school 

group. 

OOOOOOOOO 

staff  group. 
00000 
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(Table  V- 2.  continued) 

Bonded  as  a community  Not  bonded  as  a community 


Within  our  staff  group,  we 
listen  to  each  other  without 
rejection.  OOOO 

Within  our  staff  group,  we  often 
reject  the  ideas  of  others. 
0000000000 

There  are  no  cliques  or  factions 
within  our  staff  group. 

There  are  cliques  and  factions 

within  our  staff  group. 
00000000000000 

Within  our  staff  group, 
decisions  are  reached  by 
consensus  and  the  principal  is 
one  among  the  group. 

00000 

Within  our  staff  group,  there  are 

specific  leaders  and  the 

principal  is  separate  from  the 

group. 

000000000 

There  is  a special  community 
spirit  among  our  staff  as  a 
group.  0000000000 

Competitiveness  exists  among 
our  staff  group. 

000 

(Otter  Hill  staff  survey,  May,  1992) 


A total  of  72%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  within  their 
staff  group,  they  often  rejected  the  ideas  of  others.  Peck  has  stated 
that  a bonded  community  must  be  inclusive,  and  individual 
differences  celebrated  (1987).  Peck's  descriptor  did  not  at  all  fit 
the  Otter  Hill  staff  where  a portion  of  the  staff  was  labeled  as 
negative  or  as  submariners  while  another  portion  of  the  staff  was 
labeled  as  positive. 

Although  there  were  cliques  and  factions  among  the  staff 
members,  the  Otter  Hill  staff  did  display  many  of  the  other  eight 
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characteristics  Peck  described  as  those  of  a bonded  community. 
Almost  all  staff  members  responding  to  the  survey  felt  safe  within 
their  school  staff  group  and  most  indicated  there  was  a special 
community  spirit  among  the  staff  as  a group.  In  addition,  this 
school's  staff  was  contemplative,  self-examining,  and  self-aware 
according  to  most  of  the  survey  respondents.  Most  also  said  the  SIP 
team  and/or  task  force  conclusions  were  realistic  and  well  rounded. 

In  May,  1992,  the  principal/staff  member  relationships  fell 
into  the  second  stage  of  community  building  (Peck,  1988).  Some 
staff  members  serving  on  the  school's  SIP  team  or  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  had  indicated  other  staff  members  were 
negative  or  submarines.  These  staff  members  had  yet  to  empty 
themselves  of  thinking  the  way  they  approached  planned  school 
change  efforts  was  the  correct  way  and  thereby,  accept  the  rest  of 
the  Otter  Hill  staff  members  as  full  partners  in  SIP. 


X 

j I J l 

Stage  I Stage  II  Stage  III  Stage  IV 

Pseudo-  Chaos  Emptiness  Community 

community 


Figure  V-2.  The  Otter  Hill  principal/staff  relationship  stages  of 
development  toward  community. 


The  principal/SIP  team  member  relationships 

While  the  principal/staff  member  relationship  was  in  chaos, 
the  principal/SIP  team  member  relationships  had  progressed  through 
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Peck's  stages  of  community  building  to  the  fourth  stage,  the  stage  of 
community. 

The  principal  and  SIP  team  members  accepted  each  other  and 
their  differences.  They  all  felt  safe  within  their  staff  group,  and 
often  took  the  risk  of  sharing  an  idea  or  concern  with  each  other. 
They  worked  as  a total  unit,  involving  all  members  of  the  SIP  team 
in  their  decisions.  Decisions  were  reached  by  consensus  and  the 
principal  was  a part  of  the  SIP  group.  There  was  a special 
community  spirit  among  the  SIP  team.  The  SIP  team  was 
contemplative,  self-examining,  and  self-aware. 


X 


Stage  I Stage  II  Stage  III  Stage  IV 

Pseudo-  Chaos  Emptiness  Community 

community 


Figure  V-3.  The  Otter  Hill  principal/SIP  team  relationship  stages  of 
development  toward  community. 


There  was  only  one  of  Peck's  eight  salient  characteristics  of 
community  which  observations  and  interviews  revealed  as 
incomplete.  This  was  the  salient  characteristic  of  community 
where  conclusions  of  the  SIP  team  were  found  to  be  realistic  and 
well  rounded.  Because  the  SIP  team  members  and  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  members  had  not  included  all  staff 
members  as  equal  partners  in  making  all  planned  school 
improvement  decisions,  some  staff  members  were  not  accepted  by 
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SIP  team  members  and  deemed  to  be  negative  individuals.  This 
conclusion  was  not  realistic  or  well-rounded. 

The  MEEP  Building  Assessment  Instrument 

One  of  the  requirements  for  entering  MEEP  involved  the 
completion  of  a Building  Assessment  Instrument  that  was  put 
together  by  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education  (see 
Appendix  A).  In  Otter  Hill's  case,  the  initial  instrument  was 
completed  by  the  principal  and  three  women  who  also  provided  the 
three  required  staff  signatures  on  the  application. 

When  the  same  survey  was  re-administered  in  the  Spring  of 
1992,  six  of  the  12  item  responses  had  moved  between  1.5  and  2.5 
points  on  the  Likert  scale.  The  remaining  six  item  responses  made 
less  than  a 1 .0  point  change  on  the  Likert  scale.  An  analysis  of  those 
responses  changing  more  than  1.5  points  between  the  school's  entry 
into  SIP  and  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  SIP  follows. 

The  score  difference  made  on  question  number  six  represented 
the  largest  score  difference  for  any  item  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School. 
The  original  rating  of  2.0  indicated  "there  was  a lot  of  conflict 
among  staff  members  and  the  administrator  regarding  the  priority  of 
areas  of  improvement  needed  in  the  school"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study.  The  movement  to  4.5  indicated  considerable  movement 
toward  "there  is  a lot  of  agreement  among  staff  members  and 
administrators  regarding  the  priority  areas  of  improvement  needed 
in  the  school"  (Artifact,  MEEP  Building  Assessment  Instrument, 

1990,  question  6).  The  collaborative  assessment  of  the  school's 
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expressed  by  staff, 
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Figure  V-4.  The  Otter  Hill  staff's  MEEP  building  assessment  results 
in  1990  and  1992. 
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climate  and  the  ensuing  collaborative  prioritizing  of  concerns  laid  a 
foundation  for  goal  setting  that  moved  the  staff  toward  agreement 
in  this  area. 

In  contrast  to  significant  staff  agreement  regarding  the 
priority  areas  of  improvement  needed  in  the  school,  conflict  among 
various  staff  members  regarding  the  behaviors  and  tasks  expected  of 
the  principal  had  increased  during  the  same  time  period.  The  group 
filling  out  the  initial  application  Building  Assessment  Instrument 
gave  a rating  of  3.0  on  the  scale  of  seven  to  the  statement,  "there  is 
little  conflict  among  various  staff  members  regarding  the  behaviors 
and  tasks  expected  of  the  principal"  (Artifact,  question  5).  Since  the 
staff  moved  1.6  points  toward  "there  is  a lot  of  conflict  among 
various  staff  members  regarding  the  behaviors  and  tasks  expected  of 
the  principal"  (question  5),  the  resulting  score  represented  a loss  on 
this  particular  scaled  question  and  provided  support  for  the  study 
conclusion  that  the  Otter  Hill  staff  had  become  more  confused  about 
the  behaviors  and  tasks  expected  of  the  principal  through  their 
involvement  in  SIP  and  resulting  change  in  the  principal's  role. 

There  was  also  an  increase  in  "major  differences  among  the 
staff  regarding  the  expectations  for  student  behaviors."  This  area 
incurred  a loss  on  1.6  points  on  the  Likert  scale  from  the  initial 
application  score,  indicating  a move  from  "there  are  few  differences 
among  staff  regarding  the  expectations  for  student  behaviors” 
(question  2)  toward  "there  are  major  differences  among  staff 
regarding  the  expectations  for  student  behavior." 

The  Otter  Hill  staff  also  experienced  a negative  movement  of 
1.6  points  in  staff  "commitment  to  achieving  the  things  they  were 
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trying  to  accomplish  with  students"  between  the  two 
administrations  of  this  instrument.  The  team  of  staff  filling  out  the 
initial  instrument  indicated  the  staff  had  six  points  of  seven 
possible  when  responding  to  "the  staff  of  this  school  has  a great 
deal  of  commitment  to  achieving  the  things  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  with  students"  (question  8).  Two  years  later,  the  survey 
results  yielded  a score  of  4.4,  keeping  the  score  of  this  item  located 
on  the  positive  side  of  the  Likert  scale,  as  was  the  first  response, 
but  indicating  movement  toward  the  negative  response,  "the  staff  of 
this  school  has  very  little  commitment  to  achieving  the  things  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  with  students.". 

The  relationships  between  staff  members  and  expectations  "to 
share  their  expertise  and  to  offer  professional  assistance  to  other 
staff  in  this  school"  (question  7)  also  moved  toward  the  negative  but 
remained  slightly  on  the  positive  side  of  the  Likert  scale.  The 
averaged  responses  to  this  item  dropped  1.5  Likert  scale  points, 
from  a solidly  positive  response  in  1990  to  a slightly  positive 
response  in  1992. 

The  last  question  with  a response  movement  of  1 .5  exposed 
support  to  the  study  concern  that  staff  was  not  feeling  supported  by 
the  parents  and  community  in  their  work  and  efforts.  While  the 
initial  application  response  was  a completely  neutral  4.0  on  the 
seven  point  Likert  scale,  the  general  fund  referendum  effort  failure, 
the  resulting  staff  cuts,  and  high  class  sizes  resulted  in  a final 
staff  survey  response  that  indicated  a developing  concern  that 
"parents  of  students  in  this  school  are  not  supportive  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  with  students"  (question  10). 
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A score  movement  loss  of  1.0  Likert  scale  points  indicated  a 
slight  loss  in  "there  are  very  few  interpersonal  conflicts  among 
staff  and  those  that  do  arise  are  resolved  in  such  a way  as  to  leave 
everyone  feeling  good."  This  survey  data  also  supported  the 
observation  and  interview  data  indicating  some  staff  members  were 
not  included  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  efforts  toward 
improving  the  school's  climate  in  the  prioritized  areas.  This 
occurred  even  though  all  staff  members  collaborated  regarding  the 
priorities  for  concerns  in  the  school's  climate  because  the  planning 
and  implementation  decisions  for  improving  the  school's  climate 
were  made  by  the  few  persons  involved  in  the  SIP  team  and  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Otter  Hill  School  District 
The  Superintendent's  SIP  Training  Background 

While  the  state  of  Minnesota  required  each  district  entering 
SIP/MEEP  to  identify  "a  district  level  administrator  who  will 
participate  in  all  phases  of  the  training  model,"  the  Otter  Hill 
superintendent  did  not  attend  the  training.  Superintendent 
Hampshire  noted  his  knowledge  base  for  SIP  was  "just  through 
professional  organizations"  (Interview,  6/18/92). 

The  second  requirement  included  on  the  application  form  and 
signed  by  the  superintendents  involved  the  identification  of  "a 
district  level  administrator  who  will  participate  in  all  phases  of  the 
training  model"  (Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program, 
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Application  for  Participation,  1988-89  and  1990-91). 

Superintendent  Hampshire  placed  Joe,  the  district's  Director  of 
Curriculum  and  Personnel,  on  Otter  Hill's  MEEP  team  and  sent  this 
representative  through  the  MEEP  training  at  the  first  opportunity 
following  the  integration  of  this  newly  hired  individual  into  the 
district.  The  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  chose  to  send  Catherine,  a MEEP 
team  member  already  trained,  to  the  session  with  Joe  so  that 
teaming  work  could  begin. 

The  district's  liaison  person  took  on  a critical  role  in  the 
relationship  between  the  school's  SIP  team  and  the  district  office. 

He  regularly  attended  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  meetings.  He  served 
as  a liaison  between  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  and  the  superintendent 
and  school  board,  often  relaying  questions  or  responses  to  questions 
that  arose  during  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  meetings.  He  offered  a 
district  perspective  to  ideas  that  may  have  served  Otter  Hill  well 
but  could  have  negative  district-wide  implications,  such  as 
discussions  on  early  release  days  for  staff  training  time.  He 
communicated  a position  of  support  and  offered  ways  in  which  the 
district  could  assist  the  school  in  its  first  steps  into  SIP. 

Interactions  Between  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  Team  and  the  Superintendent 

Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  members  requested  compensatory  time, 
lane  change,  or  college  credit,  and  a student  release  workshop  day 
for  the  Otter  Hill  staff  members  due  to  the  dramatically  increased 
need  for  staff  meetings  and  in-services  as  SIP  was  introduced  to 
them.  The  Director  liaison  carried  these  requests  to  the 
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superintendent  as  a question  about  ways  to  compensate  staff  for 
eight  hours  of  needed  SIP  in-service  time  (MEEP  team  meeting, 
9/13/90).  The  Director  liaison  reported  back  to  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP 
team  that  one  lane  change  credit  required  20  hours  of  work.  In 
addition,  he  said  compensatory  time  seemed  almost  impossible 
because  of  full  calendars  and  the  bookkeeping  problems  caused  by 
the  need  for  mass  compensatory  time.  Recertification  credits  were 
no  problem  at  the  district  level. 

Next,  the  principal  represented  the  MEEP  team  at  the  regional 
state  MEEP  support  meeting  and  learned  that  release  time  to  in- 
service  staff  was  a problem  in  other  districts  as  well.  The  Otter 
Hill  MEEP  team  attended  a regional  MEEP  workshop  on  10/24/90. 
While  there  they  met  and  decided  to  request  a meeting  with  the 
superintendent  to  discuss  a one  half  day  release  of  students  for 
staff  in-service  time  and  the  possibility  of  lane  change  credit.  The 
meeting  with  the  superintendent  was  set  for  10/31/90. 

Superintendent  Hampshire  met  with  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team, 
as  planned.  He  said  he  felt  a full  day  release  was  more  workable  for 
parents  than  a half-day  release.  He  took  the  request  for  a full  day  of 
release  time  to  the  school  board  at  their  11/12/90  meeting.  The 
superintendent  said  lane  change  credit  was  acceptable  for  MEEP 
team  members  only  and  only  if  a project  was  presented  and  steps 
were  followed  according  to  district  policy  (Artifact,  MEEP  team 
minutes,  10/31/90). 

In  the  spring  of  1991,  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  decided  to 
pursue  compensatory  time  as  a reward  for  the  staff  members 
volunteering  their  time  on  the  school's  first  task  force,  the 
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Celebration  Task  Force.  This  concept  of  compensatory  time  was 
approved  by  the  superintendent,  as  relayed  to  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team 
via  Joe,  the  district's  liaison.  The  MEEP  team  again  used 
compensatory  time  during  the  following  year  as  part  of  the  reward 
for  the  year-long  volunteers  serving  on  the  Student  Responsibility 
Task  Force. 

The  Self-Perceived  Role  of  the  Superintendent  in  SIP 

When  asked,  Superintendent  Hampshire  explained  that  he 
viewed  his  role  and  the  role  of  school  board  in  relationship  to  SIP  at 
Otter  Hill  as  threefold.  These  three  role  categories  were 
(a)  "support,"  (b)  "try  not  to  intervene  to  change  things  as  they  are 
evolving  from  the  start,"  and  (c)  "do  not  throw  external  curves  on 
them  and  frustrate  the  MEEP  process"  (Supt.  Hampshire,  Interview, 
6/18/92). 

When  asked,  the  superintendent  could  not  name  many  specific 
ways  in  which  the  district  supported  Otter  Hill's  SIP  efforts.  For 
example,  the  Superintendent  Hampshire  did  not  mention  support 
through  adding  workshop  days  or  through  approval  of  compensatory 
time.  However,  observations  and  artifacts  indicated  the 
superintendent  supported  the  staff  for  time  put  in  working  on  the 
MEEP  team  or  task  forces.  Eventually,  because  of  an  Otter  Hill  MEEP 
team  request  for  additional  building  workshop  time  for  SIP  efforts, 
this  school  SIP  team  was  even  involved  in  offering  suggestions  for 
the  district  calendar  and  staff  inservice  schedule. 


The  Superintendent  as  a Model  for  Change  and  Collaboration 
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The  superintendent  of  the  Otter  Hill  school  district  modeled 
three  sets  of  behaviors  as  Otter  Hill  began  their  involvement  in  SIP. 
First,  the  superintendent  modeled  his  belief  that  SIP  efforts  meant 
change  within  the  organization  by  changing  the  district  policies  on 
compensatory  time  in  response  to  Otter  Hill's  need,  as  noted  earlier 
in  this  section. 

Second,  the  superintendent  in  the  Otter  Hill  district  modeled  a 
collaborative  leadership  style.  When  the  district  faced  serious  and 
debilitating  budget  cuts  due  to  the  failure  of  the  general  fund 
referendum  effort,  Superintendent  Hampshire  reacted  by 
collaboratively  involving  stakeholders  in  the  process  of  deciding 
how  to  address  the  budgetary  situation  and  where  the  cuts  should  be 
made. 

Third,  Superintendent  Hampshire  modeled  trust  for  his  staff. 

A trust  relationship  appeared  to  exist  between  the  superintendent, 
and  Margo  Wilson,  the  principal  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School,  even  as 
this  study  began. 

When  I asked  Margo  if  there  was  anyone  in  the  district  I needed 
to  discuss  the  study  with  before  we  proceeded  any  further,  she 
asked  that  I call  Dr.  Larry  Hampshire,  the  superintendent.  She 
also  predicted  that  he  would  say  that  it  was  OK  with  him  if  it 
was  OK  with  the  principal.  I called  Dr.  Hampshire  that  day  and 
he  returned  the  call  later  that  day.  He  spoke  exactly  as  Margo 
predicted.  (Researcher's  Field  Notes,  Initial  Phone  Contact, 
8/7/90) 

The  superintendent  trusted  the  Otter  Hill  staff  members  to  act 
as  professionals.  He  stated  his  expectation  of  the  staff  as  simply, 
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"Otter  Hill  Middle  School  will  act  within  their  guidelines"  (Supt. 
Hampshire,  6/18/92).  One  example  of  his  high  level  of  trust  of  the 
staff  involved  a situation  where  the  Otter  Hill  MEEP  team  was 
scheduled  to  give  a presentation  to  the  school  board  regarding  SIP  at 
their  school.  The  school  board  had  appropriated  several  thousand 
dollars  to  SIP  efforts  at  Otter  Hill  in  order  for  them  to  participate 
in  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  and  the  state- 
side training  conferences  and  workshops.  The  school  board  was 
considering  expanding  their  commitment  to  the  senior  high  school 
and  some  of  the  three  elementary  schools.  However,  the  Otter  Hill 
principal's  mother  was  suddenly  scheduled  for  major  surgery  in 
another  state.  The  principal  called  the  superintendent  and  together 
they  decided  that  Nancy  and  Catherine,  two  of  the  Otter  Hill 
SIP/MEEP  team  members  could  make  the  presentation  without  the 
principal  present  (Principal,  Exit  interview,  6/18/92). 

The  superintendent  expressed  trust  in  the  competency  of  Joe 
Jones,  the  district's  Director  for  Curriculum  and  Personnel.  He 
scheduled  Joe  as  the  central  office  staff  member  to  serve  on  the 
Otter  Hill  MEEP  team.  When  interviewed,  the  superintendent  said  the 
following  about  his  expectations  for  Joe's  role  on  the  Otter  Hill 
MEEP  team. 

Researcher:  How  do  you  and  Joe  communicate?  Does  he  come 
back  and  sit  down  with  you  sometimes  about  the  process  or 
item? 

Superintendent  Hampshire:  Not  overtly,  I don't  think.  I have  a 

lot  of  confidence  in  what  he  does  so  I am  not  sitting  on  top  of 
him  saying,  "What  happened  in  the  MEEP  process  today?"  I 
would  be  very  forthright  in  saying  I am  sure  I know  about  15% 
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of  what  is  going  on  and  there  is  about  85%  I don't  know. 

(Interview,  6/18/92) 

When  Margo,  Otter  Hill's  principal,  was  granted  a sabbatical 
leave  for  the  upcoming  school  year,  the  superintendent  worked  to 
build  continued  trust  by  announcing  the  interim  principal  assigned  to 
Otter  Hill  well  before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Release  time  for 
the  interim  principal  was  provided  by  the  superintendent  so  a 
smooth  transition  for  Otter  Hill  staff,  students,  parents,  and  SIP 
plans  could  be  accomplished. 

The  relationship  between  the  Otter  Hill  superintendent  and 
central  office  and  the  Otter  Hill  principal,  SIP  team  and  staff  could 
be  pictured  as  flocks  of  geese,  flying  together.  Note  that  the  graphic 
depicts  the  superintendent  leading  the  SIP  effort  for  the  school 
district,  but  the  principal  is  at  the  head  of  the  flock  within  the 
Otter  Hill  school  setting.  The  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Personnel 
is  acting  as  a liaison  between  the  two  levels  of  the  SIP  flock. 

Within  the  Otter  Hill  level  of  the  flock  of  geese,  the  SIP  team  and 
Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  take  turns  leading  the  SIP  effort, 
rotating  this  leadership  role  with  the  principal.  Most  staff  are  in 
formation  with  the  leadership  of  the  Otter  Hill  flock,  but  some  staff 
are  lagging  behind.  While  the  laggards  may  have  changed  the  smooth 
formation  of  the  flock,  they  are  traveling  in  the  right  direction  but 
are  just  somewhat  behind. 

The  Otter  Hill  graphic  was  developed  with  the  Otter  Hill  SIP 
team  and  principal  in  this  sequence.  The  teachers  on  the  Otter  Hill 
SIP  team  met  with  this  researcher  to  review  the  Otter  Hill  case 
report.  While  at  that  meeting,  the  group  discussed  a graphic  model 
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that  would  describe  the  working  relationship  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  and  staff.  Later,  when 
the  principal  met  with  this  researcher  to  review  the  Otter  Hill  case 
report,  she  assisted  with  modifying  that  model. 

Transaction  or  Transformation:  The  Superintendent's  Perceptions  of 

Otter  Hill's  SIP  Accomplishments 


Superintendent  Hampshire  expressed  Otter  Hill's  SIP  gains  in 
transformation  terms.  He  said  he  observed  gains  in  three  areas 
during  these  first  two  years  of  SIP  at  Otter  Hill.  First,  he  observed" 
a sense  of  ownership  of  the  program  by  staff."  Second,  "the  staff  is 
closer,  there  is  a better  working  relationship  between  the  certified 
and  non-certified  people."  And  third,  "they  are  identifying  and 
attacking  certain  kinds  of  problems  that  have  always  been  around 
that  they  now  have  a means  of  working  on"  (Supt.  Hampshire, 
6/18/92). 

When  the  principal  was  asked  about  major  accomplishments 
through  MEEP,  one  mentioned  by  Margo  was  the  relationship  between 
the  central  office  and  Otter  Hill's  needs. 

I guess  the  other  part  of  that  is  the  Back-to-School  night.  You 
know  when  I came  in  I asked  the  superintendent  if  I could  have 
a back  to  school  night  because  they  used  to  have  it  years  ago. 
He  said,  "The  teachers  won't  come  in  for  that."  Now,  we  are 
able  to  work  it  so  we  can  take  comp,  time  off  on  a workshop 
day.  There  is  more  flexibility  in  working  with  the  central 
office  . . . [and  a]  better  understanding  of  the  middle  school 
needs  by  the  district  office  and  that  is  the  other  thing. 
(Principal,  Exit  Interview,  6/18/92) 
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The  relationship  between  the  superintendent  and  the  Otter  Hill 
staff  had  made  a positive  difference  as  SIP  was  introduced  at  Otter 
Hill  Middle  School.  The  pattern  established  laid  an  important 
foundation  to  the  success  of  Otter  Hill's  school  improvement  efforts 
in  the  years  to  come. 


Summary 

This  chapter  was  comprised  of  a case  study  report  for  the  SIP 
efforts  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  This  case  study  report  included 
seven  sections.  The  first  section  explored  the  skills,  behaviors, 
attitudes,  and  values  of  the  principal  involved  in  SIP  efforts.  The 
second  section  reported  changes  in  the  principal's  role  because  of 
Otter  Hill  Middle  School's  involvement  in  SIP.  The  third  section 
addressed  leadership  sharing  changes  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  SIP  into  the  school.  These  included  emerging 
leadership  and  ways  the  school  facilitated  leadership  sharing.  The 
fourth  section  explored  the  affect  of  the  introduction  of  SIP  on  the 
group  cohesion  of  the  Otter  Hill  staff  members.  Section  five 
reported  the  observable  results  of  the  introduction  of  SIP  at  Otter 
Hill.  This  section  included  goals  that  were  set  and  the  progress 
made  regarding  these  goals  and  changes  in  decision  making  that 
occurred  because  of  the  school's  involvement  in  SIP.  Section  six 
reported  placement  of  Otter  Hill's  staff  with  regard  to  the 
following:  (a)  Kendrick's  (1988)  "Stages  of  Transformation  for 

Leaders,'  (b)  Porthan's  (1991)  "Levels  and  Transitions:  Team  Building 
for  Transformation,"  (c)  Peck's  (1987)  "Characteristics  of  Bonded 
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Communities,"  and  (d)  a pre  and  post  survey  of  the  Otter  Hill  staff 
regarding  placement  on  the  twelve  items  found  in  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program's  "Building  Assessment 
Instrument."  Section  seven  reported  on  the  relationship  of  the 
superintendent  of  Otter  Hill's  school  district  and  the  affects  on  this 
relationship  of  SIP  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School. 

Chapter  VII  will  present  a cross  case  analysis  of  the  data 
presented  in  both  the  Otter  Hill  Case  Report  (this  chapter)  and  the 
Meadows  Case  Report  (Chapter  VI).  Conclusions  and 
recommendations  may  be  found  in  Chapter  VIII. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MEADOWS  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
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Background  and  History 


Meadows  Middle  School 

Meadows  Middle  School  is  an  old  building  located  in  a small, 
mostly  rural  community  that  is  quickly  becoming  attached  to  a large 
metropolitan  area.  While  there  is  a freeway  access  within  a few 
miles;  country  roads,  cows  and  farm  fields  are  still  part  of  the 
approach  from  any  direction.  Eventually,  the  approach  to  the  school 
leads  to  a street  where  small  businesses  and  bars  are  across  from 
two  of  the  town's  schools  and  a third  school  is  only  a block  away. 

The  Meadows  Middle  School  brick  building  has  served  many 
students  in  its  years.  While  the  three  floor  building  is  well  kept  and 
clean,  the  floor  design  and  materials  indicate  a history  that  likely 
began  in  the  1950s.  The  membership  of  a large  Catholic  church 
located  nearby  served  as  the  original  owner  of  the  Meadows  Middle 
School  facility,  so  the  building  has  a strong  place  in  the  history  of 
the  community. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  study,  Meadows  Middle  School  housed 
about  410  students  in  grades  five  through  eight.  During  the  second 
year  of  this  study,  the  1991-92  school  year,  the  Meadows  building 
housed  about  325  students  in  grades  six  through  eight.  An  additional 
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143  students  and  six  staff  members  were  located  at  an  expanded 
site  one  block  away  during  the  second  year  of  this  study.  The 
Meadows  principal  was  also  responsible  for  supervising  this  second 
site  and  the  site  was  staffed  with  teachers  who  worked  at  Meadows 
originally  and  then  were  transferred. 

The  initial  contact  with  the  principal  of  Meadows  Middle 
School  was  in  October,  1990.  The  principal,  Bruce  Bob,  agreed  to  the 
school's  involvement,  noting  that  Meadows  was  beginning  its  third 
year  in  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP).  He 
also  reported  the  MEEP  team  and  staff  were  undergoing  many 
changes  due  to  the  building  of  a new  secondary  school  and  the 
accompanying  staff  and  student  grade-level  adjustments. 

The  principal's  prediction  that  the  staff  would  be  undergoing 
many  changes  proved  to  be  an  understatement.  While  six  teachers 
were  moved  to  an  extended  elementary  site  during  the  second  year  of 
the  study,  two  of  them  were  serving  on  the  Meadows  MEEP  team. 
Another  two  of  the  MEEP  team  members  traveled  between  the  two 
sites,  one  as  a physical  education  teacher  and  the  other  as  a 
counselor.  By  the  conclusion  of  this  two  year  study,  only  one  MEEP 
team  member  was  to  remain  full  time  at  Meadows  during  the  next 
school  year.  A special  education  teacher  serving  on  the  MEEP  team 
had  been  added  to  the  list  of  itinerant  teachers  and  even  the 
principal  was  being  transferred  to  the  extended  site  as  a part  of  its 
conversion  to  a full  elementary  school. 

The  application  papers  for  the  Meadows  Middle  School  entry 
into  MEEP,  the  Minnesota  model  for  SIP,  were  dated  February,  1988. 
Meadow's  staff  members  joining  the  MEEP  team  were  trained  during 
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the  summer  of  1988  and  the  school  actually  embarked  on  its  first 
planned  school  improvement  efforts  in  the  fall  of  1988.  By  1990,  all 
of  the  schools  within  this  school  district  were  involved  in  the 
Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program. 

The  School  District 

Meadows  Middle  School  was  located  in  a small  school  district 
that  had  been  traditionally  rural.  Schools  in  the  district  were 
located  in  two  small  towns. 

This  districts  close  proximity  to  a major  metropolitan  area 
made  it  a community  that  was  beginning  to  both  expand  and  become 
absorbed  as  the  suburban  population  moved  out  in  search  of  quiet 
areas.  The  community  was  just  beginning  to  experience  the 
introduction  of  apartment  complexes  and  small  strip  shopping 
centers. 

Growth  in  the  community  caused  the  school  district  to  expand. 
While  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education  recommended 
that  the  district  expand  by  adding  an  elementary  school  (Interview, 
5/12/92),  the  school  board  decided  to  build  a new  secondary  school 
and  then  adjust  for  the  expanded  elementary  school  needs  within  the 
remaining  school  district  facilities. 

The  adjustment  for  the  elementary  school  greatly  affected 
Meadows  Middle  School  over  the  two  years  of  this  study.  The 
proposed  1990-91  transition  of  fifth  grade  to  the  expanded  site 
raised  security  issues  among  the  middle  school  staff  and  consumed 
SIP  agenda  time  at  the  Meadows  School  MEEP  team  meetings.  Even 
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though  the  superintendent  established  an  Elementary  Planning 
Committee  to  deal  with  scheduling  and  materials,  staff  were 
worried  about  district-wide  concerns,  such  as  how  staff  transfer 
decisions  would  be  made  and  how  classroom  space  and  materials 
would  be  distributed. 

The  concerns  of  the  1990-91  year,  however,  were  diminished 
by  the  concerns  that  developed  among  the  Meadows  staff  members 
during  the  second  year  of  this  study.  School  board  plans  regarding 
the  fate  of  the  Meadows  Middle  School  staff,  students  and  facility 
changed  direction  several  times  during  the  1991-92  school  year. 

The  first  school  board  plan  was  to  continue  housing  middle  school 
students  at  the  Meadows  site  when  the  new  secondary  school  opened 
but  to  limit  Meadows  to  grades  seven  and  eight.  Next,  in  December 
of  1991,  the  school  board  decided  to  close  the  Meadows  facility  for 
a few  years,  placing  all  students,  grade  seven  and  above,  in  the  new 
secondary  facility.  This  second  plan  still  placed  grades  five  and  six 
at  the  former  secondary  school,  then  designated  for  remodeling  as  an 
elementary  school  facility.  The  new  secondary  site  had  space 
enough  and  the  closing  of  Meadows  was  viewed  as  a cost  saving 
measure.  However,  the  public  credibility  lost  in  closing  a school 
while  opening  a new  school  and  community  objections  to  closing  an 
important  historical  facility  caused  the  school  board  to  revisit  the 
issue  (Principal,  Interview,  4/9/92). 

The  Meadows  staff  reacted  to  the  proposed  losing  of  their 
facility  by  unanimously  petitioning  the  school  board  for  the  middle 
school  to  be  housed  at  the  old  secondary  facility,  now  designated  to 
house  the  elementary  school  grades  (Panel  interview,  5/8/92).  The 
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Meadow's  staff  request  would  have  utilized  home  economics  and 
shop  facilities  without  remodeling  these  facilities  out  of  the 
structure  in  order  to  meet  the  elementary  school  needs  for  space. 

The  school  board  agreed  to  revisit  their  last  decision,  and  so  the 
question  of  closing  the  middle  school  or  having  it  open  was  again 
completely  opened  for  discussion. 

Finally,  the  school  board  decided  to  keep  the  Meadows  building 
open  and  to  house  grades  seven  and  eight  in  the  Meadows  facility. 

This  April,  1992  decision  was  partly  motivated  by  a desire  to  avoid 
the  expensive  remodeling  made  necessary  with  the  eventual  need  for 
reopening  the  Meadows  building.  A building  closed  and  then  reopened 
would  have  to  be  brought  into  compliance  with  updated  Minnesota 
building  codes.  The  updated  sprinkler  system  alone  would  have  cost 
almost  $120,000. 

The  school  board's  series  of  decision  changes  caused  many 
uncertain  situations  at  Meadows  throughout  the  1991-92  school 
year.  It  interfered  with  SIP  at  Meadows  Middle  School  through  the 
amount  of  staff  time  devoted  to  the  lack  of  staff  security.  Staff 
were  uncertain  of  their  location  for  the  next  school  year  until  April 
and  the  principal  at  Meadows  was  uncertain  about  his  placement 
until  June  of  1992.  No  new  principal  had  been  hired  for  the  Meadows 
site  as  school  dismissed  for  the  summer.  No  transition  plans  had 
been  made  for  the  staff  or  students. 


The  Staff  at  Meadows  Middle  School 
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The  teaching  staff  at  Meadows  Middle  School  was  mostly  male. 
Staff  meetings  typically  filled  four  to  five  tables  in  the  media 
center  with  17-20  staff  members  in  attendance  and  seated  by 
gender.  The  Staff  Handbook  listed  16  males  and  eight  females  on  the 
teaching  staff.  Six  of  the  Meadows  staff  members  served  itinerant 
or  part-time  roles. 

In  addition  to  the  male  principal,  the  office  staff  included  one 
full  time  female  secretary  and  one  female  paraprofessional  who 
worked  in  the  office  area  as  a part  of  her  assignment.  These  two 
women  appeared  to  work  well  together  and  would  be  found  hurriedly 
working  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  early  adolescents  as  each  day 
began. 

This  researcher  found  the  secretary  difficult  to  get  to  know. 
Two  years  of  regularly  coming  through  the  office  produced  only  one 
casual  conversation  between  the  secretary  and  this  researcher.  She 
was  very  business-like,  worked  hard,  appeared  to  be  quiet  in  her 
approach  to  her  job,  and  was  well  entrenched  in  her  way  of 
accomplishing  her  tasks.  While  a large  Macintosh  computer  sat  on  a 
desk  in  the  office  area,  the  secretary  was  very  uncomfortable  in 
using  it  and  avoided  the  computer. 

The  lead  custodian  was  a staff  member  who  had  earned  the 
trust  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  One  candid  interview  with  a teacher 
occurred  in  the  main  staff  lounge,  at  the  teacher's  suggestion.  The 
custodian  was  present  during  most  of  the  interview  and  it  was 
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apparent  that  the  teacher  knew  she  could  trust  him  with  very 
confidential  information  (Interview,  5/12/92). 

Staff  meetings  and  workshops  within  the  school  were  open 
only  to  teachers  and  the  principal,  with  one  exception.  A parent 
served  on  the  MEEP  team  for  both  years  of  this  study  and  she 
attended  MEEP  team  meetings  regularly  and  attended  at  least  one 
Meadows  staff  workshop  day.  She  entered  into  the  discussions  with 
the  staff,  openly  sharing  her  perspective  as  a parent. 

Getting  to  know  the  staff  members,  other  than  the  teaching 
staff,  was  a challenge.  Since  the  cooks,  custodians,  and  office  staff 
were  not  a part  of  the  school's  workshops  or  meetings,  this 
researcher  rarely  saw  them.  These  staff  groups  were  never 
introduced  to  this  researcher,  and  there  was  no  interaction  time  or 
place  where  this  researcher  had  a opportunity  to  get  to  know  them. 
However,  the  lead  custodian  and  office  paraprofessional  frequented 
the  lounge  and  so  were  more  accessible  than  the  cooks,  night 
custodian  or  office  secretary. 

The  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  Team 

The  years  of  this  study  were  the  third  and  fourth  years  for 
Meadows  Middle  School's  involvement  in  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP),  Minnesota's  model  for  SIP.  Not  only 
did  this  researcher  observe  a large  turnover  on  the  Meadow's  MEEP 
team  during  the  1990-91  and  1991-92  school  years,  interviews 
produced  information  that  the  composition  of  the  MEEP  team 
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membership  changed  dramatically  between  the  first  two  years  and 
the  third  year  of  SIP  as  well. 

Initially,  Meadows  Middle  School  applied  for  acceptance  into 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  in  February  of 
1988.  Once  accepted,  the  first  MEEP  team  was  made  up  of 
volunteers  from  the  staff.  The  first  Meadows  MEEP  team  included 
five  members:  Bruce,  the  principal;  Jack,  Clark,  Rodney,  and  Karen, 
all  teachers  on  the  Meadows  staff.  Rodney  and  Karen  were  husband 
and  wife.  These  original  MEEP  team  members  received  their  new 
member  training  during  the  summer  of  1988  and  began  their  work  in 
the  fall  of  1988. 

Research  regarding  the  first  two  years  of  MEEP  at  Meadows 
indicated  that  the  initial  two  years  were  quite  productive,  but 
frustrating.  Following  two  years  of  productive  work,  three  of  the 
original  MEEP  team  members  resigned,  leaving  the  principal  and  Jack 
as  remaining  original  members  on  the  team  as  Meadows  began  its 
third  year  in  planned  school  improvement. 

Several  reasons  for  the  resignations  of  three  original  MEEP 
team  members  were  uncovered  through  interviews.  First,  the  MEEP 
team  members  discovered  that  most  other  districts  new  member 
trainees  received  a stipend  from  their  district  for  giving  up  a week 
of  their  summer  vacation  time  to  attend  the  state-wide  MEEP 
training  workshops.  Since  there  was  no  stipend  available  for  the 
Meadows  MEEP  team,  they  requested  that  their  required  supervision 
of  students  during  a preparation  time  be  traded  for  the  time  they 
spent  in  SIP  team  meetings.  This  request  was  denied  (Jack, 
Interviews,  5/1/92  and  5/2/92).  However,  these  MEEP  team 
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members  worked  on  the  team  for  two  years  and  then  three  of  the 
four  teacher  members. 

Much  was  accomplished  during  those  first  two  years  of  MEEP. 

During  this  time  frame  the  discipline  policy  was  written,  and 
goals  on  school  climate  were  set.  There  had  been  sexual 
harassment  among  the  staff  and  the  staff  did  not  get  along 
well. 

When  asked  to  define  sexual  harassment  Jack  explained 
that  some  staff  were  constantly  doing  some  things  that  goaded 
others  and  the  others  were  complaining  about  the  problem.  The 
MEEP  team  tackled  this  problem  by  putting  out  a survey  asking 
staff  to  list  their  pet  peeves  in  staff  relationships.  The  MEEP 
team  then  published  this  list  of  pet  peeves  and  Jack  noted  that 
this  did  much  to  confront  the  harassment  issues  and  eliminate 
cliques  among  staff. 

Then  the  group  ran  into  resistance  from  the  principal 
(Bruce)  in  the  area  of  discipline.  Bruce  has  a counseling  background 
and  the  staff  felt  the  need  for  a firmer  approach  than  did  the 
principal.  That  was  when  the  three  members  quit  the  team. 
(Researcher’s  field  notes  following  informal  interviews  with  Jack, 

5/1/92  and  5/2/92) 

The  Meadows  MEEP  team,  at  the  beginning  of  this  two  year 
study  in  the  fall  of  1990  and  in  their  third  year  in  SIP,  was  almost 
an  entirely  new  team.  Only  the  principal  and  Jack  remained  from  the 
original  MEEP  team.  Jack  was  a grade  six  and  eight  science  teacher. 

The  six  additional  members  of  the  1990-91  MEEP  team  included 
Wally,  a physical  education  teacher;  Winona,  a grade  five  teacher; 

Roger,  a grade  five  social  studies  and  math  teacher;  Naomi,  a 
counselor;  Sally,  a special  education  teacher;  and  Patti,  a parent. 

During  the  second  year  of  this  study,  several  more  changes  in 
the  MEEP  team  occurred.  Both  Roger  and  Winona  were  transferred  to 
the  extending  elementary  site  full  time,  eliminating  them  from  the 
Meadows  MEEP  team.  Kelly,  a fifth  grade  teacher,  and  Loni,  a special 
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education  teacher  were  added  to  the  Meadows  MEEP  team.  Wally, 
Naomi,  Sally  and  Bruce,  the  principal,  had  responsibilities  at  both 
sites  but  stayed  on  the  Meadows  MEEP  team.  Jack  was  the  only 
remaining  full  time  teaching  member  of  the  Meadows  MEEP  team. 

The  Principal  of  Meadows  Middle  School 

Bruce  Bob  was  serving  his  second  position  as  a principal  while 
at  Meadows  Middle  School.  The  1990-91  school  year,  the  first  year 
of  this  study,  was  Bruce's  fourth  year  as  a principal  at  this  site.  His 
previous  position  had  been  in  a small  rural  school  district  within  the 
state  of  Minnesota. 

The  principal's  office  at  Meadows  Middle  School  was  adjacent 
to  the  main  office  area.  As  one  might  expect  with  an  older  building, 
it  was  small,  perhaps  eight  by  ten  feet.  There  was  room  enough  for 
one  small  bookcase,  a hanging  plant  and  the  principal's  desk.  The 
principal  had  to  sit  at  his  desk  and  invite  a guest  to  sit  at  the  one 
chair  opposite  the  desk  since  there  was  no  other  furniture 
configuration  that  would  work  in  the  space.  The  room  had  one 
window  with  a close  range  view  of  other  parts  of  the  building  and  a 
long  distance  view  of  another  district  school  and  corn  fields. 

The  Principal's  Skills  in  Planned  School  Improvement 
Relationships  with  students 

"The  kids  really  like  Bruce.  He  relates  well  with  them.  He 
knows  their  names.  He  was  a counselor”  (Winona,  Interview, 
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5/9/91).  The  principal's  strength  in  relationships  with  students 
quoted  here  was  clearly  substantiated  through  shadowing  the 
principal.  Students  apparently  felt  free  to  approach  the  principal 
and  speak  with  him.  They  interacted  openly  with  Bruce,  trusting  him 
with  their  fears  and  sometimes  asking  for  his  assistance  with 
something. 

Skills  in  discipline  of  students 

Because  of  a school  climate  goal  set  through  SIP,  the  principal 
improved  his  skills  in  the  area  of  discipline  (Group  Interview, 

5/8/92).  Prior  to  involvement  in  this  study  but  through  SIP,  the 
MEEP  team  developed  a task  force  to  deal  with  the  area  of  discipline 
and  spent  time  on  this  topic  with  the  entire  staff.  The  task  force 
developed  a discipline  referral  and  reward  system  that  had  clear 
guidelines.  They  shared  this  with  the  staff  and  the  staff  worked 
hard  to  implement  the  new  system.  Together,  they  made  a 
significant  difference  in  the  behavior  of  students  within  their 
school.  During  the  first  year  of  the  new  system,  there  were  122 
discipline  referrals  to  the  principal.  By  the  third  year,  there  were 
only  14  referrals  by  the  beginning  of  January. 

While  originally,  some  staff  members  thought  the  principal 
was  "lax  on  discipline"  (Winona,  Interview,  5/9/91),  the  principal 
willingly  took  responsibility  for  his  roles  within  the  collaborative 
discipline  system.  He  handled  the  office  detentions  and  acted  as  the 
administrator  of  the  discipline  referral  and  reward  system.  He  also 
regularly  placed  this  topic  on  the  agenda  for  MEEP  team  meetings, 
thus  fostering  continuance  of  the  plan  and  growth  among  the  staff  in 
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this  area.  "I  back  him  up  on  discipline,  it  makes  the  job  easier" 
(Winona,  Interview,  5/9/91). 

Organizational  skills 

Generally,  the  principal  is  "very  organized  and  neat"  (Winona, 
Interview,  5/9/91).  Bruce  is  the  person  who  always  sets  all 
meeting  agendas,  takes  charge  of  the  staff  meetings,  MEEP  team 
meetings  or  staff  workshop  days. 

Bruce's  skills  in  the  area  of  organization  made  the  planning  for 
the  transition  to  the  new  elementary  site  much  easier  for  the  staff 
members  moving  to  that  site.  In  addition  to  hiring  the  staff,  Bruce 
organized  weekly  meetings  with  the  newly  assigned  staff  and  with 
the  Meadows  staff  assigned  to  transfer  to  the  new  site  in  the  fall  of 
1992.  This  was  crucial  because  some  of  the  staff  members  had 
taught  at  the  middle  school  for  20  or  more  years  and  were 
frightened  of  the  move  to  an  elementary  school.  A teacher  assigned 
to  the  new  site  but  still  teaching  at  Meadows  noted,  "That  building 
is  more  organized,  we  do  know  where  we  are  going  over  there.  ...  I 
think  he  likes  doing  that.  And  he  can  see  what  needs  to  be  done  so  he 
is  thinking  of  it"  (Nancy,  Interview,  5/12/92). 

Through  the  principal's  planned  meetings  and  directed  work 
division,  this  group  of  staff  members  was  able  to  accomplish  the 
tasks  necessary  in  the  opening  of  a new  school.  The  materials  were 
ordered,  the  schedules  were  complete,  and  the  report  cards  were  in 
progress  by  May,  1992. 
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Researcher:  Who  did  that  organization? 

Nancy:  I think  Bruce.  He‘s  done  a really  good  job  of  that.  He 
meets  with  us  every  other  week.  He  meets  with  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grade  teachers  every  other  week  and  then  he  includes  the 
third  and  the  sixth  every  other  week.  He  meets  with  us  every 
week,  actually. 

Researcher:  OK.  With  somebody  once  a week-- 

Nancy:  He's  really  adamant  about  that,  the  meetings  take 
place.  And  that  there's  been  some  progress  and  he  gives  us 
something  to  work  on  each  week.  "Next  week  let's  come  back 
with  the  report  cards  all  done."  That  sort  of  thing.  (Interview, 
5/12/92) 

Collaboration  with  staff 

Collaboration  was  an  skill  area  where  the  principal  chose  to 
pay  special  attention,  where  he  did  "a  lot  of  planning  ahead,  trying  to 
get  others  involved"  (Principal,  Interview,  6/16/92).  The  principal 
was  sometimes  observed  utilizing  collaboration  skills  with  staff 
members,  especially  those  serving  on  the  MEEP  team.  One  such 
example  occurred  when  the  principal  asked  Wally  to  stop  in  his 
office  so  the  principal  could  receive  Wally's  input  on  the  needs  for  a 
new  adaptive  physical  education  teacher  (MEEP  team  meeting, 

4/9/92).  Other  common  examples  included  the  MEEP  team's 
collaboration  on  student  rewards  and  teacher  incentive  rewards, 
both  discussed  and  decided  at  each  MEEP  team  meeting  as  a result  of 
earlier  staff  SIP  decisions. 

While  the  principal's  directed  work  division  skills  (described 
under  "Organization"  skills  above)  got  tasks  accomplished,  these 
appeared  to  be  collaboration  skills  under  development.  The 
principal's  collaboration  skills  were  developed  to  the  point  where  he 
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could  discuss  aspects  of  a problem  with  the  MEEP  team,  but  he  had 
not  yet  moved  his  skills  to  being  able  to  use  the  MEEP  team  members 
as  a resource  for  solutions  to  the  problem. 

One  example  of  this  phenomena  occurred  at  a MEEP  team 
meeting  following  the  attendance  of  some  MEEP  team  members  at 
the  1991  state-wide  MEEP  Leadership  Conference.  The  principal  had 
not  attended  that  conference  but  Wally,  Roger,  Winona,  Sally  and 
Naomi  had  attended  the  conference.  They  had  returned  with  some 
fresh  views  regarding  the  staff  relationship  problems  that  existed 
at  Meadows  Middle  School.  Naomi  suggested  that  they  bring  in  a 
speaker  on  social  skills  for  the  students.  Roger  pointed  out  that  the 
speaker  to  whom  Naomi  was  referring  talked  about  "building  trust 
relationships  with  the  staff  first,  before  you  build  trust  among  the 
students"  (MEEP  team  meeting,  5/2/91).  The  MEEP  team  members 
were  open  about  the  problem  and  agreed  that  the  problem  was 
serious.  In  fact,  Naomi  felt  the  problem  was  so  large  among  the 
staff  that  she  justified  the  speaker  for  the  students  by  saying,  "...  I 
don't  think  we  can  get  the  whole  staff  to  work  together"  (MEEP  team 
meeting,  5/2/91).  The  principal  had  not  attended  the  conference, 
but  he  agreed  to  a speaker  at  the  fall  workshop  and  gave  Naomi  the 
power  to  get  the  speaker  set  up.  He  did  not  comment  on  the  MEEP 
team's  collective  observation  that  staff  relationships  were  a 
serious  problem  within  their  school.  Nor  did  he  provide  any  avenue 
for  the  MEEP  team  and  staff  to  work  on  correcting  the  staff 
relationship  problems. 

A second  example  of  this  phenomena  occurred  at  the  state- 
wide MEEP  Leadership  Conference  in  the  spring  of  1992,  where  the 
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principal  attended  half  of  the  three  day  conference.  The  MEEP  team 
members  and  principal  were  gathered  for  a few  minutes  of 
debriefing  following  a morning  of  attending  workshop  sessions.  The 
teachers  were  excited  and  were  brimming  with  ideas. 

Sally  said  she  wants  a chance  to  look  at  the  big  picture  for 
grades  3-6,  7-8  and  K-12.  She  feels  the  big  picture  needs  to 
include  inclusion  of  special  education  students. 

Loni  brought  up  building  goals  and  noted  these  should  be  a 
part  of  the  picture. 

Sally  returned  to  the  idea  of  inclusion  of  special 
education  and  said  they  need  to  set  up  an  in-service  for  all 
staff.  Bruce  asked  Sally  if  she  would  like  some  time  during 
the  fall  workshop  to  do  this.  Kelly  added  that  they  might  be 
able  to  bring  in  a speaker  at  that  time.  Bruce  repeated  this 
idea,  saying,  “Get  someone  to  come  in." 

The  group  mulled  these  ideas  around  for  a few  minutes. 
Eventually,  Bruce  repeated  the  idea,  looking  at  Sally  as  he 
spoke,  "Find  a guest  speaker  and  plan  for  the  fall  workshop 
days.  Then  see  me  to  schedule  it  in." 

Jack  added  that  some  students  won't  go  out  of  the  room 
for  special  education.  He  sited  the  example  of  one  boy  who 
refuses  assistance  with  testing  or  any  other  service. 

Loni  explained  this  is  the  reason  they  should  put  two 
teachers  in  the  room  at  once  and  introduce  both  the  special 
education  teacher  and  mainstream  teacher  as  teachers.  Again 
there  was  some  discussion  as  to  how  this  could  be 
accomplished. 

Bruce  noted  this  is  hard  to  schedule  because  of  some 
staff  being  shared  between  the  elementary  school  and  the 
middle  school. 

Sally  repeated  that  this  is  why  they  need  to  look  at  the 
big  picture. 

Bruce  suggested  that  the  group  now  head  to  lunch  and  all 
arose  from  the  outdoor  patio  table  and  headed  into  the  building. 
(Researcher's  Field  notes,  4/31/92) 

Again,  the  principal's  solution  to  a problem  was  to  suggest 
that  the  MEEP  team  bring  in  a speaker  on  the  topic.  Even  though  the 
teachers  on  the  MEEP  team  were  already  discussing  possible 
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solutions,  the  principal  contributed  nothing  to  that  discussion  and 
ended  the  discussion  by  moving  the  group  off  to  eat  lunch. 

Behaviors  of  the  Principal 
Everything  will  be  fine 

his  buffer  behavior  used  by  the  principal  involved  assuring  the 
staff  things  would  work  out  fine  when  they  had  concerns  regarding 
various  district  level  issues.  Many  examples  of  this  behavior 
occurred  during  the  two  years  of  this  study,  usually  involving  staff 
concerns  for  their  own  security  and  fair  treatment  from  the 
superintendent.  For  example,  Roger  was  concerned  about  whether 
there  would  be  enough  classrooms  for  the  move  of  the  fifth  grade  to 
the  expanded  site  the  district  was  adding  on  to  a current  secondary 
school  facility.  Bruce  assured  him  there  would  be  enough 
classrooms  (MEEP  team  meeting,  11/29/90). 

Sometimes  this  buffer  behavior  caused  the  principal  either  to 
miss  the  point  of  the  staff  concern  expressed  or  to  appear  to  so  do 
as  he  defended  the  superintendent's  actions.  At  this  same  MEEP 
team  meeting  on  11/29/90,  Roger's  initial  question  opened  the  way 
for  ten  minutes  of  MEEP  team  member  questions  regarding  a host  of 
staff  concerns  about  the  move  of  fifth  grade  to  the  expanded  site  in 
the  upcoming  fall. 

Winona,  to  Bruce:  When  the  staff  will  find  out  who  is  going 
over  there  and  if  they  will  have  any  input? 

Bruce:  I feel  they  will  certainly  be  given  an  opportunity  for 

input  on  going  over  there  if  they  have  been  here  for  a year  or 
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two.  I couldn't  give  a deadline  but  I'm  sure  it  will  be  right 
after  Christmas." 

Winona:  Is  that  what  your  administrative  meeting  will  be 

about  on  Friday? 

Bruce:  We  may  talk  about  this  topic  but  it  just  a regular 
administrative  meeting. 

Roger:  I have  a concern  about  staff  morale.  I have  heard 
comments  from  staff  here  who  are  worried  that  they  will  not 
have  the  top  options  to  teach  fifth  grade  in  the  new  setting. 
They  wonder  "is  it  fair  if  teachers  in  grades  one  through  four 
over  there  (at  another  district  school)  will  have  the  option  of 
moving  into  one  of  these  fifth  grade  rooms  when  they  did  not 
apply  to  teach  fifth  and  there  are  eight  teachers  now  teaching 
fifth  and  sixth  who  are  qualified?" 

Winona:  That  is  a valid  question. 

(OC:  At  this  Sally,  the  special  education  teacher,  responds  and 
both  Roger  and  Winona  turn  her  way  and  my  camera  catches  a 
direct  shot  of  the  looks  on  their  faces.  Both  Roger  and  Winona 
have  extremely  concerned  looks  on  their  faces.  Bruce,  the 
principal,  has  his  mouth  open  to  respond  but  Sally  talks  first.) 

Sally:  It  seems  that  the  ones  now  teaching  fifth  and  sixth 

should  be  the  ones  who  get  to  choose  first. 

Bruce:  I--I--I  don't  know-- 

Roger:  Maybe  this  isn't  the  place  to  ask.  I mean,  it  seems  like 
a valid  question. 

Bruce:  Well,  it's  hard  to  answer  that.  It's  hard  to  put  a finger 
on  what  is  right.  I mean-- 

Sally:  So  seniority  rules? 

Bruce:  No,  I don't  think  so.  I mean,  Winona  came  in  as  a tutor. 
Does  that  mean  we  have  to  keep  her  as  tutor  and  that  we 
wouldn't  give  her  some  kind  of  opportunity  to  have  her  own 
classroom?  That  doesn't  seem  fair.  Some  special  ed.  teachers 
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are  now  in  the  classroom.  I don't  know.  I think  there  are  six 
classrooms  over  there,  it's  off  from  the  other  classrooms,  you 
need  some  strong  teachers  over  there.  I think  it's  going  to  take 
some  extra  work.  I think  that,  to  me,  [it]  would  be  really 
important  to  find  those  people  who  could  do  the  job." 


Winona:  You  would  be  the  supervising  principal? 

Bruce:  I think  so. 

(OC:  Winona  asks  about  a couple  of  potential  people  to  serve  as 
principal.) 

Bruce:  I don't  think  so.  I think  I will  be  expected  to  handle  two 
jobs.  (Spoken  softly.) 

(OC:  Bruce  goes  on  to  say  they  could  get  into  a lot  of  nit-picky 
stuff  on  this,  but  that  someone  is  going  to  have  to  make  a 
decision  somewhere  along  the  line  and  that  they  need  to  try  to 
be  as  fair  as  possible.  He  declares  that  he  would  want  people's 
input  in  the  process.) 

Wally:  There  might  be  15  people  that  want  those  six  positions. 

Bruce:  And  the  situation  will  again  change  for  the  next  year 
because  there  will  then  be  four  fifth  grades  and  more  sixth 
grades.  You  just  try  to  be  as  fair  as  possible. 

Winona:  It  is  just  a one  year  thing. 

Naomi:  If  there  are  problems,  I imagine  that  I will  have  to  go 
over  there  too.  I wonder  if  this  will  be  done  by  going  over 
there  an  hour  a day? 

Patti,  the  parent:  What,  then  the  problems  will  be  limited  to 
that  hour.  (They  both  laugh.) 

Bruce  chuckles,  then  says:  OK,  so  on  Friday  we  [the 
administrative  team]  will  be  meeting  and  hopefully  will 
address  this  again. 
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Roger:  Do  you  want  a list  of  concerns  to  take  with  you? 

Bruce:  I don't  think  so. 

Roger:  You  may  want  the  schedule  concerns,  the  band  concerns, 
the  music  concerns,  things  like  that. 

Bruce:  I will  mention  the  fifth  grade  concern.  I mean,  I don't 

think  it  is  a real  big  concern,  but  if  that  is  what  people  are 
saying--that  doesn't  make  sense  to  me--but  if  people  are 
concerned  about  it,  then  we  should  talk  about  it  and  get  this 
narrowed  down.  A lot  of  those  concerns  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  Dr.  Tasmas  [the  superintendent]. 

Winona:  They  built  the  new  schedule  assuming  that  we  would 
use  the  same  teacher's  hour,  etc.,  as  before.  We  did  work  it  out 
so  every  gym  time,  music  time,  etc.,  is  scheduled. 

(OC:  Both  Roger  and  Winona  are  serving  on  an  Elementary 
Planning  Committee  that  is  addressing  this  situation,  along 
with  the  principal.) 

Roger:  Then  we  are  now  stuck  until  some  of  that  other  stuff 
gets  done? 

Bruce:  Ya.  It's  going  to  work  out. 

(OC:  Roger  is  in  full  view  of  the  camera  and  has  a stressed  look 
on  his  face  and  his  hands  are  clenched  together  with  a pen 
sticking  up  between  them) 

Bruce  continues:  OK,  time  is  going--fast. 

(OC:  Everyone  turns  around  at  this  to  look  at  the  clock  on  the 
wall  behind  me.  It  read  7:55.)  (MEEP  team  meeting,  11/29/90) 

These  representatives  of  the  staff  were  expressing  real  safety 

issues  for  themselves  and  for  the  staff,  but  Bruce  either  missed  the 

signs  or  was  deliberately  working  hard  to  assure  the  staff  that 

things  would  be  fine.  When  interviewed  later  and  asked  directly 

about  the  staff  concerns  regarding  the  move,  the  principal  expressed 
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his  own  safety  concerns  and  discussed  his  method  for  dealing  with 
the  situation. 

Bruce:  Not  knowing  exactly  what  will  happen-seniority-- 

tenure--will  I have  a say?  There  are  lots  of  questions  on  the 
move.  I hate  to  commit  myself,  I keep  the  avenues  open  and 
going. 

I work  on  the  piddley  stuff,  I know  it  will  work  out.  . . . 
Part  of  my  role  is  to  keep  staff  informed  with  MEEP  updates, 
and  to  squelch  rumors. "(Principal,  Interview,  12/13/90) 


At  times  the  principal  was  unaware  of  staff  members  concerns 
The  principal  was  sometimes  unaware  or  appeared  to  be 
unaware  of  staff  members  concerns.  An  example  of  the  principal 
missing  staff  concerns  occurred  on  12/13/90  at  a MEEP  team 
meeting.  The  principal  had  just  introduced  the  idea  of  a substitute 
teacher  folders  with  several  forms  included,  each  designed  to  serve 
a different  purpose.  One  feedback  form  proposed  by  the  principal 
would  tell  the  principal  if  the  substitute  teacher  found  everything 
satisfactory  in  the  position  as  the  teacher  left  it.  Instant  tension 
could  be  felt  in  the  room. 

Bruce:  . . . Then  thirdly,  it  would  be  sub  notes  to  the  principal. 
Did  the  teacher  furnish  enough  materials?  (OC:  Roger  raises 

his  eyebrows  dramatically)  And  so  forth  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I've  been  working  on  this  and  we  can  probably  get  this 
done  by  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

(OC:  Roger  uses  his  right  hand  to  rub  his  face  and  his  eye  in 
one  motion  and  then  signals  across  the  table  to  Winona  with 
his  right  hand,  finger  up,  in  a hand  signal  for  "you  take  it"  kind 
of  motion.) 

Bruce  continues,  unaware:  Is  there  any  questions  on  that?  Do 
you  see  any  concerns  or  problems?  Last  year  we  had  152 
different  occasions  where  someone  was  gone,  either  for  an 
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hour  or  two  or  for  three  days  or  whatever.  That's  why  I kind  of 
had  this  as  a concern. 

(OC:  Jack  enters  the  room  to  join  the  MEEP  team  and  sits  down 
at  the  table  to  the  right  of  Roger.  Winona  picks  up  Roger's  cue, 
using  a soft  but  assertive  voice.) 

Winona:  You  know,  I had  to  fill  out  a form  once  in  Summer 
School  when  I substituted  for  special  ed.,  and  the  teacher 
didn't  leave  any  lesson  plans  or  anything.  I didn't  want  to  put 
that  there  wasn't  any  lesson  plans  or  anything  because  I 
wanted  to  get  called  back.  So  I didn't  think  it  was  a really 
honest  evaluation. 

Naomi:  What  I think  we  should  do  is  send  out  a survey  to  those 
who  have  substituted  during  the  year,  some  time  during  the 
last  two  weeks  or  so.  Just  say  they  don't  have  to  put  their 
name  on  it,  they  can  just  leave  it  with  you. 

Bruce:  OK,  we  can  look  at  that  too.  I'll  put  this  together  too 
and  then  you  can  look  at  the  form  with  the  questions  on  it 
(makes  a note  on  his  agenda)  and  then  we  will  come  back  to  it. 
(MEEP  team  meeting,  12/13/90) 

The  concerns  of  the  teachers  on  the  MEEP  team  appeared  to 
have  no  effect  on  this  decision.  Bruce  did  return  to  the  idea  of  the 
substitute  teacher  evaluation  of  the  teacher  at  a later  MEEP  team 
meeting.  The  concept  was  eventually  adopted  through  the  principal 
presenting  the  idea  to  all  and  announcing  that  each  needed  to  have 
their  substitute  folders  handed  in  to  the  office  before  they  left  that 


Avoidance  of  conflict 

Bruce’s  avoidance  of  situations  of  conflict  was  another  method 
the  principal  used  to  accomplish  the  consistent  composure  that  this 
researcher  observed  early  on  in  this  principal's  behavior.  For 
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example,  when  conflict  arose  among  the  entire  group  at  the  January 
staff  workshop  day,  1991,  the  principal  immediately  cut  to  a break. 

Bruce  [the  principal]:  OK,  where  are  we  at? 

Jack:  Are  the  students  aware,  and  are  the  parents  aware,  when 
we  set  this  up  as  a committee,  there  were  major  rewards 
which  are  listed  on  the  back— these  were  three  referrals.  One 
referral,  we  were  talking  about— like  on  a Friday,  take  20 
minutes  out  so  the  kids  get  an  ice  cream  bar.  This  was  a 
lighter  reward,  a one  referral.  On  one  referral.  "Puttin  on  the 
Hits"  was  a single.  These  here  that  were  listed,  the  kids 
should  know  that  these  were  the  major  ones,  these  are  three. 

All  the  other  ones  are  single  impromptu  rewards. 

Male:  Most  of  the  times  the  rewards  we’ve  had  in  school  have 
been  for  an  hour  long.  Assembly  programs,  “Puttin"  on  the 
Hits",  or  having  a Popsicle-and  anything  after  school  usually 
is  always  taking  off— for  skiing,  roller  skating.  If  we  could 
have  the  evening  ones  like  that,  be  three.  And  the  ones  during 
the  school  day,  or  like  going  to  the  state  tournament,  too.  That 
one  I’d  like  to  see  a one  on  that.  In  school.  So  you  say  the 
inside  school  [activities]  are  one  referral  rewards,  the  outside 
school  activities  would  be  three. 

Winona:  But  you  know,  if  you  are  taking  the  kids  somewhere, 
say  to  a state  tournament,  I think  there  is  a lot  more 
responsibility.  And  you  would  really  want  the  students 
without  referrals  there. 

Several:  Right. 

Winona:  Anything  outside  the  school- 

Male:  No,  no,  in  school  is  one. 

Another  male:  They  couldn’t  go  to  "Puttin'  on  the  Hits”  they 
couldn't  go  the... 

Another  male:  If  they  had  two  referrals  they  couldn’t  go  to  a 

state  tournament. 
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Bruce:  OK,  tell  you  what,  we've  been  here  for  an  hour.  Let's 
take  about  15  minutes,  and  then  we'll  come  back  in  here  and 
we'll  try  to  continue  without  spinning  our  wheels  too  much, 
and  hope  to  accomplish  something  this  morning.  At  nine 
fifteen  be  back.  (Staff  Workshop,  1/21/91) 

Another  variation  of  this  same  behavior  was  avoidance  of 

conflict  by  deferring  a topic  to  a later  date.  For  example,  following 

a lengthy  MEEP  team  discussion  about  student  rewards  on  4/8/92, 

Bruce  deferred  the  topic  to  another  meeting. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  principal's  deferring  behavior  left  some 

staff  frustrated.  In  the  following  situation,  the  entire  teaching 

staff  spent  two  hours  talking  about  staff  inconsistencies  in  the  area 

of  student  discipline  and  then  Bruce  deferred  the  topic  to  a newly 

volunteered  task  force  that  would  meet  later  that  day  to  complete 

the  work. 

Two  of  the  teachers  were  at  the  staff  mailboxes  and  the 
secretary  was  sitting  behind  her  desk  working  on  the  end  of 
the  quarter  attendance  cards,  marking  student  absences.  The 
secretary  asked  if  they  got  lots  done  at  the  meeting. 

Both  teachers  simultaneously  replied,  "NO!!" 

She  pressed  on  with  her  questions,  "Did  you  get  anything 
settled?" 

The  teachers  answered,  "No!" 

The  male  moved  toward  her  desk  and  the  secretary  asked 
if  the  problem  was  a divided  staff? 

He  answered,  "There  was  some  division  but  the  real 
problem  was  that  it  all  was  just  left  up  in  the  air  and  was  not 
finished  yet." 

I had  my  coat  on  now  and  I had  to  leave  so  that  was  the 
last  I heard  as  I walked  out  the  door.  (Researcher's  field 
notes,  1/21/90) 

As  this  situation  turned  out,  the  special  Discipline  Referral 
Task  Force  did  finish  the  work  quickly  and  the  staff  implemented  the 
changes  within  a few  days.  The  principal  likely  shortened  the 
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process  and  saved  everyone's  professional  time  by  deferring  the 
problem  to  the  task  force  rather  than  continuing  the  discussion  with 
the  entire  staff  involved.  However,  the  staff  viewed  the  deferral  in 
terms  of  another  avoidance  behavior  and,  therefore,  were  frustrated. 

Another  variation  on  the  avoidance  of  conflict  behavior  used  by 
the  principal  was  a verbal  behavior.  When  conflict  arose  among  the 
entire  group  a second  time  on  the  same  day  at  the  1/21/91  staff 
workshop  day,  the  principal  had  already  avoided  the  conflict  by 
sending  everyone  out  on  a break.  So  the  second  time,  Bruce 
attempted  to  calm  the  conflict  by  saying,  "OK,  hold  on"  (Principal, 
Staff  Workshop  Day,  1/21/91). 

Bruce  also  used  the  verbal  avoidance  of  conflict  as  the  first 
line  of  defense  when  a staff  member  attacked  something  he  had  said 
or  done.  The  following  verbal  attack  on  the  principal  occurred  at  a 
full  staff  workshop.  Naomi,  one  MEEP  team  member,  put  the 
principal  into  situations  of  verbal  attack  frequently.  In  this 
example,  Naomi  was  doing  this  publicly,  with  all  the  teaching  staff 
and  one  parent  present.  Bruce  tried  the  behavior  of  verbally  giving 
in  to  Naomi,  but  Naomi  continued  the  attack.  Bruce  moved  to  a 
behavior  of  responding  to  her  charges  as  openly  as  possible.  Finally 
Roger,  another  MEEP  team  member,  defended  the  principal  by  noting 
that  they  all  had  inconsistencies  and  told  Naomi  to  leave  to  topic 
alone. 

If  a verbal  attack  continued  after  initially  giving  in,  usually 
the  principal  completely  backed  down  and  removed  all  eye  contact  by 
looking  down  at  his  papers  or  making  notes  on  his  papers.  Naomi 
verbally  attacked  the  principal  often,  and  the  result  was  consistent. 
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Following  is  an  example  from  a MEEP  team  meeting  where  the  task 
was  the  planning  of  an  upcoming  staff  workshop  day. 

(OC:  Bruce  moves  down  the  agenda  to  items  (c)  and  (d).  He 
explains  the  high  school  has  invited  them  over  to  hear  a one 
hour  speaker  on  Outcome  Based  Education.) 

Bruce:  Or  on  January  twenty-first,  for  a half  day  we  have 
planned  to  work  on  grading.  I think  that's  fair.  Or  we  have 
been  invited  to  the  neighboring  school  district  to  spend  1/2 
day  on  Outcome  Based  or  we  can  work  on  our  consistency. 

Naomi:  I think  we  will  just  stay  here  and  work  on  our 

consistency. 

Bruce  immediately  responds:  OK.  Fine.  (OC:  He  makes  notes 
on  his  agenda  accordingly.) 

Naomi:  I think  by  January  twenty-first,  those  fifth  grade 

teachers  or  whatever-because  it  is  after  that  January  7th 
meeting-- 

(OC:  Naomi  is  referring  to  the  School  Board  meeting  where  the 
topic  of  moving  the  teachers  to  the  expanded  site  will  be 
discussed)." 

Bruce:  OK,  so  maybe  the  [discipline]  referrals  are  one  thing  we 
can  deal  with  during  that  half  day  on  the  twenty-first.  The 
grading  survey-maybe  we  can  start  that  on  the  10th— now 
this  is  a thought.  Now  the  twenty-first- 

Roger:  Any  OBE  [Outcome  Based  Education]  at  all  in  there? 
(MEEP  team  meeting,  12/13/90) 

Moments  later  at  that  same  meeting,  Naomi  challenged  the 
principal  again.  This  time  he  stood  up  to  her  challenge  for  a 
moment,  and  then  backed  down.  The  MEEP  team  was  discussing  a 
scheduled  student  reward,  where  students  without  discipline 
referrals  were  being  rewarded  with  a trip  to  a local  ski  hill  after 
school  was  dismissed.  Problems  arose  because  some  students  with 
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discipline  referrals  had  plans  to  attend  the  event  anyway  and  the 
MEEP  team  was  addressing  this  problem. 

Naomi:  I had  students  ask  about  the  scheduled  ski  trip  for  next 
week,  wondering  if  they  could  go  with  their  parents  instead.  I 
told  them  that  if  they  are  not  on  the  bus  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  students.  Then  if  they  show  up  there,  they 
are  truant  from  school  when  they  don't  show  up  at  school  and 
go  on  the  bus,  because  the  school  is  responsible. 

Bruce:  The  student  would  not  necessarily  be  truant  because 
the  parent  knows  where  the  student  is  at. 

Naomi:  You  bet  they  are  truant. 

Bruce  (OC:  Using  a brush-off  tone):  That's  fine,  that's  OK. 

Naomi:  This  is  a school  responsive  thing,  we  are  responsible 
for  them. 

Bruce:  Ya.  (OC:  Bruce  looks  at  his  paper,  stops  the  discussion 
and  removes  eye  contact.) 

Winona:  I would  really  like  some  ideas  to  deal  with  the 

question  of  the  ski  trip.  (12/13/90  MEEP  team  meeting) 


Attitude  of  the  Principal 


"Bruce  is  easy  going,  approachable,  and  has  a good  sense  of 
humor"  (Winona,  Interview,  5/9/91).  Those  words  described  the 
attitude  this  principal  consistently  exhibited  throughout  the  two 
years  of  this  study. 

While  Wally  described  the  principal's  attitude  as  "very  good" 
(Interview,  2/7/92),  the  principal's  attitude  involved  the  word 
positive  by  most  who  described  him.  Even  in  the  most  negative  of 
situations,  Bruce  maintained  a positive  outlook.  He  quipped  to  staff 
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that  things  would  work  out  and  then  acted  as  if  this  were  true, 
calmly  moving  on  to  his  next  task. 

Sociability  with  staff  members 

The  principal  worked  to  be  sociable  and  friendly  with  the 
Meadows  staff  members.  This  is  an  area  where  some  staff  felt  the 
principal  had  made  improvements  since  the  introduction  of  SIP  into 
the  school.  "He's  more  visible  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be  up  on  the 
top  floor,  walking  by.  He  will  stop  in  the  lounge.  He  is  more  of  a 
person  talking  than  an  authority  figure"  (Wally,  Interview,  2/7/92). 

While  the  principal  did  not  party  with  the  staff  outside  of 
school,  he  played  racquet  ball  with  the  largest  clique  of  staff  (H., 
Group  Interview,  5/8/92).  Bruce  socialized  with  staff  members 
while  at  school  (A.,  Group  Interview,  5/8/92)  but  maintained  a 
distance.  "The  principal  has  to  fire  teachers,  so  he  doesn't  like  to 
get  to  know  them  too  well.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  that"  (H.,  Group 
Interview,  5/8/92). 

Winona  reported  that  any  problems  with  the  staff  could  be 
attributed  to  the  staff  members  themselves.  She  noted,  "I  really 
like  Bruce  a lot.  It  bugs  me  when  people  say  things  against  him.  The 
teachers  here  never  liked  or  admired  [anyone]  here  yet"  (Interview, 
5/9/91). 

Values  of  the  Principal 

When  asked  about  his  own  goals  during  the  first  year  of  this 
study,  the  principal  mentioned  three  areas  of  high  value  to  him.  Two 
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of  these  values  related  to  the  transition  to  the  expanding  site  over 
the  next  two  school  years.  Only  the  principal's  second  goal  related 
to  school  improvement  at  Meadows  Middle  School. 

First,  the  transition  into  the  new  addition,  keeping  an  even 
keel,  with  people  feeling  good  about  being  there.  I want  the 
community  and  [School]  Board  to  see  it  as  successful,  and  then 
the  next  year  would  be  smoother. 

Second,  School  climate  is  always  a goal.  Better 
communication  with  parents,  always  work  toward  the  positive, 
get  the  parents  in  for  the  positive  things  such  as  recognition 
of  students  in  the  evening. 

Third,  building  staff  development--on  curriculum. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  for  six  classrooms,  a 
computer  lab  and  a media  center.  (Principal,  Interview, 
12/13/90) 


Transition  to  the  new  site 

The  principal  chose  to  do  those  things  that  would  accomplish 
his  top  rated  value,  a smooth  transition  to  the  new  site  where  he 
thought  he  would  eventually  be  assigned  as  the  full  time  principal. 
He  set  up  a system  for  regular  meetings  with  the  staff  members 
that  would  be  working  together  at  the  expanded  site. 

We've  been  planning  over  there  all  year  actually.  We've  had  our 
planning  committee  meet  every  other  Friday,  all  year  now.  All 
the  way  from  report  cards  through  discipline  and  we've  worked 
on  things  like  that  would  have  to  be  there  for  next  year. 
Classroom  assignments,  grade  assignments.  I told  them  by  the 
end  of  May,  that  I wanted  an  idea  where  were  they  going  to  be 
and  everything  and  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  building 
and  over  the  summer  and  put  the  finishing  touches  to  it.  And 
fall--come  back--have  it  pretty  well  set,  make  some  changes 
during  the  year.  It's  been  a lot  of  planning--with  that  stuff 
going  on. 
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It  wasn't  MEEP  but  it  was  collaborative  planning.  Staff  over 
there  has  been  very  good.  Fourth  and  fifth  grader  [staff]  have 
been  just  excellent.  (Principal,  Interview,  4/9/92) 

The  principal's  third  value  for  1990,  staff  development  on 

curriculum  issues  at  the  new  site,  really  related  to  his  top  value  and 

was  not  able  to  be  accomplished  until  the  opening  of  the  new  site 

during  the  1992-93  school  year.  That  would  be  when  the  principal 

and  the  fifth  and  six  grade  teachers  would  have  moved  from  the 

Meadows  Middle  School  site  to  the  new  site.  There  they  would  join 

with  the  newly  moved  third  and  fourth  grade  teachers  and  students 

to  create  a new  elementary  school  site  in  the  district. 

Parent  involvement 

The  principal  "likes  going  out  into  the  community  to  get 
parents  involved  as  much  as  they  can  [be  involved]"  (Wally, 

Interview,  2/7/92).  Not  only  did  a parent  serve  on  the  MEEP  team 
for  both  years  of  the  study,  but  the  parent  was  even  invited  to 
attend  the  staff  workshop  where  the  staff  worked  through  all  their 
staff  inconsistencies  in  discipline  referrals.  Furthermore,  the 
principal  assisted  the  parent  in  getting  into  the  staff  discussion 
that  day  and  then  supported  her  comment  when  she  expressed  a 
concern  with  an  aspect  of  the  discipline  referral  system. 

Staff  observed  values  of  the  principal 

Staff  members  observed  some  values  that  the  principal  did  not 
express  verbally  to  them  nor  in  interviews  within  this  study. 
However,  observations  supported  these  staff  stated  observations  of 
the  principal's  values. 
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"He  wants  the  staff  to  be  more  cohesive"  (Wally,  Interview, 
2/7/92).  Indeed,  cohesion  among  the  staff  was  a problem,  but  the 
principal  typically  referred  to  this  value  as  school  climate.  The 
principal  mentioned  school  climate  often  and  continued  to  place  it 
on  the  MEEP  team  agendas  for  discussion.  As  earlier  noted,  however, 
he  made  no  comments  when  the  teachers  on  the  MEEP  team  discussed 
the  staff  cohesion  problems  at  their  school. 

Another  value  held  high  by  the  principal  was  starting  on  time. 
"His  pet  peeves  are  easy.  He  doesn't  like  tardiness.  He  starts  on 
time,  even  with  people  not  there.  He  would  rather  get  five  speeding 
tickets  than  be  late,  but  he  doesn't  say  anything"  (Winona,  Interview, 
5/9/91). 

The  Role  of  the  Principal  in  the  School  Improvement  Process 

Balancing  the  roles  of  district  team  player  and  staff  leader 

Analysis  using  the  Schein  system  for  uncovering  cultural 
assumptions  within  an  organization  revealed  that  the  role  most  used 
by  this  principal  was  much  more  complex  than  described  by  either 
the  principal  or  various  staff  members.  While  Bruce's  main  role  was 
balancing  issues  between  the  superintendent  and/or  school  board  and 
the  Meadows  staff,  he  also  was  the  appointed  leader  at  Meadows 
Middle  School.  On  one  hand,  the  principal's  expected  role  as  principal 
and  working  relationship  with  the  superintendent  forced  him  to  be  a 
loyal  district  administrative  teammate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
principal  was  the  appointed  leader  at  Meadow  Middle  School  and  his 
expected  role  would  have  him  serving  as  the  competent  and 
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enthusiastic  leader  of  the  school  and  the  SIP  efforts  within  that 
setting.  When  asked,  however,  one  MEEP  team  member  unsure  as  to 
whether  the  principal  was  a natural  leader  within  the  school  setting. 

MEEP  team  member:  Bruce-he's  the  leader  because  he's  the 
principal. 

Researcher:  If  Bruce  weren't  the  principal,  do  you  think  he 

would  still  be  the  leader? 

MEEP  team  member:  If  he  weren't  the  principal  it  wouldn't 

make  a difference.  He  sets  the  agenda  and  makes  up  the 
meetings. 

I'm  not  sure,  probably  not  if  he  were  not  the  principal. 
(Interview,  Winter,  1992) 

While  many  examples  of  the  principal's  need  to  balance  his 
dual  roles  of  district  team  player  and  Meadow's  staff  leader 
occurred,  one  MEEP  team  meeting  alone  contained  two  illustrations 
of  the  role  the  principal  was  forced  to  play  because  of  the  role  the 
superintendent  played  in  the  district.  The  first  involved  a district 
mandated  International  Week.  In  the  previous  year,  International 
Week  was  voluntary  for  all  district  schools  but  it  became  a district 
mandate  for  the  second  year.  Bruce,  the  principal,  placed  the  item 
on  the  MEEP  team  agenda  and  led  the  MEEP  team  into  a discussion 
about  International  Week  by  asking  for  thoughts  and  feedback  from 
the  MEEP  team  members  and  the  staff  members  they  represented. 
Winona  responded,  estimating  that  95%  of  the  teachers  would  like  to 
do  away  with  the  idea  of  International  Week. 

Winona's  information  placed  the  principal  in  a position  of 
conflict.  He  must  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  district  office  and 
yet  face  the  fact  that  staff  respect  for  Winona  made  her  statement 
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regarding  the  Meadows  teachers  overwhelmingly  dislike  for 
International  Week  a likely  reality.  The  principal  responded  by  doing 
the  mandate  to  the  minimum,  by  down-playing  the  idea.  All  the 
same,  he  identified  himself  as  one  of  the  district  office  team 
making  the  mandate  when  he  said,  "The  amount  we  are  asking  for  is 
not  a lot"  (MEEP  team  meeting,  2/28/91). 

The  principal  verbalized  his  dilemma  openly  with  his  MEEP 
team  colleagues  and  said, 

As  far  as  my  role  in  this,  I just  kind  of  supporting  it,  but  I can 
see  the  other  side  of  it,  too.  I guess,  yes,  there  is  some 
importance  in  it,  but  where  do  I go  with  it?  I don't  want  to 
make  it  a big  deal,  I guess.  You  want  to  do  as  much  as  you  can, 
but  you  want  to  do  something.  You  don't  want  to  leave  it  die, 
either.  I guess—where  is  my  role  in  this  and  where  do  we  all 
fit  into  this?  (MEEP  team  meeting,  2/28/91) 

The  very  next  topic  of  discussion  placed  the  principal  in  the 

middle  of  another  controversy  between  the  superintendent  and  the 

teaching  staff  at  the  building.  As  the  MEEP  team  wrapped  up  the 

uncomfortable  discussion  about  International  Week,  the  principal 

had  to  approach  the  uncomfortable  topic  of  professional  leaves. 

Bruce:  Old  business.  Grading.  I think  we  talked  about  it.  We 
can  leave  that. 

As  far  as  professional  leave  versus  staff  development. 

No  one-the  superintendent  has  not  been  approving  any 
professional  leaves  for  some  time  now.  December,  maybe?  So 
we've  been  taking  it  out  of  our  staff  development,  which  is 
part  of  the  program  that  we  set  up  last  spring.  There  is  still 
money  left,  and  no  one  has  really — if  anybody  says  it's  been 
denied,  any  kind  of  workshop,  they  have  not  been.  No  one's  been 
denied  a workshop  this  spring.  Everybody  has  been  able  to  go. 

It  just  comes  under  different  money.  We  still  have  $500  left. 
There  is  still  money  left  if  anybody  else  wants  to  go  to  a 
workshop. 
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Number  six  here--Staff  Development  Survey  . . . 

(Principal,  MEEP  team  meeting,  2/28/91) 

The  principal  was  already  frustrated  with  lack  of  balance 
between  the  teachers  and  the  superintendent  as  exerting  forces  and 
the  role  confusion  this  lack  of  balance  caused  for  him.  He  took  on  a 
directive  role  when  faced  with  the  staff  development  conflict,  the 
second  major  conflict  on  the  same  day  and  agenda.  Again,  the 
principal  had  placed  the  professional  leave  item  on  the  agenda  as  he 
was  expected  to  do.  This  time  he  allowed  for  no  feedback;  he 
delivered  the  content  of  the  message  and  moved  right  on  to  another 
topic,  hardly  pausing  for  a breath. 

Directive  leadership  versus  collaboration 

The  Schein  analysis  of  critical  incidents  revealed  that  the 
principal's  second  and  third  most  often  used  roles  were  situational 
roles.  The  second  most  often  used  role  was  directive  leadership  and 
the  third  was  collaboration  with  the  staff. 

When  using  his  directive  style,  the  principal  maintained 
control  of  a situation.  He  alone  was  in  charge  of  putting  together  all 
MEEP  team  agendas  and  he  alone  acted  as  the  chair  and  facilitator  of 
every  MEEP  team  meeting  and  staff  meeting  and  workshop.  Yet, 

Bruce  was  learning  collaboration  skills  and  was  being  exposed  to 
site  based  decision  making  through  his  involvement  with  the 
Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  model.  He  liked 
collaboration  and  wished  the  district  would  move  into  a full  site 
based  decision  making  model  (Principal,  MEEP  team  meeting, 

5/2/91).  The  result  was  that  Bruce  appeared  to  decide  his  role 
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approaches  moment  by  moment,  using  a directive  style  as  he 
perceived  the  need  and  then  providing  for  a more  collaborative  model 
as  he  perceived  opportunities  for  staff  involvement  in  decision 
making. 

The  staff  workshop  day  on  1/21/91  provided  several  examples 
of  the  principal's  role  switch  from  a directive  style  to  a simple 
collaborative  model.  Although  the  MEEP  team  had  objected  to  his 
proposed  form  where  substitute  teachers  rated  the  plans  left  by 
absent  teachers,  the  principal  informed  the  staff  that  they  would  be 
updating  their  substitute  teacher  folders  by  the  end  of  the  day  and 
that  this  system  was  an  improvement  over  the  old.  This  item  was 
handled  as  an  announcement  after  the  teaching  staff,  a parent 
representative,  and  the  principal  had  spent  nearly  three  hours 
working  on  consistency  in  staff  handling  of  the  Discipline  Referral 
Policy.  The  concept  of  the  substitute  teacher  rating  the  plans  left 
by  absent  teachers  and  giving  the  rating  sheet  to  the  principal 
received  no  questions  or  comments  from  anyone  at  the  workshop. 

The  principal  maintained  full  and  directive  leadership  of  the 
workshop,  although  he  momentarily  moved  power  to  Winona  when  he 
asked  her  to  introduce  the  main  discussion  item,  the  inconsistency 
of  discipline  referrals  among  staff  members.  Winona  did  this  from 
her  place  at  a table  and  the  principal  remained  standing  in  front  of 
the  staff. 

The  principal  intermixed  collaborative  leadership  acts  with 
the  directive  leadership  acts  throughout  the  workshop  morning  on 
1/21/91.  The  principal  remained  quiet  or  took  part  as  one  of  the 
staff  while  the  staff  verbally  debated  all  aspects  of  their 
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inconsistency  in  discipline  referrals.  Sometimes  these  discussions 
were  in  small  groups  and  sometimes  they  occurred  with  the  total 
staff.  Regardless,  the  principal  encouraged  the  staff  venting  of 
ideas  and  feelings  and  allowed  them  to  battle  out  a collaborative 

model,  taking  over  two  hours  in  the  process. 

It  was  the  principal  who  had  invited  the  parent  serving  on  the 
MEEP  team  to  the  staff  workshop  that  day.  Eventually,  the  principal 
asked  a question  of  the  parent,  thus  providing  an  invitation  for  the 
parent  to  join  in  the  total  staff  discussion  on  discipline 
inconsistencies.  This  provided  her  first  opportunity  to  speak  and 
gave  the  parent  some  power  to  influence  the  discussion.  Once 
involved  in  the  discussion,  the  parent  felt  free  to  express  her 
concerns  and  opinions  openly. 

Again,  acting  as  a collaborative  leader,  the  principal  responded 
to  an  expressed  staff  desire  to  move  the  implementation  dates  of 
changes  to  the  discipline  referral  system  to  the  immediate  time 
frame.  He  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  implementation 
refinements  could  be  accomplished  sometime  during  the  spring  and 
implemented  in  the  fall.  When  staff  requested  otherwise,  he 
established  a volunteer  task  force  of  staff  to  complete  the  details 
of  a suggested  check  list  system  and  changes  to  the  Discipline 
Referral  Policy  that  very  day. 

The  principal  perceived  this  dual  role  of  directive  leadership 
versus  collaborative  leadership  and  described  his  role  in  SIP  as  a 
leadership  role  some  of  the  time.  While  a teacher  had  served  as 
chairperson  of  the  SIP  team,  the  principal  had  that  role  during  the 
duration  of  this  study. 
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My  job  is  to  be  an  active  member,  take  the  leadership  at  times. 

I don't  want  to  dominate.  Last  year's  chair  left  so  the  chair 
was  handed  back  to  me.  I don't  like  that  and  want  to  give  it  to 
someone  else  next  year.  I feel  they  [the  staff]  should  be 
involved  as  much  as  possible.  (Principal,  Interview, 

1 2/13/90) 

While  Bruce  stated  he  would  like  to  give  up  his  role  as  chair  of 
the  MEEP  team  to  someone  else,  this  never  happened  during  the  two 
years  of  this  study.  He  did  ask  for  this  to  occur  once,  however,  this 
videotaped  attempt  appeared  to  be  half-hearted,  at  best.  The  MEEP 
team  meeting  was  about  to  begin  and  a verbal  inventory  of  team 
members  present  and  missing  had  just  occurred. 

Bruce:  OK,  just  a few  things  here.  Again,  if  anyone  would  like 
to  be  chairman  of  this  group. -it  was  handed  back  to  me  this 
year  because  our  last  year's  chairman  retired.  (Bruce  looks 
directly  into  the  camera  as  he  says  this,  with  a smile.) 

Anyway,  our  sub  teacher  folders.  I have  been  working  on 
that.  I think  it  is  something  that  we  need  in  our  school,  in  our 
district  maybe.  . . . (MEEP  team  meeting,  12/13/90) 

The  MEEP  team  members  were  well  aware  of  Bruce's  expressed 

desire  to  share  the  MEEP  team  leadership  role  with  them.  In  fact,  a 

group  discussion  with  three  of  the  MEEP  team  members  revealed  that 

they  felt  guilty  because  none  of  them  had  assumed  this  role  in  any 

way. 


The  three  agreed  that  Bruce  wants  shared  leadership  of  the 
MEEP  team  and  has  asked  for  someone  to  take  over  the 
leadership.  However,  no  one  has  volunteered. 

We  moved  on  to  the  role  of  the  principal  and  staff  at 
staff  meetings.  The  three  agreed  that  there  is  often  silence  at 
the  staff  meetings.  No  one  says  what  they  are  really  thinking. 

Next  came  a discussion  of  the  role  of  the  MEEP  team. 
None  of  the  these  three  team  members  were  sure  of  their  role 
as  MEEP  team  members  and  openly  stated  such.  Jack  has  been 
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on  the  team  since  the  beginning  of  the  team  four  years  ago. 
Sally  joined  the  team  last  year  and  Loni  is  new.  (Researcher's 
field  notes,  Breakfast,  5/1/92,  State-wide  MEEP  Leadership 
Conference) 

It  appeared  that  all  depended  on  the  principal--without  him  all 
school  improvement  efforts  would  fall  apart  at  Meadows  Middle 
School.  Indeed,  Jack,  the  one  MEEP  team  member  scheduled  to 
remain  at  Meadows,  wondered  what  would  happen  to  MEEP  after  the 
transfers  to  the  new  site  occurred.  No  one  other  than  the  principal 
had  planned  the  MEEP  team  agendas  for  two  years  and  only  the 
principal  had  experience  in  facilitating  the  MEEP  team  meetings.  As 
of  June,  1992,  no  plans  for  the  continuance  of  MEEP  or  any  form  of 
SIP  had  occurred  and  the  Meadows  Middle  School  was  still  without  a 
principal  assigned  for  the  following  fall. 

Role  Changes  Made  by  the  Principal 

While  the  MEEP  team  leadership  role  of  the  principal  remained 
the  same  from  the  fall  of  1990  through  June  of  1992,  there  were 
several  areas  within  the  school  in  which  the  principal  did  change  his 
role.  The  principal's  role  changes  fell  into  two  categories: 

(a)  Student  discipline,  and  (b)  encouraging  more  meaningful  parent 
involvement. 

The  principal's  role  with  student  discipline  The  principal  acted  as 
the  administrator  of  the  newly  adopted  Student  Discipline  and 
Referral  Policy  that  had  been  developed  through  collaborative  staff 
efforts  via  SIP.  This  system  kept  the  principal  involved  as  the 
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disciplinarian  when  the  offenses  were  at  the  building  administration 
level  (i.e.,  snowball  throwing,  student  fighting,  a student  kicked  out 
of  class,  etc.).  However,  the  new  Discipline  Referral  System  took  a 
positive  approach,  thereby  reducing  the  principal's  involvement  with 
punishment  and  increasing  his  role  in  student  rewards.  This 
involved  a role  change  for  the  principal.  One  staff  member  was  able 
to  describe  the  effect  the  new  Discipline  Referral  System  had  on  the 
principal's  role. 

He  moved  toward  rewards  for  students,  not  strictly 
punishment.  For  example,  today  we  have  "Puttin  On  The  Hits". 
This  is  a student  lip  sync,  reward  time.  Every  two  to  three 
weeks  there  is  an  ice  cream  bar  or  pop  for  no  referral  for 
behavior  problems.  It  has  changed  to  reward  the  good  rather 
than  punish.  (Wally,  Interview,  2/7/92) 

Parental  involvement 

"Bruce  is  more  encouraging  with  parental  involvement"  (Wally, 
Interview,  2/7/92).  This  change  in  the  principal's  role  was 
deliberate.  Verbally,  Bruce  regularly  raised  parental  involvement  as 
a school  goal.  Then  he  followed  through  with  specific  actions, 
although  yet  limited  in  scope,  such  as  inviting  the  one  parent 
representative  on  the  MEEP  team  to  each  MEEP  team  meeting  and  to 
staff  workshop  days. 

Bruce  even  assisted  the  parent  in  getting  into  a discussion 
with  the  entire  staff  at  a staff  workshop  day,  treating  her  as  an 
equal  to  the  staff  members  in  value  of  opinion  (1/21/91).  The  result 
of  this  effort  was  that  the  staff  members  and  the  parent 
representative  felt  free  to  disagree  with  each  other  openly  and 
constructively  in  the  area  of  student  discipline  and  rewards. 
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The  Emerging  System  of  Leadership  Sharing  at  Meadow? 

The  Framework  for  Leadership  Sharing 

The  framework  for  leadership  sharing  at  Meadows  Middle 
School  apparently  completely  changed  twice  once  the  staff  entered 
into  planned  school  improvement  in  1988.  The  school's  first 
involvement  in  SIP  brought  the  introduction  of  a SIP  leadership 
team.  Interviews  and  a search  for  changes  at  the  school  that 
resulted  from  the  school's  involvement  in  SIP  revealed  that 
originally  a team  of  five,  the  principal  and  four  teachers,  had  been 
trained  in  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  model. 
One  of  the  teachers  on  the  MEEP  team  served  as  the  facilitator  of  the 
team.  After  two  productive  years  of  involvement  on  the  school's 
SIP/MEEP  team,  three  of  the  teacher  members  resigned  (see 
Appendix  D;  "Fall,  1988  Through  Spring,  1990"). 

When  this  study  began  in  the  fall  of  1990,  the  framework  for 
decision  making  was  completely  different  than  that  described  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  study.  The  principal  acted  as  the 
facilitator  of  the  MEEP  team,  planned  all  MEEP  meeting  agendas  and 
led  all  MEEP  team  meetings  and  staff  workshops  by  himself.  Only 
the  principal  and  one  teacher  remained  from  that  original  team,  and 
there  were  five  new  untrained  teacher  members.  The  principal 
retained  his  role  as  facilitator  of  the  MEEP  team  during  the  second 
year  of  this  study,  when  three  of  the  MEEP  team  members  were 
transferred  to  another  district  site  full  time  and  four  more  MEEP 
team  members,  including  the  principal,  were  assigned  to  work  part 
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time  at  that  same  district  site.  These  four  itinerant  people 
remained  in  their  role  on  the  Meadow's  MEEP  team,  and  were  joined 
by  one  continuing  and  one  new  untrained  teacher  who  remained  full 
time  at  Meadows. 

The  superintendent  and  school  board's  refusal  to  recognize  or 
reward  the  original  SIP  team  members  for  their  dedication  and  work 
appeared  to  negatively  affect  the  leadership  sharing  framework  at 
Meadows  Middle  School  by  causing  a three  of  five  MEEP  team 
members  to  resign.  While  a new  team  was  formed,  they  began  their 
tasks  without  receiving  the  week  long  state  Department  of 
Education  training.  Then  the  district's  transfer  of  three  of  these 
MEEP  team  members  and  the  itinerant  assignment  of  four  more 
Meadows  MEEP  team  members,  including  the  principal,  appeared  to 
negatively  influence  the  leadership  sharing  framework  of  the  MEEP 
team  again.  This  situation  was  exasperated  by  the  school  board  and 
superintendent's  series  of  decision  changes  regarding  whether  or  not 
Meadows  Middle  School  would  be  an  operating  school  in  the  fall  of 
1992.  The  principal  might  have  maintained  his  role  as  the 
facilitator  of  the  MEEP  team  agendas  and  meetings  simply  because 
of  the  unstable  situation  within  the  district  setting. 

The  staff  reported  that  the  superintendent  appeared  to  be 
unable  to  delegate  authority.  He  tried  to  handle  all  tasks,  and  when 
this  became  overwhelming,  others  took  the  authority, 
inappropriately  at  times. 

Bruce  and  Jack  and  I walked  down  the  hall  to  the  dog-leg  where 
there  was  a pop  machine.  We  were  busy  talking  and  did  so  for 
about  15  minutes.  We  began  by  talking  about  the  school  day 
being  organized  by  the  bus  company  in  their  district.  Bruce 
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noted  that  the  bus  company  sets  the  starting  and  ending  times 
of  the  schools  and  some  of  the  calendar  days.  . . . 

Bruce  and  Jack  added  that  the  superintendent  is  starting 
to  get  heat  from  the  school  board  and  that  the  school  board  is 
starting  to  do  the  administration  of  the  school  district. 

Bruce  added  that  the  situation  would  be  worse  if  not  for 
the  role  of  the  woman  who  is  the  superintendent's 
secretary/business  person.  Jack  noted  that  she  accomplishes 
much  of  the  work  and  keeps  a lid  on  the  situation  so  the 
superintendent  does  not  look  completely  incompetent. 
(Researcher's  field  notes,  4/31/92) 

Because  of  lack  of  stability  of  decisions  at  the  level  of  the 
school  board  and  superintendent  and  the  loss  of  most  of  the  SIP  team 
members  to  district  transfer  or  itinerant  status,  the  line  between 
district  level  decisions  and  building  level  decisions  seemed  to 
disappear.  This  was  evident  in  the  way  Meadows  staff  members 
talked  about  the  district  and  school  levels  of  decisions  as  one  and 
the  same.  Following  is  an  interview  with  one  of  the  MEEP  team 
members.  While  the  question  was  a building-level  question,  the 
response  from  the  teacher  intertwined  building  and  district 
responsibilities. 

Researcher:  Has  your  school's  system  of  leadership  sharing 

changed  since  you  got  involved  in  the  school  improvement 
process?  If  so,  how? 

Wally:  Yes,  because  we've  got  more  committees. 

The  MEEP  team  has  input  into  decisions.  The  decision  on 
the  schools  is  one  example.  The  staff  put  together  a proposal 
and  sent  it  to  the  Board.  Four  schools  were  proposed  and 
accepted. 

Bruce  has  asked  for  more  input  the  last  few  years. 

(Wally,  Interview,  2/7/92) 

The  phenomenon  of  grouping  the  building  and  district  levels  of 
administration  in  one  thought  and  statement  also  occurred  on 
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several  of  the  survey  responses  conducted  through  this  research  in 
the  spring  of  1992.  The  survey  asked  no  questions  that  evaluated 
the  district  administration,  but  did  ask  the  respondent  questions 
regarding  the  building  levels  of  team  building  for  transformation 
(Porthan,  1991)  and  the  principal's  stages  of  transformation  for 
leaders  (Kendrick,  1988).  Yet,  several  respondents  brought  the 
superintendent  into  their  comments  and  responses.  This  first 
respondent  chose  not  to  mark  a level  for  Porthan's  Levels  and 
Transitions  of  Team  Building  for  Transformation  and  made  the 
following  comment  instead. 

"Difficult  to  be  objective  on  this  survey.  Our  superintendent  is 
and  has  been  a very  poor  leader.  The  style  of  this  leadership 
over  the  years  is  beginning  to  filter  down  the  ranks.  Those 
who  have  been  able  to  keep  going  are  starting  to  show  signs  of 
apathy."  (Survey  Respondent  One,  Meadows  Middle  School,  May, 
1992) 

This  same  respondent  marked  four  characteristics  for  the 
principal,  one  under  each  of  the  four  levels  or  stages  of 
transformation  for  leaders  (Kendrick,  1988).  Then  this  respondent 
made  the  comment,  "Again,  though  nothing  from  the  principal  is 
direct,  many  of  us  feel  their  hands  are  tied  because  of  the 
leadership  qualities  of  the  superintendent"  (Survey  Respondent  One, 
May  1992).  The  respondent  marked  the  following  as  characteristics 
of  the  principal: 

Level  I — Is  directive 

Level  ll-Has  begun  to  share  the  above  processing  skills 
[brainstorming,  consensus  building,  and  strategic  planning] 
with  the  staff 

Level  lll--Believes  principals  can  share  governance  and  be 
collaborative  without  becoming  a secondary  participant  in 
school  improvement 
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Level  IV--Has  been  able  to  move  past  own  self-esteem  needs, 
finding  purpose  in  what  he/she  can  do  for  others 

Yet  another  respondent  found  difficulty  in  separating  the 
superintendent  from  the  requested  marking  of  stages  of 
transformation  for  leaders,  even  though  the  directions  requested 
that  they  check  all  the  behaviors  from  each  list  that  they  believed 
described  the  principal's  behavior  in  school  improvement  (Survey 
directions,  May,  1992,  see  Appendix  B).  This  responder  commented, 

"I  am  not  sure  if  this  includes  the  superintendent?  I included  him  so 
this  would  be  more  negative  because  of  him.  It  could  be  more 
positive  if  he  was  not  included  in  the  survey!  I assume  he  is  under 
administration"  (Survey  Respondent  Two,  May,  1992). 

Although  the  principal  played  the  role  of  the  leader,  at  times, 
usually  within  the  MEEP  team  unit  made  a shared  decision.  For 
example,  on  12/13/90,  the  MEEP  team  discussed  the  upcoming 
January  staff  development  and  workshop  days.  Four  of  the  MEEP 
team  members,  including  the  principal,  collaboratively  decided  how 
to  set  up  the  workshop  days  to  include  the  topics  of  Outcome  based 
education  and  their  own  consistency  in  discipline  referrals.  But 
even  the  topic  of  staff  development  within  the  building  had  to  be 
cleared  with  the  superintendent  by  the  principal.  The  concluding 
statement  for  this  part  of  the  meeting  was  made  by  the  principal, 
"Let's  kind  of  plan  on  that  for  now  and  I will  talk  to  Dr.  Tasmas  (the 
superintendent)  about  it"  (Principal,  MEEP  team  meeting,  11/29/90). 
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Facilitating  Leadership  Sharing 

The  range  of  leadership  sharing  at  Meadows  Middle  School 
varied  from  limited  success  to  serious  problems  in  the  area  of 
leadership  sharing  among  the  MEEP  team  members  and  staff 
members.  The  leadership  sharing  success  occurred  in  the  area  of 
parent  involvement,  an  area  where  the  principal  stated  he  wanted 
involvement.  A parent  was  already  a part  of  the  MEEP  team  at  the 
onset  of  this  study  in  the  fall  of  1990.  Other  evidence  of  parent 
involvement  involved  MEEP  team  developed  SIP  goals  that  called  for 
improved  communications  between  the  school  and  parents.  While 
non-teaching  school  staff  (secretaries,  cooks,  paraprofessionals, 
and  custodians)  were  not  invited  to  the  teacher  in-service  on 
1/21/91,  the  parent  on  the  MEEP  team  was  invited  to  the  teacher 
workshop  and  did  attend.  Furthermore,  the  parent's  input  affected 
the  discussion  and  the  outcome  of  the  discussion. 

The  following  discussion  at  that  workshop  was  a part  of  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  consistency  with  discipline  referrals.  By 
design,  there  were  larger  and  smaller  rewards  for  students  who 
managed  to  avoid  discipline  referrals  by  following  the  posted  school 
discipline  rules.  The  parent  openly  challenged  the  collaborative 
staff  decision  to  prohibit  students  who  earned  discipline  referrals 
from  attending  the  large  reward  activity. 

Parent:  “Puttin'  on  the  Hits"  is  a school  activity  and  they 

should  be  able  to  go. 

Winona:  No  matter  what  it's  for,  you  think  regardless  of  their 

behavior,  they  should  be  able  to  sit  in  there  and  watch 
something  that's  fun? 


Parent:  It's  a school  activity. 

Female:  I think  we  have  the  three  referrals-- 
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Principal:  We  have  considered  "Puttin'  On  The  Hits"  as  a 
reward  for  the  kids,  but  I think,  let's  consider  this  point. 

Male:  We  do  that  for  assembly  programs,  too. 

Jack  (MEEP  team  member):  We've  got  to  have  something  that's 
going  to  hurt.  Kids  are  going  to  have  to  say,  "Hey,  I've  got  to  do 
something  about  my  behavior  or  I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
this,  and  this,  and  this."  If  we  start  throwing  anything  out, 
we're  back  to  base  one  when  we've  got  nothing.  I don't  care  if 
it's  a school  activity,  or  after  school  activity,  or  whatever-l 
mean  this  referral  system  was  set  up  as  a deterrent  to  bad 
behavior,  inappropriate  behavior.  We  got  to  have  something  to 
hold  over  their  head. 

You  know,  yourself,  that  by  law  we're  being  stripped  of 
everything  in  the  classroom.  Can't  yell  at  kids,  you  can't  do 
this,  you  can't  do  that.  We've  got  nothing,  and  we've  got  to 
come  up  with  something  to  start  getting  something  back. 

Parent:  If  you  have  detention  you  should  be  able  to  pull  one 
activity  but  I think  that  one  referral-- 

Bruce:  I see  your  point.  I think  a lot  of  people  do  see  that. 

Female:  Not  all  teachers  follow  the  same-- 

Rodney:  Maybe  you  need  two  referrals,  before  something 
happens.  I don't  know. 

What  I'm  thinking  like  what  with  tardiness--it's  very 
seldom  that  those  kids  are  tardy  down  there,  they  are  always 
down  there  anyway.  They  do  get  one  warning,  where  I don't 
give  a referral.  And  I think  I've  only  given  one,  maybe  all  year. 
That  was  for  being  late.  But  it  took  two  times.  They'd  have  to 
be  late  two  times,  before  it  would  happen. 

So  in  a way--another  teacher  might  give  a referral  right 
away.  The  first  one.  If  we  could  insist  on  something  like  that. 
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Parent:  Have  the  rules  set  up,  so  the  kids  know,  "When  I'm  in 
this  room,  this  are  the  rules  I have  to  follow." 

Male:  They  figure  that  out. 

Winona:  They  go  up  the  first  day  of  school-- 

Parent:  I understand  that. 

Male:  I'd  like  to  suggest  this.  Maybe,  we  should  have  a 
committee  of  teachers  make  a list  of  rules  that  all  teachers 
would  follow.  Make  the  rules  firm  enough  that  the  teachers 
will  follow  them. 

I think  we  were  on  the  right  track,  when  we  were  talking 
about  consistency.  And  until  we've  become  consistent,  these 
kids  are  going  to  manipulate  us  and  they  are  going  to  question 
us,  that  until  we  have  some  cut  rules  that  there  is  no  argument 
about.  We  can  sit  here  and  argue  about  this  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  (Teacher  in-service,  1/21/91) 

There  was  a flaw  in  the  parent  involvement  aspect  of 

leadership  sharing  at  Meadows  Middle  School,  however.  Parent 

involvement  appeared  to  mean  the  inclusion  of  just  one  parent. 

There  were  no  other  parents  visibly  involved  in  leadership  sharing 

during  the  duration  of  this  study. 

An  informal  discussion  with  three  of  the  MEEP  team  members 
revealed  other  flaws  in  the  leadership  sharing  system  of  the  school. 

Loni  and  Sally  got  their  food  and  came  to  join  us.  The  waitress 
poured  their  coffee. 

I explained  that  Jack  and  I had  been  talking  about  the 
original  MEEP  team  and  the  current  team,  etc.  As  we  talked  it 
became  obvious  that  they  were  confused  about  current  roles  so 
I directly  asked  this  question,  "What  are  your  MEEP  team  goals 
for  this  school  year?" 

Not  one  of  the  three  could  name  the  Meadow's  school 
improvement  goals  for  1992-93.  I know  they  have  goals,  I 
taped  that  MEEP  [team]  meeting.  . . . 

This  response  led  to  the  question  of  communication 
within  the  building.  I asked  if  there  are  MEEP  minutes 
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published  to  the  staff.  The  group  responded  that  MEEP  minutes 
have  never  been  done. 

I asked  if  the  team  ever  uses  the  MEEP  guidebook  they 
were  provided  in  training.  Jack  said  the  MEEP  guidebook  was 
used  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  school  improvement 
involvement  in  this  school,  but  the  guidebook  has  not  been  used 
in  these  last  two  years. 

(OC:  I have  never  seen  the  guidebook  used  and  in  fact  Bruce 
loaned  me  his  and  it  was  dusty  and  on  the  shelf.)  (Informal 
interview,  5/1/92) 

Other  problems  with  the  leadership  sharing  at  Meadows  Middle 
School  were  shared  openly  by  Bruce,  the  principal,  at  the  exit 
interview.  When  asked  if  he  felt  the  leadership  sharing  had  changed 
at  all  during  the  four  years  of  SIP  in  the  school,  the  principal 
replied, 

Bruce:  No,  no,  not  at  all.  I think  that  didn't  work  out  the  way  I 
wanted  it  to.  I expected  a little  more  involvement-more 
involvement-not  just  being  there. 

Researcher:  What  hindered  that? 

Bruce:  I don't  know!  Maybe  I did!  (chuckles)  I don't  know  but  I 
think  I tried  to  promote  people  getting  more  involved  in  it. 

I don't  know,  maybe  the  uncertainty  of  where  we  were 
going  to  be  going  and  some  of  those  things  got  involved  too. 

And  maybe  it's  been  an  underlying  feeling  in  the  district 
for  years  and  years  and  years  that  we  can  only  do  so  much  and 
then  things  kind  of  get  shot  down  at  a certain  point.  I think 
that  is  the  negative  feeling  a lot  of  people  have.  So  why  do  it 
at  all?  I don't  go  along  with  that.  I see  it  but  I don't  go  along 
with  it.  That  shouldn't  hinder  our  process,  I don't  feel. 
(Principal,  Interview,  6/12/92) 

While  the  principal  did  not  want  to  believe  that  district  level 
interference  affected  them  at  Meadows,  the  actions  of  the 
superintendent  appeared  to  handicap  the  leadership  sharing  process 
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at  Meadows  Middle  School.  The  superintendent  erratically  and 
regularly  got  involved  in  building  level  decisions  intended  to  be  a 
part  of  SIP,  such  as  building  budget  priorities  or  staff  development 
priorities.  Furthermore,  the  superintendent  allowed  others  in  roles 
more  removed  from  the  education  of  students,  such  as  bus  company 
personnel  or  his  secretary,  to  make  decisions  that  affected  the 
educational  process  at  the  middle  school.  As  a result,  the  principal 
was  forced  to  delay  decisions  until  he  was  sure  a building  level 
decision  could  be  made  without  district  level  interference.  The 
principal  could  not  openly  discuss  this  delaying  tactic  with  anyone 
because  such  a move  could  place  the  principal's  job  or  someone  else 
in  jeopardy  with  the  superintendent  or  could  even  place  the 
superintendent  himself  in  jeopardy  with  the  school  board. 

The  principal's  act  of  delaying  decisions  until  he  felt  a 
decision  could  be  made  without  district  level  interference 
negatively  affected  leadership  sharing  at  Meadows  Middle  School. 

The  principal  was  not  empowered  by  the  superintendent  to  share 
power  with  the  staff  and  therefore,  could  not  empower  the  school's 
SIP  team  or  staff  members  to  share  the  leadership  of  the  school. 

The  dynamics  of  leadership  sharing  were  so  complex  that  those 
working  within  the  system  were  unable  to  describe  the  system 
accurately.  While  they  could  articulate  that  leadership  sharing  was 
not  working  as  they  had  envisioned,  they  were  at  a loss  to  explain 
where  the  problem  might  be.  Just  above,  the  principal  revealed  that 
he  understood  the  base  of  the  problem  as  "years  and  years  and  years" 
of  interference  at  the  district  level  (6/12/92).  He  also  said,  "I  see 
it  but  I don't  go  along  with  it"  (6/12/92).  The  principal  appeared  to 
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try  to  adjust  to  this  interference  by  doing  more  work  himself.  When 
asked  about  shared  leadership,  the  principal  replied: 

There  is  a ways  to  go.  Emerging  maybe.  First  of  all,  it  would 
be  appointed.  . . . 

That  is  the  hard  part  I have  had,  trying  to  get  that  out  of 
people.  I always  felt  the  expectations  were  put  on  my 
shoulders.  If  we  were  going  to  get  something  done,  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  Or  I had  to  be  involved  in  it.  Not  necessarily  do  the 
whole  thing  but  to  be  involved  enough  in  it  to  let  something  go, 
but  maybe  it  was  just  my  thoughts.  I could  be  wrong.  . . 

You  want  things  to  be  done  and  you  want  to  do  it  right. 
Then  sometimes  it  just  sits  there  and  you  think,  if  I want  to 
keep  this  going,  I had  better  start  doing  things  here.  Pretty 
soon  I am  too  involved  in  it.  (Principal,  Interview,  6/12/92) 

Three  MEEP  team  members  agreed  that  Bruce  wanted  shared 

leadership  within  the  SIP  team  and  had  asked  for  someone  to  take 

over  the  chairmanship.  However,  no  one  volunteered  and  they  were 

unsure  as  to  why  this  was  the  case  (Informal  interview,  5/1/92). 

The  principal's  act  of  taking  on  more  work  was  not  compatible  with 

his  desire  to  share  the  leadership. 

Because  the  principal  chose  not  to  jeopardize  his  position  or 

the  superintendent's  position,  staff  members  were  unaware  of  the 

full  involvement  of  the  superintendent.  Staff  members  observed  the 

principal's  act  of  taking  on  more  work  while  stating  that  he  wanted 

to  see  a shared  leadership  model.  Everyone  avoided  discussing  the 

situation.  "No  one  said  what  they  were  really  thinking"  (Group 

informal  interview,  5/1/92). 

The  list  had  become  lengthy:  Limited  parent  involvement,  SIP 

team  member  confusion  about  their  roles,  SIP  team  members 
inability  to  name  SIP  goals,  lack  of  communication  systems  for 
communicating  SIP  work  and  issues,  and  the  putting  aside  of  the 
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MEEP  Guidebook.  An  additional  set  of  problems  included:  The 
interfering  behavior  of  the  superintendent,  the  principal’s 
responsive  actions  of  delaying  decisions,  the  principal  doing  the 
leadership  work  himself  while  asking  for  shared  leadership,  the 
silence  of  the  staff  at  staff  meetings,  and  the  hesitancy  of  staff  to 
become  involved  in  leadership  sharing.  All  these  factors  made  real 
leadership  sharing  impossible  at  Meadows  Middle  School. 

Appointed  Leaders  Among  the  School  Staff 

There  were  many  appointed  leaders  at  Meadows  Middle  School 
during  the  duration  of  this  study.  During  the  first  year  of  this  study, 
the  MEEP  team  consisted  of  the  principal,  Jack,  Naomi,  Wally,  Sally, 
Roger,  and  Winona.  During  the  second  year  of  this  study,  the  MEEP 
team  consisted  of  the  principal,  Jack,  Naomi,  Wally,  Sally,  Kelly  and 
Loni.  Sally,  Kelly,  and  Loni  served  as  appointed  MEEP  team  members 
but  did  not  emerge  as  natural  leaders  among  the  MEEP  team  and  staff 
in  addition  to  their  MEEP  team  role. 

Emerging  Leadership  Within  the  MEEP  Team  in  1990-91 

During  the  first  year  of  this  study,  Roger  and  Winona  emerged 
as  positive  natural  leaders  within  the  MEEP  team.  This  was  the  first 
year  that  either  of  them  served  on  the  MEEP  team  and  both  were 
transferred  to  the  newly  opening  six  elementary  classrooms  for  the 
next  school  year,  1991-92. 

Roger.  The  principal  called  Roger  a natural  leader  and 
interviews  with  staff  members  brought  forth  Roger's  name  as  a 
leader.  In  addition,  Roger  was  observed  acting  as  a leader  among  the 
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MEEP  team  members,  especially  in  the  area  of  leading  discussions. 
Roger  was  visionary,  he  had  the  capability  of  looking  at  the  larger 
picture  and  understanding  ways  to  improve  the  situation.  For 
example,  at  the  teacher  in-service  in  January  of  1991,  Roger's 
suggestion  led  to  toward  staff  consistency  in  student  discipline. 

The  current  discipline  referral  slip  was  a standard  form  that 
consisted  of  blank  spaces  in  which  the  staff  member  wrote  up  the 
infraction. 

Roger:  What  I was  looking  at  was  getting  into  situations, 

rather  than  having  the  original  referral  sheet  that  we  have 
right  now,  get  into  some  rules  that  are  very  concrete  and  print 
them  on  the  form,  so  you  don't  have  any  judgments  at  all.  Just 
say  that  he  was  running,  check  the  square,  "running".  Whatever 
the  five  or  six  things  you  want  to  definitely  control. 

Whether  you  use  it  in  the  hall,  whether  you  decide  you 
want  to  use  it  in  the  classroom  also,  those  are  things  that 
have  to  be  decided.  But,  yes,  to  get  the  list  down  to  a small 
concrete  list,  rather  than  having  33  different  reasons  for  kids 
having  referrals.  It's  a lot  easier  to  explain  to  Mom  and  Dad 
why  it  is  one  of  five  things  than  it  is  33.  (Staff  workshop, 
1/21/91 ) 

Another  example  of  Roger's  vision  involved  a question  about  whether 
both  the  expanding  elementary  site  and  the  Meadows  site  would  have 
SIP/MEEP  teams  for  the  1991-92  year.  This  question  began  a 
discussion  on  whether  separate  SIP  teams  or  a combination  team 
would  best  serve  both  sites  since  both  sites  were  supervised  by  the 
same  principal  and  shared  several  staff  members.  Most  insightful  of 
all  was  Roger's  understanding  of  the  lack  of  cohesion  among  the 
staff  and  his  vision  of  how  this  could  be  addressed.  Roger  led  the 
MEEP  team  discussion  on  goal  setting  (MEEP  team  meeting,  5/2/91) 
toward  building  trust  among  the  staff.  Roger  pointed  out  that  trust 
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had  to  be  built  among  the  staff  before  they  could  go  on  to  teaching 
the  students  to  build  trust  and  other  social  skills.  By  the  end  of  the 
discussion,  Roger  suggested  that  the  MEEP  team  title  this  goal  for 
staff  "collaborative  planning,"  one  of  the  15  characteristics 
identified  in  the  state  MEEP  description  of  effective  schools.  In 
doing  so,  Roger  referred  to  a copy  of  the  Planned  Change 
Organizational  Characteristics  handout  he  had  obtained  at  the  state- 
wide MEEP  leadership  conference  a few  days  earlier  (see  Appendix 
E).  The  principal  had  not  attended  this  conference.  Roger  was 
willing  to  challenge  others  when  he  deemed  it  appropriate  and  in  a 
manner  he  deemed  appropriate.  When  challenging  the  principal  once, 
Roger  looked  toward  the  data  reported  and  challenged  that  rather 
than  the  principal  as  a person.  On  another  occasion,  Roger 
challenged  Naomi  for  her  public  criticism  of  the  principal  at  a 
teacher  in-service,  informing  her  that  they  have  all  had 
inconsistencies  and  saying,  "We  should  all  handle  our 
inconsistencies  . . . Just  leave  all  this  alone,  I don't  see  there  is 
actually  a problem  with  referrals"  (Roger,  teacher  in-service, 
1/21/91).  Using  Parker's  (1991)  team  player  styles,  Roger  would  be 
categorized  as  an  effective  collaborator.  Roger  was  cooperative, 
flexible,  confident,  forward-looking,  conceptual,  and  visionary.  He 
played  a key  role  in  processing  the  needs  of  the  staff  and  in  focusing 
the  team  on  goals  that  would  bring  them  closer  to  meeting  those 
needs. 

Winona.  When  asked  by  the  principal,  Winona  acted  as  a 
spokesperson  for  the  MEEP  team.  At  a teacher  workshop,  she  named 
four  points  the  teachers  would  be  working  on  during  their  discussion 
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of  the  discipline  referral  system.  While  she  remained  seated,  her 


clear  articulation  and  gentle  but  assertive  style  led  the  staff  nicely 
into  the  discussion.  Winona  also  acted  as  a representative  of  the 
staff,  bringing  up  staff  concerns  at  MEEP  team  meetings.  Clearly, 
staff  had  discussed  items  they  wished  her  to  present  on  their  behalf. 
"I  just  hear  some  people  say  about  student  rewards--now  muttering 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a little  bit  of  notice--when  they  had  a 
test  planned"  (Winona,  MEEP  team  meeting,  5/2/91).  Winona  was 
viewed  as  a natural  leader  by  the  principal  (6/12/92)  and  by  staff 
(Nancy,  Interview,  5/12/92;  Wally,  Interview,  2/7/92).  She  was  a 
dedicated  and  hard  worker  who  was  more  than  willing  to  take  on 
extra  tasks.  She  headed  the  student  council  in  the  school,  and  she 
worked  hard  on  the  reward  system  for  students,  an  important  part  of 
the  Meadows  school  improvement  planned  goals.  Winona  usually  had 
the  ability  to  see  the  larger  picture  and  usually  was  perceptive 
regarding  how  others  might  feel  in  a given  situation.  For  example, 
she  was  concerned  about  how  the  schedule  for  the  extended  site 
would  affect  the  teachers  who  worked  at  more  than  one  site.  In 
another  situation,  she  picked  up  the  parent  representative's  feelings 
of  rejection  at  one  MEEP  team  meeting  where  the  parent  input  had 
not  gone  well  and  told  the  parent  she  was  valuable  to  the  team  for 
her  unique  perspective.  Winona's  one  observable  weakness  was  her 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  importance  of  making  changes  that 
involved  everyone  with  input  from  those  same  stakeholders.  She 
held  a personal  opinion  regarding  discipline  referral  policy 
guidelines  she  believed  should  be  changed.  This  led  Winona  to 
announcing  a change  in  the  number  of  discipline  referrals  needed 
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before  a student  was  removed  from  a reward  ski  trip  roster.  Since 
Winona  was  planning  the  trip,  she  simply  announced  the  change  to 
the  principal,  teaching  staff,  and  students.  The  result  was  confusion 
and  the  appearance  of  inconsistencies  in  discipline  among  the 
teaching  staff. 

Parent:  I agree  with  inconsistency.  One  teacher  gives  a 
referral  for  this,  and  another  for  that.  The  kids  talk  about  that 
a lot.  They  have  talked  a lot  about  one  referral  and  not  being 
able  to  go  to  an  activity.  And  a referral  was  for  something 
that  was  not  disruptive,  it  was  not  going  against--doing  their 
homework,  things  like  that. 

Female:  Why  was  it  only  one? 

Winona:  She  stopped  doing  the  ski  trip  because  she  had  kids 
that  were  doing  anything  they  wanted  to  on  the  ski  trip.  She 
had,  there  was  nothing  to  say,  somebody  could  or  couldn't  come 
along,  she  asked  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  "Would  you 
bring  back  the  ski  trip?" 

I asked  about  four  teachers  about  it  and  we  decided--we 
chaperoned  and  we  decided--"Yes,  but  I don't  want  the  kids 
going  down  hills  who  are  going  to  be  injured  by  the  kids  who 
aren't  going  to  listen." 

And  we  made  it  very  very  clear  to  the  students  on 
November  16th.  "If  you  have  one  referral,  no  exceptions, 
whether  it's  tardy  to  class,  chewing  gum,  insubordination,  you 
will  not  go  on  that  ski  trip"  because  I did  not  want  to  deal  with 
the  kids  that  were  going  do  their  own  thing.  It  was  made  very 
clear.  Three  days  in  a row,  those  kids  knew  that  even  if  they 
chew  gum,  they  would  not  be  going  on  that  ski  trip.  I didn't 
want  to  take  along  those  kids  that  wouldn't  listen.  I guess 
more  because  of  danger,  if  you  have  a kid  that  thinks  he  can  do 
whatever  he  wants. 

I thought  the  ski  trip  was  a really  big  deal  and  [would]  be 
a very  good  deterrent  for  kids.  Especially  over  the  Christmas 
period,  we  didn't  have  anything  from  that  last  dance  until  the 
dance  at  the  end  of  January.  And  the  ski  trip,  and  I thought, 
"What  a good  thing  for  them,  something  for  them  to  really  look 
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forward  to  during  that  Christmas  period  where  they  can  get 
kind  of  wild." 

To  me  I thought  it  was  no  big  deal,  but  then  I guess  some 
of  the  referrals  that  came  up,  that  was  when  some  of  the  big 
rumbles  came  up  because  some  of  the  kids  said,  11  I can't  go  to 
that  because  of  this."  And  when  you  look  at  it,  maybe  it  wasn't 
that  big  of  a deal,  but  the  rule  was  made.  You  have  one 
referral,  there  are  no  exceptions.  You  do  not  go  on  that  ski 
trip. 

Same  female:  Is  that  the  only  one  we  were  using  one  referral 

for? 

Winona:  No.  "Puttin'  on  the  Hits".  All  the  kids  that  come  to 
school. 

Bruce:  Roller  skating.  (Staff  in-service,  1/21/91) 

Winona  did  not  understand  that  her  decision  to  change  the  discipline 
referral  rule  became  a changed  standard  for  the  building  and 
resulted  in  confusion  among  staff  and  students.  Winona  also  did  not 
understand  her  own  role  in  the  development  of  the  discipline 
inconsistencies  among  staff.  The  staff  had  made  the  original 
decision  collaboratively,  but  now  without  input  into  the  change,  a 
change  suddenly  was  made  for  them.  Using  Parker's  (1991)  team 
player  styles,  Winona  operated  as  both  an  effective  communicator 
and  an  effective  collaborator  most  of  the  time.  Winona's  team 
player  style  as  effective  communicator  was  the  one  she  exhibited 
most  often  in  her  MEEP  team  member  role.  She  was  "an  effective 
listener  and  facilitator  of  participation"  (Parker,  1991,  p.  79).  She 
assisted  the  team  in  relaxing  with  her  sense  of  humor  and  gentle, 
yet  assertive,  manner.  She  recognized  the  efforts  of  the  other  team 
members.  She  communicated  enthusiasm  and  possessed  a sense  of 
urgency  about  the  team's  work.  Winona  was  "supportive, 
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encouraging,  relaxed,  tactful,  and  helpful  as  a team  member"  (p.  79). 
She  was  friendly,  patient,  considerate,  and  spontaneous  when  in  her 
team  player  style  as  an  effective  communicator.  Winona  also 
exhibited  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  team  player  style  of  an 
effective  collaborator  (Parker,  1991)  serving  on  the  MEEP  team.  In 
this  style,  Winona  was  cooperative,  flexible,  and  confident.  She  was 
visionary  and  conceptually  understood  the  tasks  the  MEEP  team  had 
before  them.  She  was  open  to  feedback  from  others  and 
accommodating  to  their  needs.  When  Winona  decided  to  change  the 
school's  discipline  system,  her  team  player  style  became  that  of  an 
ineffective  communicator.  She  had  lost  sight  of  the  MEEP  team's 
mission  of  collaborating  with  the  staff  in  their  SIP  efforts  and 
failed  to  realize  that  the  MEEP  process  for  change  must  be  managed 
with  jointly  developed  objectives  and  action  plans.  While  she 
viewed  her  action  as  helpful,  her  action  actually  confused  the  staff 
and  students  and  by-passed  the  previous  collaborative  staff  efforts. 

Emerging  Leadership  Within  the  MEEP  Team  in  1991-92 

Wally  and  Jack  emerged  as  leaders  on  the  MEEP  team  once 
Roger  and  Winona  were  transferred  to  the  elementary  site.  Naomi 
emerged  as  a negative  leader  during  this  same  time  frame. 

Wally.  While  the  principal  described  Wally  as  "too  laid  back  to 
get  a lot  of  leadership  under  his  belt"  (Interview,  6/16/92),  Wally 
began  to  demonstrate  initiative  and  creativity  skills  by  the  end  of 
this  study.  For  example,  he  presented  the  idea  of  a lounge  message 
board  to  improve  communications  among  staff  members,  and  he 
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volunteered  to  keep  the  board  up  to  date.  Wally  also  served  on  the 
"Referral  Committee,"  the  school's  discipline  committee  that 
evolved  from  the  staff's  SIP  efforts.  Wally  was  the  emerging  leader 
who  appeared  to  grow  the  most  through  the  planned  school 
improvement  process.  A colleague  observed,  "Wally  ...  I have  seen 
him  come  really  forward  and  kind  of  take  over  in  some  areas.  I think 
he's  changed  a lot.  He's  become  much  more  self-confident,  I think. 
And  he  doesn't  mind  speaking  in  front  of  the  group  and  giving  ideas" 
(Nancy,  Interview,  5/12/92).  He  recognized  this  growth  and  said,  "I 
am  not  a leader,  but  I have  developed  more  leadership  qualities" 
(Wally,  Interview,  2/7/92).  Regarding  his  own  skill  development, 
Wally  observed, 

Being  a part  of  the  MEEP  team  has  encouraged  me  to  come 
up  with  ideas.  I came  back  from  the  [state-wide]  MEEP 
[Leadership]  conference  with  the  idea  of  a school-wide  grading 
procedure.  I put  together  a survey.  The  result  was  we 
departmentalized  for  it. 

Before  the  percentages  for  a grade  were  different  from 
teacher  to  teacher.  If  I had  been  a parent  with  a student  here  I 
would  have  been  confused.  Now  the  grade  percentages  are  the 
same  by  department.  (Wally,  Interview,  2/7/92) 

The  team  player  style  (Parker,  1991)  that  best  described  Wally's 

team  interaction  style  was  that  of  an  effective  contributor.  Wally 

could  be  described  as  dependable,  responsible,  organized,  efficient 

and  logical.  His  communications  were  clear,  relevant,  and 

pragmatic.  He  was  a systematic  individual  and  a proficient  worker. 

Jack.  Jack  played  a critical  role  as  the  SIP  historian.  He  was 

the  only  teacher  MEEP  team  member  that  began  serving  the  MEEP 

team  as  SIP  was  first  addressed  in  the  school,  and  was  still  serving 

the  team  as  this  study  ended  four  years  later.  Jack  believed  in  the 
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positive  approach  provided  through  SIP  and  stated  to  his  colleagues 
that  he  wanted  the  discipline  referral  slips  and  rules  worded 
positively  and  in  line  with  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness 
Program  philosophy  (Teacher  in-service,  1/21/91).  Along  this  same 
line,  Jack  defended  the  school's  collaboratively  developed  discipline 
referral  system  when  the  parent  on  the  MEEP  team  attacked  the 
plan's  removal  of  the  reward  of  a school  activity  for  students  who 
received  discipline  referrals.  Jack  was  a very  laid  back  individual 
who  cared  a great  deal  about  what  happened  to  the  planned  change 
efforts  at  Meadows  Middle  School.  In  an  informal  interview  on 
5/1/92,  Jack  expressed  his  concern  for  the  real  possibility  that 
MEEP  had  come  to  an  end  at  Meadows.  First,  Jack  was  the  only 
current  MEEP  team  member  left  that  would  still  be  assigned  full 
time  to  Meadows  Middle  School  during  the  next  school  year.  Second, 
the  principal  for  the  next  year  had  not  yet  been  announced,  nor  even 
posted  as  a position.  Third,  Jack  noted  that  Rodney,  the  only  other 
original  MEEP  team  member  still  remaining  at  Meadows,  had  gone  on 
to  pursue  interests  in  Outcome  Based  Education.  When  asked  how 
Jack  felt  about  this  situation,  he  replied,  "I  feel  bad.  I hate  to  see  a 
good  program  go  down"  (State-wide  MEEP  conference,  5/1/92).  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  study,  Jack's  experience  as  a MEEP  team 
member  and  leader  were  critical  to  Meadows  as  the  school  embarked 
on  the  transition  to  a new  principal  and  another  new  SIP/MEEP  team. 
Jack  remained  as  the  only  person  who  was  willing  and/or  able  to 
serve  on  the  Meadows  MEEP  team.  His  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
MEEP  at  Meadows  and  experience  as  a trained  MEEP  team  member 
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offered  the  only  hope  Meadows  Middle  School  had  for  the  continuance 
of  their  SIP  efforts. 

Naomi.  Naomi  emerged  as  both  an  effective  and  ineffective 
challenger.  She  usually  utilized  the  team  player  style  of  effective 
challenger  (Parker,  1991)  within  the  group,  questioning  the  goals, 
methods,  and  ethics  of  the  team  and  exhibiting  a willingness  to 
disagree  with  the  principal.  Other  effective  challenger  descriptors 
that  fit  Naomi  were  outspoken,  principled,  and  candid.  One  example 
of  Naomi's  effective  challenging  team  player  style  occurred  at  the 
staff  workshop  day  when  the  group  discussed  inconsistencies  in 
their  grading  of  students.  Naomi  held  out  for  higher  grading 
standards  when  a standardized  grading  plan  with  slightly  lower 
standards  was  proposed.  While  the  incident  just  described  fit 
Parker's  (1991)  description  of  an  effective  challenger,  Naomi  went 
on  to  fit  the  ineffective  challenger  team  player  descriptors  in  her 
next  statement.  The  ineffective  challenger  descriptors  of  "self- 
righteous,  rigid,  and  inflexible"  (p.  94)  fit  Naomi's  style  when  she 
stated  that  41.3  percent  of  students  on  the  A and  B honor  role  was 
too  many  and  that  the  standards  should  be  tougher  yet,  an  opinion  not 
commented  on  by  anyone.  Naomi  was  often  an  ineffective  challenger. 
She  held  strong  opinions,  openly  stated  them  and  then  challenged  and 
re-challenged  until  her  point  was  victorious.  Sometimes  one  staff 
member  or  another  would  support  her  view,  but  sometimes  Naomi 
was  off  on  a point  away  from  the  rest.  Her  method  of  constantly  re- 
challenging sometimes  divided  the  team  or  created  unnecessary 
delays.  And  Naomi  often  used  her  ineffective  challenger  style  to 
further  her  personal  agenda,  appearing  arrogant,  contentious  and  nit- 
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picking  (Parker,  1991).  Naomi  challenged  so  often  at  the  teacher  in- 
service  on  1/21/91,  that  the  teachers  began  to  joke  about  the 
fighting.  She  continued  restating  her  point  until,  at  some  point  a 
male  colleague  called  out,  "Round  One!"  (Teacher  in-service, 

1/21/91).  Naomi’s  challenges  often  sounded  repetitive  and  negative 
and  she  would  display  frustration  with  colleagues  in  voice  and 
manner.  This  lost  her  the  respect  of  her  colleagues. 

Naomi  (turning  to  Bruce):  If  we  would  take  class  behavior  out 

of  these  referrals,  keep  the  class  behavior  on  our  own,  then  we 
wouldn't  need  this  blue  slip  at  all  because- 

(OC:  Staff  begins  to  chatter  and  they  are  not  listening  to 

Naomi.) 

Bruce:  Let's  keep  it  down,  so  we  can  have  one  talking,  so  we 
can  hear  what's  going  on. 

Naomi:  What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  if  the  teacher  would  handle 
their  own  classroom  discipline  by  themselves,  between  them 
and  you,  then  we  would  not  need  to  have  this  blue  slip. 

Because  immediately  if  they  were  removed  and  got  detention 
from  the  office,  that  should  be-that  they  should  not  have  to 
be  making  things  up,  so  that  they  can  go.  And  I think  if  they 
knew  that,  that  there  is  no  come  back,  then  maybe  the 
classroom  problems  would  not  be  as  serious.  But  see,  now  you 
are  not  giving  referrals  in  the  classroom.  (Staff  in-service, 
1/21/91 ) 

Naomi's  challenges  were  toward  others  and  were  not  spoken  as  if 
she  were  a part  of  the  change  effort  even  though  she  served  on  the 
MEEP  team  for  both  years  of  this  study.  Naomi  often  set  herself 
aside,  as  she  did  in  her  last  sentence  in  the  quote  above,  using  the 
word  “you"  rather  than  "we"  when  talking.  "Her  questions  seemed  to 
have  a base  in  work  related  self-preservation.  She  tended  not  to  ask 
questions  about  the  larger  picture"  (Researcher's  field  notes,  MEEP 
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team  meeting,  1/29/90).  For  example,  Naomi  interrupted  Winona's 
presentation  at  a teacher  in-service  to  put  in  a plug  for  the  liaison 
police  officer  she  had  coming  into  the  school  during  the  next  week. 
On  another  occasion,  Naomi  interrupted  a MEEP  team  meeting  to 
complain  about  her  own  tough  schedule  for  testing  of  students.  Her 
complaint  brought  no  sympathy  from  her  MEEP  colleagues  and  they 
dismissed  her  as  moody  that  day.  Yet,  another  time  she  interrupted 
a MEEP  team  meeting  to  discuss  an  end-of-year  root  beer  float  party 
she  had  planned  for  students.  In  an  observation  of  a MEEP  team 
meeting  near  the  end  of  this  study,  Naomi  announced  that  she 
planned  to  retire  from  the  Meadow's  MEEP  team  even  though  she 
would  be  traveling  between  Meadows  and  the  new  elementary  site 
during  the  next  year.  She  stated  that  she  felt  she  would  be  "dumped 
on"  if  she  were  to  stay  on  the  Meadows  MEEP  team. 

Emergent  Leaders  Among  the  Non-MEEP  Team  Staff  Members 

One  staff  member  emerged  as  a natural  leader  among  the 
Meadow's  staff  group  and  was  consistently  well  respected  by  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues.  That  staff  member  was  Rodney,  a former 
MEEP  team  member. 

Rodney  was  one  of  four  staff  members  who  joined  the  MEEP 
team  and  went  through  the  initial  MEEP  training.  However  he  and 
two  other  MEEP  team  members  became  frustrated  and  quit  after  two 
years  of  serving  on  the  Meadow's  MEEP  team.  The  staff  understood 
the  frustration  Rodney  and  the  others  experienced  and  were  able  to 
verbalize  it.  "One  of  the  faculty  members  that  has  been  here  for  a 
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long  time  was  on  it—MEEP.  And  he  tried  to  get  things  done  but  didnt 
get  very  far.  He  finally  just  gave  up  on  it"  (A.,  Group  Interview, 
5/8/92). 

While  Rodney  quit  his  formal  position,  his  status  among  the 
group  kept  him  in  a leadership  role.  Rodney  listened  carefully  to  his 
colleagues  and  paraphrased  their  comments  for  accuracy.  "Wouldn’t 
you  also-what  I’m  hearing  here  is  that  in  your  classroom  if  you  did 
go  through  step  one,  two,  three,  or  whatever,  and  eventually  you  sent 
the  student  out  of  the  room,  then  they  would  get  two  referrals.  But 
maybe  what  you  are  saying  is  that,  it  takes  too  long  a time? 

(Teacher  in-service,  1/2/91).  Rodney  also  served  as  a spokesperson 
for  his  colleagues  at  times. 

Bruce:  . . . Let’s  go  to  the  lunchroom  group  back  there. 

What  do  you  come  up  with  as  some  concerns  in  your  group  so 
far?  Dealing  with  problems  with  our  present  policy,  when  or 
when  not  to  give  referrals  and  so  forth.  Some  person  want  to 
be  a spokesman? 

Rodney:  Well,  what  we  in  lunch  duty-we  have  specific  things 

that  are  just  lunch  duty  and  that's  why  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  it.  But,  for  example  on  the  reward  system  under  "Plan," 
we  go  down  to  where  it  says  "Plan"  number  ”2"  . . . 

(Observational  Comment:  Rodney  was  reading  from  a handout 
of  their  collaboratively  developed  Discipline  Referral  Policy.) 
(Teacher  in-service,  1/21/91) 

Rodney  held  a leadership  role  in  the  largest  of  the  staff 
cliques.  Even  when  he  was  not  present,  staff  colleagues  speculated 
about  the  position  Rodney  would  take  on  an  issue  (Group  interview, 
5/8/92). 
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Patterns  and  Aspects  of  Group  Cohesion 
The  Cohesiveness  of  the  SIP/MEEP  Team 

The  cohesiveness  level  between  the  MEEP  team  members  and 
the  principal  was  at  a different  level  than  the  cohesiveness  among 
the  staff  as  a whole.  Indicators  of  the  cohesiveness  within  the  MEEP 
team  included  the  ability  to  tease  and  joke  with  team  colleagues 
upon  occasion,  the  acceptance  of  others  for  who  they  were--both  the 
good  and  the  not  so  good  aspects--and  the  working  out  of  occasional 
disagreements  among  the  team  members. 

The  earliest  indicator  of  some  principal/MEEP  team  cohesion 
was  the  relaxed  atmosphere  associated  with  MEEP  team  member's 
occasional  teasing  of  the  principal.  One  example  arose  as  the  MEEP 
team  first  met  this  researcher  and  the  topic  of  pseudonyms  for  each 
person  arose.  One  MEEP  team  members  shared  that  a workshop 
presenter  once  introduced  their  principal  as  "Bruce,"  and  so 
suggested  that  Bruce  be  his  name  for  this  study.  This  thought 
brought  immediate  laughter  from  all  team  members  and  eased  the 
tension  apparent  from  entering  into  a research  situation  with  a total 
stranger. 

Humor  was  enjoyed  among  the  MEEP  team  members  on  several 
occasions,  often  as  the  group  was  gathering  for  a meeting.  They  also 
saw  some  humor  in  their  situation,  even  when  the  situation  was  a 
difficult  one.  Moving  to  the  extended  elementary  school  site  caused 
the  counselor/MEEP  team  member  to  wonder  if  the  expected  one  hour 
a day  allowed  to  provide  counseling  services  to  the  fifth  graders  at 
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the  expanded  site  would  be  accomplished  by  going  there  one  hour 
each  day.  The  parent  on  the  MEEP  team  then  asked,  "What,  then  the 
problems  will  be  limited  to  that  hour?"  (MEEP  team  meeting, 

11/29/90)  This  thought  brought  a laugh  from  both  the  parent  and 
the  counselor  and  then  a chuckle  from  the  principal  as  he  redirected 
the  discussion. 

Sometimes  the  cohesion  among  the  MEEP  team  members 
excluded  someone.  Often  the  person  excluded  was  the  principal, 
sometimes  via  the  principal's  choice  and  sometimes  via  the  choice 
of  MEEP  team  members.  Examples  of  both  types  of  exclusion  follow. 

The  principal  completely  excluded  himself  from  attendance  at 
the  state-wide  MEEP  Leadership  training  conference  for  MEEP  team 
members  during  the  first  year  of  this  study.  He  explained  that  he 
"needed  to  stay  around  home,"  but  this  decision  had  a negative  effect 
on  the  cohesion  of  the  MEEP  team.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
interview  with  Wally,  one  of  the  MEEP  team  members,  shortly  after 
the  return  of  the  MEEP  team  members  who  did  attend  the  conference. 

Wally:  And  we  got  closer  to  MEEP  members.  I knew  them  but  I 

had  not  socialized  with  them. 

Researcher:  Were  there  any  drawbacks? 

Wally  : We  were  missing  Bruce  [the  principal]  and  Jack. 

(Wally,  Interview,  5/3/91) 

The  principal  again  excluded  himself  from  the  last  20  hours  of 
attendance  at  the  state-wide  MEEP  Leadership  conference  during  the 
second  year  of  this  study.  By  this  time,  it  appeared  that  other 
Meadows  MEEP  team  members  also  did  not  have  team  attendance  at 
the  state-wide  MEEP  training  as  a high  priority.  Another 
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teacher/MEEP  team  member  left  with  the  principal  so  she  could  join 
a field  trip  with  her  grade  level  and  Wally  was  unable  to  attend  at 
all  due  to  coaching  duties.  Naomi,  the  counselor,  did  not  attend  this 
state-wide  MEEP  leadership  conference  either. 

Researcher:  Will  your  MEEP  team  be  attending  the  MEEP 
conference  this  spring? 

Wally:  Yes,  either  Naomi  or  Bruce  are  going. 

Researcher:  Why  one  or  the  other? 

Wally:  This  is  money  related.  There  is  just  so  much  money  for 
us  to  go  and  Naomi  is  moving  at  about  that  time.  If  she  goes, 
he  won't.  I'm  not  sure.  . . . (Interview,  2/7/92) 

At  times,  the  principal  was  excluded  by  the  other  MEEP  team 

members.  At  one  MEEP  team  meeting,  the  principal  presented  a plan 

and  form  for  substitute  teachers  reporting  to  the  principal  regarding 

the  completeness  of  teacher  plans  and  preparation  within  the 

classroom.  Roger  and  Winona  responded  cohesively  and  almost  as  if 

rehearsed.  Roger  used  his  right  hand  to  rub  his  face  and  eye  in  one 

motion  and  then  signaled  Winona  with  his  right  hand  pointer  finger 

in  a you-take-it  motion.  While  the  principal  continued  his 

presentation  unaware,  Winona  prepared  her  calm,  assertive 

challenge  of  the  concept  (MEEP  team  meeting,  12/13/90). 

A MEEP  team  discussion  on  2/28/91  excluded  the  parent  who 

served  as  a MEEP  team  member.  First,  her  presented  idea  was 

ignored  as  the  principal  moved  on  to  the  next  item  on  the  agenda. 

Her  second  presented  idea  for  the  day  was  already  in  practice  in  the 

building.  Her  third  attempt  involved  a question  which  was  answered 

appropriately.  Fourth,  she  began  the  presentation  of  an  opinion  but 
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was  cut  off  and  ignored.  This  fourth  failure  brought  a length  of 
silence  on  the  parent's  part  and  until  Winona  initiated  a discussion 
with  the  parent  regarding  the  parent's  possible  service  to  a MEEP 
team  at  the  high  school  her  son  would  attend  in  the  fall. 

Naomi,  the  counselor,  often  excluded  herself  from  the 
discussions  of  the  MEEP  team  by  discussing  a topic  of  her  own  that 
was  unrelated  to  what  the  others  were  discussing.  The  MEEP  team 
members  appeared  to  accept  this  as  a quality  of  Naomi  and  often 
joked  with  her  or  with  each  other  as  they  interacted  on  her  topic. 

For  example,  on  5/2/91  the  MEEP  team  was  discussing  the  upcoming 
student  rewards  part  of  the  discipline  referral  plan  when  Naomi 
interrupted  to  announce  that  she  was  again  going  to  have  a root  beer 
float  party  for  the  students  that  had  been  attending  her  counseling 
groups.  While  Roger  complained  that  he  didn't  get  a root  beer  float, 
Wally  joked  that  he  had  to  pay  and  the  principal  commented  that  he 
wasn't  invited.  Naomi  remained  stuck  on  her  own  agenda  and 
interrupted  the  last  comment  to  say,  "Do  it  day  by  day  rather  than 
this  massive  thing.  Man,  I was  going  bananas."  The  principal  then 
brought  the  discussion  back  on  track  by  leading  the  group  into  a 
discussion  about  the  SIP  goals  for  the  next  year. 

Cohesion  Among  the  Meadows  Staff  Group 

The  cohesion  among  the  staff  at  Meadows  Middle  School  was 
weak  and  this  was  demonstrated  in  several  ways.  The  earliest 
indicator  of  cohesion  problems  uncovered  via  the  research  process 
was  the  discovery  that  the  staff  members  frequented  two  different 
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staff  lounges.  Following  a MEEP  team  meeting  where  the  lounges 
were  discussed,  Wally  led  this  researcher  to  one  staff  lounge. 

(OC:  I began  by  asking  Wally  to  tell  me  about  the  two  lounges. 

Wally  replied  that  the  two  lounges  developed  about  three 
years  ago  when  some  staff  were  smokers  and  some  were  not. 
The  lounge  we  were  in  was  for  the  non-smokers.  Now  the 
building  is  smoke-free  but  both  lounges  remain.) 

Researcher:  Does  having  two  lounges  have  an  affect  on  the 
staff? 

Wally:  It  kind  of  divides  us.  People  eat  lunch  in  both  lounges.  I 
really  don't  go  over  there  very  often  and  I don't  know  how  much 
that  one  is  used. 

Researcher:  Are  all  the  people  who  use  that  lounge  the  ones 
who  used  to  smoke? 

Wally:  No,  it  has  just  developed  into  a different  group  of 
people.  (Interview,  5/3/91) 

By  the  spring  of  1991,  the  MEEP  team  recognized  and  openly 
discussed  other  manifestations  of  the  cohesion  problem  among  the 
Meadows  staff.  Wally  expressed  concern  about  the  lack  of 
communication  among  staff  in  both  the  professional  and  social 
areas.  When  Wally  suggested  lounge  communication  boards  in  both 
lounges  designed  to  keep  staff  informed  of  social  and  school  related 
information,  the  principal  was  supportive  of  the  concept.  However, 
the  principal  was  also  concerned  about  the  split  among  the  staff  as 
manifested  by  separate  lounges.  The  principal  responded  to  Wally  by 
stating  that  the  one  lounge  was  the  official  lounge  and  so  the  only 
communication  board  should  be  in  that  lounge  and  that  staff 
members  should  take  the  responsibility  to  go  into  that  lounge  and 
keep  themselves  informed. 
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The  causes  for  the  lack  of  cohesion  could  not  be  explained  by 
the  staff  members  nor  the  principal.  Most  were  aware  of  the 
problem,  and  some  of  the  MEEP  team  members  knew  that  a lack  of 
trust  permeated  the  staff  relationships  (MEEP  team  meeting, 

5/2/91).  However,  no  one  could  identify  the  possible  causes  of  the 
lack  of  trust  or  low  group  cohesion. 

Wally:  The  cohesion  of  the  MEEP  team  is  good.  The  cohesion 
with  the  staff  is  not  as  good.  There  are  little  cliques.  Most 
get  along  with  everyone.  There  is  some  tension  between 
people. 

Researcher:  Do  you  know  what  might  cause  the  tension? 

Wally:  No,  I don't  know  what  causes  it.  (Wally,  Interview, 

5/3/91 ) 

Gender  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  dividers  within  the  staff 
relationships  and  there  was  evidence  that  this  was  historically  true 
among  this  staff.  During  their  first  two  years  of  involvement  in  the 
SIP,  the  MEEP  team  set  rigorous  goals  to  change  the  climate  among 
the  staff  within  the  school.  One  MEEP  team  member  referred  to  the 
situation  as  "sexual  harassment  among  the  staff"  and  noted  that  "the 
staff  did  not  get  along  well"  when  the  school  joined  the  school 
improvement  effort.  When  asked  to  define  sexual  harassment,  this 
MEEP  team  member  explained  that  some  staff  members  were 
constantly  doing  things  that  goaded  [females]  and  that  those  goaded 
complained  about  the  problem.  "The  MEEP  team  tackled  this  problem 
by  putting  out  a survey  asking  staff  to  list  their  pet  peeves  in  staff 
relationships.  The  MEEP  team  then  published  this  list  of  pet  peeves 
and  this  did  much  to  confront  the  harassment  issues  and  eliminate 
cliques  among  staff"  (Interview  notes,  4/31/92). 
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Gender  division  was  observed  via  the  staff  seating  pattern  at  a 
workshop  day  on  1/21/91.  The  men  seated  themselves  at  three 
tables  and  the  women  seated  themselves  at  a separate  table  until 
they  were  all  required  to  regroup  for  discussion  purposes.  Another 
staff  meeting  held  on  4/28/92  revealed  a similar  gender  division.  In 
this  case,  five  of  the  group  of  17  were  women  and  they  were  all 
together  at  one  table.  Again,  the  men  were  divided  between  three 
tables,  and  sat  directly  in  front  of  the  principal.  In  addition,  the 
second  staff  lounge  was  frequented  by  a group  of  male  teachers  on 
the  staff. 

Another  factor  that  appeared  to  negatively  affect  the  cohesion 
of  the  staff  was  the  lack  of  in-service  or  plan  to  inform  the  total 
staff  about  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program,  MEEP. 
This  lack  of  knowledge  for  non-MEEP  team  staff  members  separated 
them  from  the  MEEP  team  members,  those  who  knew  what  SIP  was 
all  about  and  set  the  school's  improvement  goals  for  each  year. 

The  following  discussion  is  an  excerpt  from  a group  interview. 
This  discussion  described  the  effects  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  planned  school  efforts  well. 

Researcher:  Bruce  [the  principal]  has  been  here  maybe  six 

years?  (All  agree  non-verbally.)  And  so  you  would  have  seen  a 
couple  of  years  of  Bruce  before  MEEP.  Have  you  seen  any 
change  since  then?  Has  his  role  changed?  His  relationship  to 
the  staff  or— 

H.:  See,  we  don't  know  if  MEEP  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  We 
don't  know  where  MEEP  fits  in. 

A.:  We  just  exist  in  isolation. 


Researcher:  Who  is  we? 
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A.:  Individual  teachers— we  are  kind  of  isolated  from  each 

other.  You  have  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  have  any  contact  with 
anyone  else. 

H.:  We  have  organizations  and  groups  around  here  that  we  don't 
even  know  about  until  the  issue  comes  up. 

A. :  It's  that  way  all  over. 

H.:  I don't  know  if  it  is  or  not.  You  go  to  work  and  you  go.  At 
our  ages  you  stay  out  of  trouble  and  organizations. 

B. :  Part  of  the  reason  you  feel  that  way  is  that  you  are  kind  of 
alone  in  your  own  department. 

W.:  Us  two,  we  know  everything  the  other  is  planning. 

B.:  We  are  a department  and  so  we  work  together  a lot. 


H.:  Is  this  MEEP  program  state  wide?  And  is  it  mandated? 
Researcher:  No,  it's  not  mandated  at  all.  It  started  in  1983  — 

H.:  What  was  their  objective? 

Researcher:  Their  objective  was  unifying  school  improvement 

and  training  services  so  they  could  provide  experts  on  a more 
cost  effective  basis.  We  [the  state  of  Minnesota]  had  the 
format  [established]  through  the  Educational  Cooperative 
Services  Unit-the  ECSUs-and  this  school  belongs  to  the 
Story  Lake  region. 

A.:  This  is  all  new  to  us. 

H.:  We  have  never  had  this  explained  to  us.  (Group  Interview, 
5/8/92) 
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Some  staff  felt  the  cohesiveness  of  the  staff  had  improved 
through  the  SIP  efforts  at  Meadows  while  others  felt  the  situation 
was  the  same  as  always. 

H.:  No,  I think  we  are  all  the  same  as  we  were,  (chuckles) 

B.:  I think  part  of  it  is  having  such  a large  group  of  people  that 
have  been  here  so  long.  We  are  just  all  kind  of— 

H.:  The  same  old  thing! 

(B.  turns  to  W.).  How  did  you  perceive  us  when  you  came.  Could 
you  see  the  cliques  right  away?  Right  off,  right? 

W.:  Ya.  You  can. 

Researcher:  Are  the  cliques  by  department? 

(Negative  nods  by  all.)  Group:  No. 

Researcher:  Are  they  by  friendships,  by  interests,  or  by 

philosophies  of  life? 

A. :  No,  more  personal  preference,  I think,  don't  you?  (turns  to 
others) 

B. :  I would  say. 

W.:  Ya.  There  is  a pretty  big  group  of  us  that  always  get  along. 
B.:  Kind  of  the  partiers. 

H.:  Ya,  I guess  it  is  the  partiers  versus  not.  ...  I think  a lot  of 
it  has  to  do  with--the  people  who  are  involved  in  sports  are  a 
large  majority  of  the  faculty.  A majority  are  coaches  or 
assistant  coaches  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  level,  or 
whatever.  Where  A.  and  I are  not  a part  of  that,  us  older 
teachers  tend  not  to  be  a part  of  that  particular  clique  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  I'd  rather  go  home  and  talk  to  my 
dog  and  have  a glass  of  wine,  (chuckles  at  self) 


A.  and  B.:  You  play  basketball. 


H.:  No,  that's  all  right.  That  I don't  mind. 

A.:  How  about  Rodney?  He  doesn't  coach. 

H.:  That's  true.  But  he  runs  around  with  that  group. 
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B.:  But  he  does  a lot  of  the  other  things;  timing,  clocks, 
[refereeing],  etc. 

H.:  Maybe  we  aren't  that  cliquey,  there  just  isn't  a lot  of  them 
my  age  who  just  want  to  go  home  and  pet  their  dog!  (OC:  All 
chuckle,  including  me.)  When  I was  younger  and  I coached,  you 
do  that.  Now  I just  am  not  as  interested.  Part  of  it  is  real 
cliquey,  you  have  the  coaches  and  then  you  have  the  older 
faculty. 

B.:  That  sounds  right. 

(Group  Interview,  5/8/92) 

Nancy,  a teacher  also  not  on  the  MEEP  team,  agreed  that  the 
cliques  were  social  and  noted  that  the  sense  of  humor  differed 
greatly  between  the  cliques.  She  had  observed  basically  two 
cliques,  one  which  liked  to  have  fun  and  one  which  was  strictly 
business.  While  Nancy  observed  a match  between  the  timing  of 
improvements  in  the  cohesion  of  the  group  and  the  school's  entrance 
into  SIP,  she  could  not  explain  any  connection. 

By  the  end  of  this  study,  some  staff  members  felt  they  had 
seen  improvements  in  the  cohesion  level  of  the  group.  Wally 
observed  a change  in  the  lounge  traffic  and  stated  that  "many  staff 
go  to  either  lounge.  A couple  don't  go  back  and  forth  and  visit  this 
one  but  most  go  to  either"  (Interview,  2/7/92).  Nancy  observed  that 
people  were  "trying  harder  to  overlook  other's  differences"  and  were 
"making  a bigger  effort  to  include  everyone"  (Interview,  5/12/92). 
Bruce,  the  principal,  also  listed  improved  staff  relationships  as  a 
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gain  through  their  SIP  efforts.  While  he  still  noted  problems  in 
staff  relationships,  he  also  stated  that  staff  were  more  accepting  of 
each  other  than  before.  He  had  observed  intermingling  between  the 
two  groups  (cliques)  within  the  staff  and  described  this  interchange 
as  good  (Exit  interview,  6/16/92). 

One  major  symptom/cause  of  the  lack  of  cohesion  was  the  lack 
of  trust  among  the  staff  members.  One  of  the  teachers  involved  in 
the  group  interview  on  5/9/92  twice  quipped,  "Around  here  you  trust 
nobody."  Yet  these  staff  members  were  candid  with  each  other  and 
with  this  researcher;  each  had  learned  who  to  trust  somehow. 

The  custodian  was  an  example  of  a non-teaching  staff  member 
who  had  gained  the  trust  of  teachers.  Nancy,  the  teacher  who  had  no 
involvement  with  the  MEEP  effort,  stated  that  she  was  totally 
comfortable  in  saying  anything  in  front  of  the  custodian  because  "he 
is  trustworthy  and  knows  lots"  (Interview,  5/12/92).  Nancy  had 
selected  the  lounge  as  our  interview  site.  When  the  custodian 
entered  the  lounge  during  our  interview,  Nancy  continued  to  respond 
to  questions  that  were  of  a confidential  nature. 

While  the  cohesiveness  of  the  staff  appeared  to  have  improved 
over  time,  there  was  still  a great  deal  of  need  for  improvement  in 
this  area.  The  MEEP  team  members  openly  acknowledged  the  staff 
cohesiveness  problem  as  a serious  one  and  discussed  ways  to  work 
on  staff  cohesion  at  their  5/2/91  meeting.  Several  of  the  MEEP 
team  members,  minus  the  principal,  had  just  returned  from  the 
annual  state-wide  MEEP  Leadership  conference.  Naomi  introduced 
the  discussion  by  requesting  that  a particular  speaker  be  brought 
into  the  school  to  assist  with  the  development  of  social  skills 
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among  the  students.  When  Roger  pointed  out  that  the  speaker  said 
trust  and  social  skills  had  to  be  developed  among  the  staff  before 
these  could  be  developed  among  students,  Naomi  agreed.  When  Wally 
supported  Roger's  statement,  Naomi  was  willing  to  change  her 
suggestion  to  having  the  consultant  work  with  the  proposed  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  teaching  staff  from  the  extended  site,  but  not  the 
Meadows  staff  members.  Later,  when  the  group  returned  to  the 
topic,  Roger  again  stated,  "She  stressed  we  need  to  get  our  staff  to 
know  how  to  work  together  before  we  can  expect  our  students  to 
work  together"  (MEEP  team  meeting,  5/21/91). 

Naomi  replied,  "I  know,  but  I don't  think  we  can  get  the  whole 
staff  to  work  together"  (MEEP  team  meeting,  5/21/91). 

An  interview  with  Winona  disclosed  several  other  factors 
involved  in  the  Meadows  staff  relationships. 

Winona:  . . . There  are  not  a lot  of  people  in  the  building  willing 
to  work  on  a sub-committee.  I have  to  do  lots  of  work  at 
lunch,  people  are  willing  to  share  ideas  but  not  time!  ...  It  is 
rare  to  have  faculty  meetings  and  a real  pain  and  they  take 
time  in  the  morning.  People  rarely  share  ideas  there. 

Researcher:  Why? 

Winona:  Good  question.  I don't  know  why. 

Researcher:  Is  it  something  to  do  with  Bruce? 

Winona:  Bruce  always  asks  for  suggestions  but  no  one  gives 
them.  . . . With  the  division  on  the  faculty,  some  teachers 
upstairs,  three,  who  have  been  here  a while,  don't  mix  with 
others.  One  of  these  males  came  to  me  my  first  day  and  told 
me  I shouldn't  be  in  teaching. 

I give  out  candy-atomic  fireballs — for  charted  rewards. 
The  teachers  upstairs  say  something  to  the  kids  but  not  to  me. 
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I asked  Bruce  and  it  was  OK  there.  But  I didn't  give  out  pop  as 
a result. 

There  was  a big  division  about  the  reward  ski  trip.  Three 
teachers  in  the  district  brought  kids  [to  the  ski  hill]  who  had 
been  eliminated  [through  the  building  referral  process].  This 
was  never  talked  about.  It  was  only  through  the  grapevine- 
even  through  the  teachers. 

Researcher:  How  would  you  change  that? 

Winona:  I don't  know.  We  talked  about  games  at  a faculty 
meeting.  We  thought  it  would  be  a big  joke.  The  cliques  are 
formed.  The  cohesiveness  is  strong  within  the  cliques. 

Researcher:  Who  are  in  the  three  groups? 

Winona:  There  is  one  large  group  and  two  smaller  groups,  plus 
one  individual  by  themselves. 

The  large  group  has  a big  variety.  There  are  both  male 
and  female,  younger  and  older.  Some  like  golf,  some  fishing, 
racquetball,  tennis  games,  and  the  horse  racing  track.  This 
group  is  the  bulk  of  the  staff.  Some  of  the  group  also  mingles 
with  the  high  school. 

The  one  small  group  has  two  people  in  it.  They  are  both 
special  education  staff.  . . . There  are  not  good  feelings  about 
special  education  in  this  school. 

The  third  group  is  a small  group.  These  are  the  guys 
upstairs  with  their  own  lounge.  One  teaches  geography  and 
two  teach  science.  They  have  all  been  here  more  than  15  years. 

Researcher:  How  important  is  this  in  the  scope  of  the  school? 

Winona:  It's  a pretty  big  deal.  It  would  be  bigger  if  this  were 

an  elementary  school.  I came  from  a school  also  involved  in 
MEEP.  The  principal  there  really  got  the  staff  into  making 
decisions  (Kindergarten  through  grade  four  in  that  school)  and 
yet,  he  got  his  way.  The  kids  were  involved  too. 

Here,  this  is  a whole  different  district.  Here,  money  is 
tight.  Since  Christmas,  there  have  been  no  workshops  except 
for  administration  and  coaches. 

The  style  of  management  here  is  top  down.  You  have  to 
answer  to  the  superintendent  here.  In  the  other  town  where  I 
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taught,  that  wasn't  a worry.  This  really  limits  the  principal 
and  teachers  too.  (Interview,  5/9/91). 

The  style  and  actions  of  the  superintendent  related  to  the 

staff  cohesion  problems  at  Meadows  Middle  School  in  three  ways. 

First,  the  superintendent  modeled  behaviors  and  expectations  for  the 

principal  and  teachers  that  indicated  SIP  was  not  important.  The 

superintendent  had  signed  up  for  the  MEEP  training,  as  is  required  of 

superintendents  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  school 

districts  entering  MEEP.  However,  at  the  last  minute,  the 

superintendent  canceled  his  attendance  because  of  work  back  in  the 

school  district  (Superintendent,  Interview,  5/12/92).  This  decision 

was  mirrored  by  the  principal  during  the  1991  spring  MEEP 

leadership  training  held  state-wide.  It  was  reflected  again  in  the 

principal's  decision  and  a teacher's  decision  to  leave  in  the  middle  of 

the  1992  spring  conference  due  to  work  that  needed  to  be  done  in  the 

school  district.  It  also  was  reflected  in  the  decision  of  several 

MEEP  team  members  to  not  attend  the  state-wide  leadership  training 

held  in  either  1991  or  1992. 

All  of  these  decisions  to  not  attend  or  to  attend  only  part  of 
the  state-wide  leadership  training  sessions  eventually  resulted  in 
gaps  and  weak  spots  in  the  training  at  both  the  district  and  building 
level  for  Meadows  Middle  School.  The  superintendent  was  the 
district  level  leader  in  SIP  but  had  no  training  in  SIP.  Meadows  MEEP 
team  members,  including  the  principal,  were  missing  some  of  the 
state-wide  training  pieces.  Further,  the  MEEP  required  minimum 
team  of  superintendent  or  superintendent's  representative, 
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principal,  and  three  teachers  had  missed  the  state-guided  team 
social  and  planning  times  that  fostered  team  building. 

Secondly,  while  the  superintendent  made  decisions  and  sent 
memorandums  directly  to  the  staff,  neither  the  MEEP  team  nor  staff 
members  had  direct  access  to  the  superintendent.  The  central  office 
telephone  was  accessed  only  through  the  high  school,  located  at 
another  site.  The  central  office  was  located  in  a building  that  was 
unmarked  and  hard  to  find,  even  for  staff  working  within  the 
district.  The  superintendent  never  attended  a Meadows  MEEP  team 
meeting,  nor  was  there  a representative  of  the  superintendent 
available  to  the  MEEP  team. 

Third,  it  appeared  that  the  superintendent  was  not  honest  and 
trustworthy.  He  generated  a memorandum  to  all  district  staff 
telling  them  there  would  be  no  more  jumbo  paper  clips  ordered  due 
to  district  budget  problems.  This  same  superintendent  revealed  that 
"this  district  has  never  had  a problem  with  funding  and  in  fact,  had  a 
surplus  last  year"  (Interview,  5/12/92) 

The  superintendent  verbalized  the  concepts  of  team-building 
and  shared  decision-making. 

I,  as  an  administrator,  have  to  give  up  some  authority-1  don't 
like  that  word-and  go  into  site-based  decisions.  It  is 
important  that  we  work  as  a team.  Where  possible,  make  the 
people  stakeholders.  This  is  easily  said  and  very  hard  to  do.  It 
takes  sincerity.  The  administration  must  be  trusting.  Good 
rapport  and  a high  trust  level  are  needed.  While  these  concepts 
are  not  new,  these  are  new  concepts  in  the  sense  that  others 
have  the  chance  to  help  design  and  implement  the  changes. 
(Superintendent,  Interview,  5/12/92) 

However,  the  superintendent's  actions  did  not  match  his  words 
when  he  changed  budget  priorities  and  staff  development  priorities 
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within  Meadows  Middle  School.  These  actions  were  taken  without 
Meadows  staff  member  input  and  so  made  the  superintendent  appear 
to  lack  integrity  between  his  words  and  his  actions. 

In  summary,  the  cohesion  of  the  Meadows  Middle  School  staff 
as  a total  group  seemed  low  and  may  have  been  negatively  affected 
by  several  factors.  First,  the  principal  and  staff  could  not  trust  the 
superintendent's  interaction  with  them  so  the  trust  level  among 
staff  appeared  seriously  eroded.  Trust  erosion  appeared  to  exist 
between  the  principal  and  superintendent,  the  staff  and 
superintendent,  principal  and  staff,  and  between  staff  members 
themselves. 

Second,  there  were  gender  divisions  among  the  staff.  While 
these  improved  from  a sexual  harassment  status  to  gender 
separation  at  meetings  with  the  SIP  efforts,  they  still  existed. 

Third,  the  staff  had  formed  cliques  that  excluded  others.  The 
cliques  were  social  in  nature  and  were  strong  enough  to  support  two 
separate  lounges.  Again,  this  problem  appeared  to  have  improved 
somewhat  by  the  end  of  this  study. 

The  MEEP  team  members  agreed  that  a serious  cohesion 
problem  existed  at  Meadows  Middle  School,  but  there  was  no  specific 
plan  set  up  to  address  the  problem.  While  a MEEP  team  discussion 
during  the  spring  of  the  first  year  of  this  study  did  include  a goal  of 
collaboration  in  order  to  address  the  problem  of  lack  of  trust,  the 
second  year  of  observations  of  the  MEEP  team  efforts  did  not  bring 
any  further  discussion  on  this  topic. 


The  Observable  Results  of  SIP 
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In  this  section,  the  observable  results  of  SIP  at  Meadows 
Middle  School  will  be  presented  via  four  general  areas:  (a)  Goals  set 
through  SIP,  (b)  goals  met  through  SIP,  and  (c)  possible  Meadow's 
goals  for  the  future  and  (d)  how  decision  making  changed  at 
Meadows. 

Goals  Set  Through  SIP 
The  principal's  goals 

Because  of  the  tremendous  transition  involved  in  moving 
students  and  staff,  yet  unnamed  by  grades  or  personnel,  to  an 
expanding  site,  "one  of  the  main  tasks"  for  the  1990-91  school  year 
was  "trying  to  plan  ahead"  (Principal,  Initial  interview,  10/29/90). 
This  goal  had  a dual  focus.  First,  Meadows  Middle  School  would  be 
planning  for  a smooth  transition  to  new  grade  levels,  a new 
principal,  and  new  staff  colleagues  at  the  Meadows  site.  Second, 
this  same  goal  of  "planning  ahead"  was  owned  by  the  staff  moving  to 
the  expanding  site.  While  only  six  classrooms  were  scheduled  at  the 
secondary  site  during  the  1991-92  school  year,  the  principal  was 
already  planning  ahead  to  when  the  expanding  site  would  be  opened 
as  a full  elementary  school  in  the  1992-93  school  year.  However, 
because  the  new  site  was  being  assembled  for  the  first  time,  tasks 
like  developing  a discipline  system  and  report  card  system  had  to  be 
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Although  Bruce,  the  principal  at  Meadows,  had  not  been 
formally  informed  that  he  would  be  the  principal  at  the  new  site,  he 
suspected  this  would  be  the  case  and  proceeded  as  if  it  were.  This 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  principal  biased  his  thoughts  and 
responses  to  questions  regarding  his  goals  for  the  SIP  efforts 
through  involvement  in  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness 
Program. 

When  asked  to  define  his  goals  for  the  1990-91  school  year, 
the  principal  responded, 

First,  the  transition  into  the  new  addition,  keeping  an 
even  keel,  with  people  feeling  good  about  being  there.  I want 
the  community  and  [School]  Board  to  see  it  as  successful,  and 
then  the  next  year  would  be  smoother. 

Second,  School  climate  is  always  a goal.  Better 
communication  with  parents,  always  work  toward  the  positive, 
get  the  parents  in  for  the  positive  things  such  as  recognition 
of  students  in  the  evening. 

Third,  building  staff  development--on  curriculum. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  for  six  classrooms,  a 
computer  lab  and  a media  center.  (Principal,  Interview, 
12/13/90) 

The  principal  had  mixed  his  goals  for  the  new  site  with  the 
school  improvement  goals  for  Meadows.  His  first  and  third  goals 
above  were  related  to  the  new  site  and  the  transition  planned  for  the 
fall  of  1991.  His  second  goal  was  a school  improvement  goal  for 
Meadows  Middle  School  for  the  1990-91  school  year.  The  principal's 
priority  system  had  been  established  by  his  anticipation  of  the 
enormous  task  involved  in  establishing  a new  elementary  school 
site. 


The  principal  at  Meadows  Middle  School  mixed  the  goals  for 
Meadows  Middle  School  and  the  expanding  site  because  he  had  two 
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jobs  to  do.  First,  he  was  the  only  principal  at  the  Meadows  Middle 
School  site  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  day  to  day  operations  of 
the  school,  the  progress  via  planned  school  improvement,  the 
staffing  and  staff  evaluation,  etc.  In  addition,  Bruce  had  to  set  up 
the  staffing,  systems  and  materials  needed  to  successfully  open  the 
new  elementary  school.  The  new  elementary  site  began  with  six 
classrooms  during  the  1991-92  school  year  and  Bruce  was  the 
principal  who  was  responsible  for  those  staff  and  students.  When 
the  elementary  school  site  was  fully  opened,  this  principal 
anticipated  moving  onto  that  site  and  the  selection  of  a new 
principal  at  Meadows  Middle  School. 

By  the  spring  of  1992,  Bruce  was  anxious  to  get  into  the  new 
elementary  setting.  He  had  been  working  hard  on  collaborative 
planning  for  the  new  site  with  the  new  staff,  some  of  whom  worked 
with  Bruce  at  Meadows. 

This  next  year  we'll  be  able  to  get  our  feet  in  the  ground  and 
make  more  sense  out  of  the  whole  thing.  Get  back  where  we 
belong  with  it.  There's  going  to  be  a ton  of  things  that  will 
have  to  be  done,  especially  in  that  other  building.  There's  a ton 
of  things  we  can  do  to  really  make  things  happen. 

We've  been  planning  over  there  all  year  actually.  We've 
had  our  planning  committee  meet  every  other  Friday,  all  year 
now.  All  the  way  from  report  cards  through  discipline  and 
we've  worked  on  things  like  that  would  have  to  be  there  for 
next  year.  Classroom  assignments,  grade  assignments.  I told 
them  by  the  end  of  May,  that  I wanted  an  idea  where  were  they 
going  to  be  and  everything  and  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the 
building  and  over  the  summer  and  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
it.  And  fall--come  back-have  it  pretty  well  set,  make  some 
changes  during  the  year.  Its'  been  a lot  of  planning,  with  that 
stuff  going  on. 
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It  wasn't  MEEP  but  it  was  collaborative  planning.  Staff 
over  there  has  been  very  good.  Fourth  and  fifth  graders  have 
been  just  excellent.  (Interview,  4/9/92) 

Yet,  when  asked  to  evaluate  the  progress  on  his  goals  for 

school  improvement  on  6/16/92,  the  principal  did  so  by  using  the 

school  improvement  goals  established  at  Meadows  Middle  School. 

This  again  showed  that  the  principal  was  confused  by  the  complexity 

of  the  situation.  He  was  most  actively  working  on  his  goals  for  the 

new  site  but  measuring  his  progress  against  the  goals  set  at  the 

Meadows  site.  When  asked  if  he  was  feeling  success  on  the  school 

improvement  goals  for  the  1991-92  year,  the  principal  responded: 

Bruce:  Probably  not.  I don't  think  we  are  nearly  to  where  we 
should  be.  I think  we  started  out  four  years  ago  with  good 
ideas.  Two  years  ago,  we  were  going  good  and  then  we  kind  of 
settled  down  and  didn't  accomplish  too  much.  That's  the  only 
thing  I didn't  feel  too  good  about,  I guess. 

Researcher:  What  do  you  think  caused  that  change  from  the 
first  two  years  to  the  second  two  years? 

Bruce:  Umm.  I don't  know  if  it  was  myself  or  the  mix  of  staff 
we  had  on  our  committee  or  if  it  was  just  the  overall  staff.  I 
don't  know. 

Maybe  there  was  so  much  uncertainty.  I just  don't  know. 

I contribute  it  to  myself,  I guess.  I just  didn't-again  I think 
about  it  being  my  job  too  much.  Let's  get  this  thing  going,  if  it 
doesn't  work-maybe  that's  not  true.  I don't  know! 

Things  just  went  very  slow.  Maybe  that's  expected  at 
times.  I do  look  forward  now  to  the  two  buildings  now  being 
set  and  things  are  either  this  building  or  that  building. 
(Principal,  Exit  Interview,  6/16/92) 


Goals  developed  through  the  MEEP  team 

Setting  goals  at  Meadows  Middle  School  appeared  to  be  a task 
that  was  done  simply  because  it  was  expected  within  the  model 
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system.  First,  the  principal  placed  "setting  school  improvement 
goals"  on  the  MEEP  agenda.  Then  the  system  for  developing  the 
school  improvement  goals  included  a MEEP  team  discussion  at  a MEEP 
team  meeting.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  Meadows  staff 
members  had  any  input  or  even  were  aware  of  the  goal  setting 
process.  The  goals  were  not  published  beyond  the  MEEP  team,  nor 
was  this  researcher  aware  of  any  presentation  of  the  goals  to  the 
staff. 

The  result  of  lack  of  input,  publication  or  presentation  of  the 
school  improvement  goals  was  that  they  were  unknown  among  the 
staff  members  working  at  Meadows.  When  asked,  Nancy,  a long  term 
teacher  at  Meadows  said,  "I  couldn't  even  tell  you  what  they  are 
right  now.  They've  slipped  my  mind  since  we've  ...  I think  I 
remember  the  one  goal  being  to  improve  the  relationship  among  the 
teachers"  (Nancy,  Interview,  5/12/92).  The  MEEP  team  members 
could  not  remember  their  school  improvement  goals  either,  even 
though  they  were  the  ones  who  set  them  (Informal  discussion  with 
three  MEEP  team  members,  5/1/92). 

During  the  spring  of  1991,  the  Meadows  MEEP  team  developed 
two  different  sets  of  goals.  First,  the  MEEP  team,  with  principal 
involvement,  developed  and  wrote  up  the  Meadows  Staff  Development 
Plan.  This  plan,  as  follows,  was  submitted  to  the  superintendent  and 
school  board  and  was  in  compliance  with  a monitored  Minnesota  law 
requiring  that  a percentage  of  the  state  foundation  aid  dollars  be 
spent  on  staff  development.  The  Meadows  Staff  Development  Plan 
for  the  1991-92  school  year  follows: 
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A.  Survey  all  staff  members  and  to  solicit  their  suggestions 
and  ideas  for  staff  development. 

B.  To  involve  all  staff  members  in  some  phase  of  staff 
development: 

1.  to  improve  school-wide  discipline  and  classroom 
management 

2.  to  involve  staff  in  effective  instructional  methods 
training, 

3.  to  improve  school,  student,  and  parent 
communications,  and 

4.  to  improve  school  climate.  (Artifact,  4/2/91) 

Near  the  end  of  the  1990-91  school  year,  the  Meadows  MEEP 

team  also  developed  the  SIP  goals  for  Meadows  Middle  School  for  the 
upcoming  1991-92  school  year.  While  the  agenda  from  4/18/91 
informed  them  that  they  would  be  discussing  this  topic  on  5/2/91, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  data  gathering  or  input  from  the  staff 
regarding  the  setting  of  the  school  goals  for  the  coming  school  year. 
Because  the  MEEP  team  kept  no  minutes,  there  was  no  written  record 
of  the  goals  set  that  day.  The  discussion  on  school  goals  was 
introduced  by  the  principal,  as  one  of  several  agenda  items  in  his 
regular  facilitation  of  the  MEEP  team  meetings.  "Let's  go  to  the  last 
one,  the  thing  we  want  touch  on  today--91-92  goals.  We  talked  a 
little  bit  about  it  last  time.  And  I'm  sure  you  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  when  you  were  [at  the  state-wide  MEEP  Leadership  Conference] 
and  discuss  this.  What  are  some  thoughts  and  ideas?  What  do  you 
have  for  us  today?"  (Principal,  MEEP  team  meeting,  5/2/91).  The 
MEEP  team,  minus  the  principal,  had  just  returned  from  this  three 
day  conference. 

An  artifact  generated  during  the  fall  of  the  second  year  of  this 
study  (MEEP  team  agenda,  10/16/91)  showed  the  Meadows  School 
Improvement  Plan  to  contain  two  goals  for  1991-92  school  years: 
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1)  School  climate,  and  2)  collaborative  planning.  This  same  artifact 
also  revealed  the  continuation  of  the  MEEP  team's  previously 
developed  goals  of  student  rewards  and  teacher  recognition.  The 
latter  two  goals  were  both  consistently  on  every  MEEP  agenda  in  the 
past  school  year  also. 

Following  much  discussion  on  their  second  goal,  the  MEEP  team 
decided  to  name  this  goal  "Collaborative  Planning"  (MEEP  team 
meeting,  5/2/91).  Because  they  agreed  that  this  was  a serious  need 
with  the  staff  and  that  they  could  not  label  the  goal  as  a trust  issue 
among  staff  members,  they  agreed  upon  the  title  of  "Collaborative 
Planning."  This  title  was  also  one  of  the  15  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program  defined  characteristics  for  effective  schools. 

Goals  Met  Through  SIP 

Three  of  the  Meadows  MEEP  team  goals  for  1991-92  made 
observable  gains  through  the  planned  school  improvement  process. 
These  observable  gains  were  in  the  areas  of  student  discipline 
referral  and  reward  system,  somewhat  improved  relationships 
between  the  staff  members,  and  teacher  recognition. 

The  student  discipline  referral  and  rewards  system 

The  most  dramatic  change  resulting  from  Meadows  School's 
involvement  in  SIP  was  the  student  discipline  referral  and  reward 
system.  This  positive  change  in  the  school  climate  was  a direct 
result  of  the  staff's  collaborative  efforts  in  the  area  of  student 
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discipline  referrals  and  rewards.  This  was  also  the  area  in  which 
the  staff  worked  the  hardest  at  working  together. 

The  Meadows  staff  began  their  work  on  improving  the  school's 
discipline  referral  and  reward  system  during  their  first  two  years 
of  involvement  in  planned  school  improvement.  While  they  used  a 
task  force  process  to  develop  the  policies,  all  teachers  shared  the 
final  decisions,  were  in-serviced  in  the  new  policies  and  were  given 
a final  a copy  of  the  policy.  Each  staff  member  was  involved  in 
implementing  the  new  procedures  with  students  through  posting  the 
discipline  rules,  using  the  student  referral  slips  system,  and 
following  the  policy  guidelines. 

A staff  workshop  discussion  on  staff  inconsistencies  in 
administering  the  system  took  place  during  the  third  year  of  SIP,  the 
first  year  of  this  study.  This  discussion  resulted  in  a second  task 
force  which  met  for  one  afternoon.  The  purpose  of  the  second  task 
force  was  completing  consensus  revisions  of  the  student  discipline 
and  referral  policy  (1/21/91).  Observable  results  of  this  second 
task  force  included  (a)  a revised,  smaller  Student  Referral  Slip, 
developed  to  assist  consistency  via  a checklist  of  behavioral 
categories,  and  (b)  a revised,  written  student  discipline  policy  for 
staff  use. 

The  staff  members  serving  on  the  MEEP  team  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  making  the  discipline  referral  and  reward 
system  work.  They  consistently  planned  and  conducted  the  student 
rewards,  working  hard  to  include  variety.  Regular  large  student 
rewards  (lip  sync  talent  show,  ski  trip,  etc.)  were  balanced  with 
smaller  student  rewards  (a  can  of  pop,  yearbook  signing  time,  a 
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Popsicle,  etc.)  with  the  latter  presented  to  students  as  surprises. 
Students  who  did  not  meet  the  Student  Reward  requirements  were 
not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  surprise  or  event. 

Staff  members  recognized  the  changes  they  made  in  the  area  of 
student  referrals  and  discipline  as  productive.  In  addition,  they 
owned  the  changes.  This  can  be  observed  via  the  "we"  in  the 
following  discussion  on  goals  met  through  SIP  among  a group  of 
staff  members,  none  of  whom  had  served  on  the  MEEP  team. 

A. :  I think  the  thing  we  did  was  with  the  referrals  and 

discipline. 

B. :  That  has  been  excellent. 

H.:  That  really  helped. 

A.:  To  me,  the  kids  were  getting  different  messages  all  the 
time.  You  can't  do  this  here  but  here  you  can  do  that.  It  unified 
all  that.  (Group  Interview,  5/9/92) 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  discipline  referral  and  reward 
system  was  the  principal.  He  was  consistent  in  placing  the  referral 
system  and  reward  system  on  the  MEEP  agenda.  This  fostered 
discussion  and  growth  among  the  staff  leadership  at  the  MEEP  team 
meetings.  It  also  assisted  in  getting  the  topic  before  the  entire 
staff  for  new  discussions  on  consistency  and  problems  they  had 
encountered  in  implementation. 

The  principal  also  was  very  involved  in  the  day  to  day 
application  of  the  referral  and  reward  system.  He  was  consistent  in 
dealing  immediately  with  the  students  who  were  referred  to  the 
office  via  the  system  and  he  always  administered  the  office 
detention  aspect  of  the  system  himself. 
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The  rewards  for  all  the  hard  work  and  collaborative  staff 
efforts  were  many.  First,  the  referral  system  developed 
significantly  reduced  the  number  of  students  who  had  to  leave  the 
classroom  for  an  office  discipline  referral  and  the  decline  in 
referrals  continued  throughout  the  two  years  of  this  study.  It  was 
“much  more  organized  and  the  kids  knew  what  to  expect"  (Nancy, 
Interview,  5/12/92). 

Second,  the  referral  system  included  the  reward  component 
and  approached  discipline  from  a positive  view  point  rather  than  a 
negative  one.  Prior  to  the  school's  involvement  in  a planned  change 
effort  "the  kids  were  a little  more  confused  about  what  their 
punishments  were  going  to  be  and  what  was  expected  of  them" 
(Nancy,  Interview,  5/12/92). 

Third,  staff  members  could  see  their  collaborative  efforts 
made  a difference  in  their  relationships  with  each  other.  The  staff 
cohesion  problems  were  set  aside  while  this  group  of  people  worked 
hard  to  improve  the  climate  of  Meadows  Middle  School  for  the 
students  and  for  themselves  via  improved  student  behavior.  The 
improvements  in  the  discipline  referral  system  were  agreed  upon  by 
the  teaching  members  and  included  input  from  the  parent  who  served 
on  the  MEEP  team.  A staff  member  not  serving  on  the  MEEP  team 
observed  the  following. 

Nancy:  Yes.  That's  one  thing  MEEP  has  done,  we've  gotten  up 
our  code  of  rules.  The  expectations  we  have  of  the  children 
and  I think  that's  gotten  better.  We've  got  certain  rules  that 
we  all  abide  by  and  I think  we  all--our  reward  system  has 
changed.  It's  not  as  negative  as  it  used  to  be. 

Researcher:  Did  the  whole  group  decide  what  to  do  together? 
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Nancy:  Yes.  We  did  that  at  meetings.  We’d  met  several  times 
and  . . . then  there  was  a fact  finding  committee  and  they  got 
together,  made  up  the  rules,  passed  them  out,  and  checked, 

"How  do  you  like  them?"  (Interview,  5/12/92) 

A fourth  reward  for  the  staff  was  their  discovery  that  they 

"can  enforce  rules"  (Principal,  6/16/92).  The  collaborative  staff 

development  and  implementation  of  the  student  discipline  referral 

and  reward  system  made  the  staff  more  consistent  with  the 

students  and  with  their  parents.  Parents  were  fully  informed  of  the 

discipline  referral  and  reward  changes.  This  made  it  "easier  to  tell 

parents  too"  and  to  "get  their  support"  (Principal,  6/16/92). 

Improving  relationships  among  the  staff  member? 

Meadows  Middle  School’s  involvement  in  SIP  changed  the  way 
the  staff  members  related  to  one  another.  Nancy,  a teacher  not  on 
the  MEEP  team,  thought  this  was  due  to  "more  emphasis  on  how  to 
get  along"  (Interview,  5/12/92).  The  MEEP  team  had  directly 
addressed  the  topic  of  staff  relationships  early  in  the  school’s 
involvement  in  MEEP  and  prior  to  the  school’s  involvement  in  this 
study.  According  to  Nancy,  the  result  was  "better  feelings" 
(5/12/92). 

The  SIP  effort  brought  the  staff  together  in  a working 
relationship  in  the  area  of  student  discipline  and  rewards.  At  a 
staff  workshop  on  1/21/91,  inconsistencies  in  applying  the  student 
discipline  aspect  of  the  discipline  referral  and  reward  system  were 
thoroughly  explored.  The  staff  spent  over  two  hours  discovering 
their  differences  and  discussing  how  to  resolve  these  varying  points 
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of  view.  The  visible  end  result  of  this  discipline  referral  discussion 
was  a three  part  consensus  decision.  First,  the  principal  and 
teachers  decided  to  have  a volunteer  task  force  complete  the 
modifications  on  the  student  discipline  referral  system  yet  that 
very  afternoon.  Second,  the  teachers  decided  they  wanted  to 
implement  the  changes  as  soon  as  the  modifications  were  completed. 
And  third,  they  agreed  to  a discipline  referral  checklist  concept  that 
would  provide  consistency  among  themselves  and  simplify  student 
referrals. 

In  addition  to  the  tangible  modified  staff  policy  and  discipline 
referral  slips,  the  staff  engaged  themselves  in  a lengthy-and 
sometimes  heated-discussion  regarding  many  aspects  of  the 
discipline  system.  They  challenged  each  other  on  reasons  for 
referrals,  behavior  standards  and  expectations,  monitoring  of 
students  as  they  passed  from  class  to  class  or  to  lunch,  and 
expectations  for  behavior  within  the  lunchroom.  They  defined  the 
difference  between  teacher  assigned  and  administered  detention  for 
individual  students  and  office  assigned  detention  for  school-wide 
offenses.  The  principal  was  challenged  on  his  practice  of  forgetting 
to  place  students  who  earned  office  assigned  detention  into  the 
referral  system  so  they  would  also  be  eliminated  from  the  student 
rewards.  They  agreed  that  some  offenses  were  more  serious  than 
others. 

The  teaching  staff  at  Meadows  Middle  School  raised  their  own 
level  of  consciousness  regarding  their  beliefs  and  practices  in  the 
area  of  student  discipline.  The  Meadows  staff  worked  hard  to 
develop  something  they  all  owned  and  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
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that  some  teacher's  practices  were  not  changed  that  day.  A new 
individual  staff  awareness  of  student  behavior  and  their  own 
response  was  bound  to  develop  from  such  a discussion. 

Teacher  recognition 

Another  SIP  goal  that  was  developed  early  in  the  Meadows 
School  Involvement  in  MEEP  was  teacher  recognition.  Although  this 
research  project  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the 
school's  involvement  in  SIP,  "Teacher  Recognition"  was  on  almost 
every  MEEP  team  meeting  agenda  and  was  accepted  as  an  on-going 
goal  by  all  MEEP  team  members.  Teachers  who  did  something  extra 
during  the  month,  such  as  organizing  the  Geography  Fair  or 
supervising  the  student  reward  ski  trip,  were  recognized  with  a note 
and  treat  (money  for  a can  of  soda  pop  or  a candy  bar). 

Since  there  was  no  formal  presentation  regarding  Meadows  SIP 
goals,  many  teachers  made  no  connection  between  the  teacher 
recognition  reward  and  the  Meadows  Middle  School  involvement  in 
MEEP  (Group  Interview,  5/9/92).  The  four  teachers  in  this  group 
interview  noted  a change  and  they  welcomed  the  teacher  reward  and 
recognition  but  they  were  unsure  as  to  why  teacher  rewards  had 
come  into  existence. 

Possible  goals  for  the  future 

There  were  two  goals  that  were  a part  of  the  vision  the 
principal  had  for  Meadows  Middle  School,  but  that  were  not  yet  a 
part  of  the  MEEP  team  goals  for  the  school.  Parent  involvement  was 
one  such  goal. 
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We've  got  to  do  more  with  parents.  More  involvement  of 
partners.  That's  one  of  the  goals  we've  talked  about  two  or 
three  of  those  four  years.  We  found  it  very  difficult  because 
of  how  to  use  them  with  this  age  student.  We've  used  them 
with  Omnibus  and  Odyssey  of  the  Mind  and  a few  other 
programs.  Maybe  tutoring  is  one  way  to  get  them  involved. 

This  past  year  we  had  an  extended  day  for  kids  that  wanted  to 
stay  after  school  and  a process  for  getting  them  some  help  and 
notifying  parents  too.  But  I would  say  that  would  be  one  area 
in  which  we  are  lacking.  (Principal,  Exit  Interview,  6/16/92) 

The  second  goal  the  principal  envisioned  for  the  future 

involved  the  student's  needs  directly.  He  desired  to  do  more  with 

computers  for  the  students.  "As  we  have  grown  bigger  or  larger  in 

enrollment  we  have  had  to  take  away  some  of  the  elective  type 

classes.  At  this  age  level  we  need  to  do  a few  more  things  with  the 

kids,  as  far  as  computer  programming,  the  word  processing"  . . . 

(Principal,  Exit  Interview,  6/16/92). 

The  principal  third  goal  area  for  the  future  included  the 

principal's  vision  for  the  new  site  rather  than  for  Meadows.  Bruce 

wanted  to  "get  some  things  going  right  away--off  to  a good  positive 

start.  I guess  I always  look  at  the  students.  That  is  where  it  all 

starts"  (Interview,  6/16/92).  Next,  Bruce  wanted  to  get  the  parents 

involved  in  the  new  school,  "doing  things  for  staff"  (6/16/92).  Then, 

staff  development  was  at  the  heart  of  the  principal's  vision  for  the 

new  site.  "Getting  them  maybe  to  workshops,  maybe  doing  some 

things  in  our  building,  in-service  which  would  fit  our  needs" 

(6/16/92).  Cohesiveness  within  the  group  or  team  was  Bruce's 

fourth  component  of  his  vision  for  the  new  site.  "Just  being  [on]  a 

real  positive  note  and  trying  to  work  well  together.  Make  it  a real 

cohesive  group,  or  team  or  whatever.  Then  over  the  years,  just 
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change  and  improve  as  we  need"  (6/16/92).  And  fifth,  Bruce 
envisioned  eventual  recognition  for  the  new  elementary  school  as  a 
school  of  excellence.  Although  he  had  hand-picked  the  staff 
members  of  the  new  school  from  the  middle  school  staff,  from 
another  school  in  the  district,  and  from  new  applicants,  Bruce  was 
realistically  cognizant  that  not  all  of  them  would  be  perfect. 

It  would  be  nice  to  see  that  a bluebird  school,  give  it  some 
recognition  I guess,  because  there  are  so  many  teachers  who 
really  work  hard.  And  then,  the  ones  that  aren't  up  to  par, 
continue  to  work  with  them  to  make  sure  they  maintain  some 
kind  of  professionalism  and  try  to  get  some  quality  out  of 
them.  Like  a basketball  team,  you  are  only  as  good  as  your 
weakest  member.  Help  or  notice  them  just  a little  more  too. 
(6/16/92) 

The  principal  had  a dream  for  the  newly  opening  elementary 
school  site  where  he  would  be  the  principal.  He  envisioned  students 
off  to  a good  start,  parents  doing  things  for  staff  members,  a 
cohesive  and  well-trained  staff,  and  eventual  recognition  as  a 
school  of  excellence.  "It's  really  going  to  be  a pretty  good  future. 

We  have  a lot  to  look  forward.  It's  going  to  be  slow  though.  We  can't 
expect  things  the  first  year.  But  I think  the  core  of  staff  there  are 
really  good  and  so  it's  going  to  be  working  with  the  others  as  well" 
(6/16/92). 

But  no  one  had  a dream  for  Meadows  Middle  School.  No  one  was 
sure  if  the  school's  involvement  in  SIP  would  be  able  to  continue. 
Only  one  MEEP  team  member  remained  with  SIP  team  experience  and 
an  interest  in  trying  to  continue  SIP  efforts.  There  were  problems 
with  cohesion  and  trust  among  the  staff  members.  Hours  of  work 
had  gone  into  a collaborative  discipline  referral  and  reward  system 
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that  included  the  principal  as  an  integral  player  and  now  the 
principal  was  being  transferred  to  another  site  in  the  school 
district.  No  principal  had  been  selected  for  the  1992-93  school 
year. 

How  Decisions  Were  Made  At  Meadows  Middle  School 

Decision-making  at  Meadows  Middle  School  took  four  forms. 
First,  there  were  decisions  made  by  the  superintendent  and/or 
school  board.  Second,  there  were  decisions  made  by  the  principal. 
Third,  there  were  decisions  made  by  the  MEEP  team.  And  last,  there 
were  decisions  made  by  the  staff  as  a collective  group. 

It  appeared  that  this  range  of  decision  making  processes  had 
been  in  place  at  Meadows  Middle  School  for  some  time.  A teacher 
not  involved  on  the  SIP  team  commented,  "...  Any  change?  Not  huge. 
Like  I say,  I think  people  have  tried  more  to  get  along  and  find  a 
common  ground,  but  I can't  say  as  I've  seen  a big  change  in  the  way 
the  school  does  things"  (Nancy,  Interview,  5/12/92). 

Decisions  made  bv  the  superintendent 

The  superintendent  was  directly  involved  in  the  decision 
making  process  at  Meadows  Middle  School.  The  following  discussion 
occurred  at  a group  interview. 

Researcher:  Have  you  seen  any  change  from  before  the  MEEP 
program  to  now,  any  change  in  the  decision-making  process? 

H.:  I don't  think  we  have  one.  I think  there  isn't  one  described 
here.  We  have  never  really  had  one  so  we  don't  know  how  to 
use  one  if  there  was  one. 
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Researcher:  Who  makes  the  decisions? 

H.:  We  think  the  administration,  don't  you  think  the 
administration?  We  can  say  what  we  want  but  basically,  if 
they  don't  agree-pretty  much.  Sometimes  they  make  the 
decision  and  it  isn't  followed  through  anyway-*so--maybe  we 
don't  have  a lot  of- 

A.:  The  board  and  the  superintendent. 

H.:  Ya,  the  board  and  the  superintendent. 

A.:  The  board  runs  the  school  basically. 

H.:  That's  true,  the  board  runs  this  district!  The 
superintendent  runs  with  everything  to  the  board  and  the 
chairman.  He  just  sort  of  gives  it  to  them--he'll  do  whatever 
he  can  to  keep  his  job--(chuckles)— whatever  they  want. 

Researcher:  So  the  superintendent  hauls  it  to  them  and  they- 

are  they  out  in  the  buildings?  Do  they  show  up  in  the 
buildings? 

A.:  One  of  our  teachers  is  also  in  the  high  school-shared 
time-and  he  came  in  and  he  said  the  board  chairman  walked 
into  the  high  school  and  told  the  principal  certain  classes 
would  be  offered  in  the  high  school  and  certain  ones  would  not. 
So  basically  the  board  chairman  decided  basically  the 
curriculum  and  what  would  be  offered  or  not  . . . (Group 
Interview,  5/8/92) 

The  superintendent  and  school  board  were  so  involved  in  the 
decisions  made  within  Meadows  Middle  School  that  the  staff 
members  had  difficulty  sorting  district  level  decisions  from  the 
building  level  decisions.  When  asked  about  changes  in  the  decision 
making  process  at  Meadows  Middle  School,  Wally's  response  was 
regarding  the  decision  making  process  at  the  district  level.  He  said, 
"There  is  more  staff  input  into  the  decision-making  process.  I do 
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now  have  more  say  in  what  is  going  on,  especially  since  the  school 
board  did  follow  our  recommendation  for  keeping  this  school  open. 
The  process  encourages  us  to  speak  up"  (Interview,  2/7/92). 

The  superintendent  was  observed  to  be  directly  involved  in 
four  areas  of  decision  making  at  Meadows  Middle  School;  the 
Meadows  School  budget  priorities,  ordering  of  materials  for 
classrooms,  a mandated  International  Week,  and  staff  development 
workshop  decisions.  The  principal's  attempts  to  move  budget 
priority  decisions  and  decisions  about  classroom  materials  orders  to 
the  Meadows  staff  were  met  with  negative  responses  from  the 
superintendent.  The  staff  simply  followed  the  district  level 
mandate  about  International  Week,  but  at  a minimal  level.  The 
teacher's  negotiations  committee  negotiated  the  staff  development 
workshop  decisions  into  the  teacher's  working  agreement  during  the 
last  year  of  this  study. 

Decisions  made  bv  the  principal 

The  MEEP  team  collectively  influenced  the  principal  and  caused 
a change  in  this  level  of  the  decision  making  process  at  times.  In 
the  following  example,  the  principal  had  predetermined  that  the 
staff  would  discuss  consistency  in  discipline  referrals  at  the 
teacher  in-service  and  then  planned  that  the  changes  would  be 
implemented  at  the  start  of  the  next  school  year.  In  the  example 
that  follows,  several  MEEP  team  members  and  non-MEEP  team  staff 
members  worked  together  to  effect  a change  in  the  principal's  time 
line. 
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Naomi:  This  would  go  into  effect  for  next  year,  right? 

Principal:  Yes,  next  fall.  That's  why  a committee  will  have  to 
meet  now,  get  your  feedback  and  then  the  committee  will  have 
to  meet  a few  times  in  the  next-- 

Male:  Why  can't  we  just  use  the  numbers  starting  Tuesday? 
Two,  three.  We're  keeping  the  same  system,  we're  just 
adjusting  the  numbers.  You  think  there's  going  to  be  problems 
with  that? 

Female:  Yes.  It's  in  our  student  handbook,  and  stuff.  I don't 
know. 

Rod:  If  it's  in  the  handbook,  we're  not  following  it  anyway.. 

Number  2 is  not  being  followed.  It  says  four  referrals  there. 
The  fourth  one  then  you  lose. 

Principal:  What  should  be  changed  on  there  is  the  reward,  the 
next  reward  activity  should  be  stated  as  "the  next  activity." 
That,  to  me  would  make  more  sense.  That  one  word. 

Male:  Is  that  in  the  handbook  now?  Number  2? 

Principal:  Yes.  If  the  word  reward  is  taken  out  of  there,  then 
it  would  make  sense.  Put  school  activity  in  there. 

Male:  So  can  we  change  that? 

Principal:  That's  the  thing,  I suppose  we  could,  but  I think  we 
should  go  back  to  the  committee  and  put  something  together.  I 
don't  know.  To  me  right  now  it's  confusing.  We  should  take  the 
time  to  work  on  it.  I don't  see  starting  it  tomorrow.  Not  at 
all. 

Winona:  How  about  the  idea  though,  of  having  a check  list  on 
the  referral  slip? 

Principal:  I like  that. 

Winona:  Can  we  start  that  right  away? 

Principal:  I like  that  idea. 
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Jack:  Why  don't  you  take  a volunteer  committee,  and  let  them 
work  on  this?  See  how  soon  we  could  get  it  done.  We  don't 
have  time  to  work  on  this  today? 

Principal:  Do  we  agree  to  that?  Is  there  a problem  with  that? 

Anyone  want  to  add  something  to  it?  . . . Would  there  be  some 
of  you  that  would  like  to  get  a group  together  today  and  put 
some  things  down?  And  maybe  we  can  start  on  that  form  . . . 
Would  some  people  like  to  volunteer  to  do  that  this  morning 
when  we're  done  with  the  other  little  item  on  our  agenda. 
(Teacher  in-service,  1/21/91) 

The  staff  members  working  on  the  MEEP  team  felt  there  had 
been  a change  in  how  the  principal  made  decisions  through  the 
school's  involvement  in  SIP.  They  observed  differences  in  the  area 
of  "more  input"  from  staff  members  and  "more  responsibility  on  the 
staff"  (Wally,  Interview,  2/7/92).  They  also  felt  the  principal  was 
taking  their  "recommendations  into  consideration"  (Wally,  2/7/92). 


Decision  making  among  the  MEEP  team  members 

Decision  making  among  the  MEEP  team  members  was  usually 
collaborative  in  process.  In  the  example  that  follows,  Bruce 
introduced  the  topic  of  an  upcoming  in-service  day  and  invited  input. 
The  MEEP  team  then  collaboratively  agreed  to  a decision. 

Principal:  Early  release  on  January  10  and  the  workshop  day  on 
January  21st.  Some  thoughts  on  that  I guess.  I know  the  high 
school  is  going  to  have  a speaker  on  Outcome  Based  Education. 
We  could  share  that  on  the  early  release  day.  On  the  21st,  you 
want  to  work  on  report  cards,  I'm  sure,  half  of  the  day.  There 
is  also  some  information  that  the  neighboring  school  district 
is  having  a speaker  as  well  and  we  could  go  to  that.  Do  you 
have  any  thoughts  on  this?" 


Winona  refers  to  Wally:  Wally. 
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Wally:  We  want  to  spend  some  time  on  percentage  grading  - at 
least  a half  hour. 

(Winona,  Roger,  Wally,  Sally  and  Naomi  all  add  comments  that 
there  should  not  be  a problem  in  consistency  in  grading  as 
there  had  not  been  a problem  in  the  past.) 

Sally:  There  should  be  no  problem  between  special  ed.  and 
physical  ed.  in  consistency. 

Naomi:  When  I first  started  teaching  there  was  a standard 

curve  that  everyone  used  and  just  adjusted  accordingly. 

Roger:  It  would  be  just  as  confusing  if  we  go  by  grade.  I teach 
three  different  subjects  and  I can't  adjust  them  by  [grade 
level].  It  will  take  a little  work  but  we  can  all  do  it. 

Wally  asks  Patty,  the  parent,  if  she  has  seen  this. 

Patty:  No,  I haven't. 

(OC:  Wally  then  shares  a sheet  of  paper  that  must  list  a grade 
average  distribution  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  He  briefly 
explains  that  there  is  a variation  between  this  and  this 
[pointing].) 

Sally:  Does  the  high  school  have  an  overall  grading  system? 
Roger:  They  go  by  department. 

Wally:  That  is  a little  easier.  (OC:  Wally  then  repeats  to 
Bruce)  We  need  about  a half  hour. 

Bruce  affirms  this. 

Roger,  Winona  and  Sally  all  verbally  agree  that  they  need  a half 
hour. 

Bruce:  "OK,  a half  hour  then,  one  of  those  two  days."  (MEEP 
team  meeting,  11/29/90) 

In  this  case,  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  teachers  on  the  MEEP 
team  had  discussed  the  inconsistencies  among  staff  members  in  the 
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area  of  grading  and  brought  up  this  topic.  In  other  situations,  the 
principal  set  the  agenda  but  the  MEEP  team  members  assisted  in  the 
decision  making  process.  Student  rewards  for  good  behavior, 
recognition  of  teachers  for  extra  tasks  accomplished,  and  staff 
workshop  agendas  were  examples  of  decisions  typically  made 
collaboratively  by  the  MEEP  team  members.  In  yet  a third  scenario, 
the  principal  made  a decision  and  simply  informed  the  MEEP  team 
members  that  this  was  the  case.  An  example  of  this  type  of  decision 
making  was  the  substitute  teacher  folder  and  evaluation  of  the 
resident  teacher's  plans  described  earlier. 

Decision  making  among  the  Meadows  staff  group 

Because  the  Meadows  staff  members  were  untrained  in  SIP, 
they  appeared  to  be  unable  to  recognize  changes  in  decision  making 
or  how  changes  in  decision  making  were  connected  to  their  school  s 
involvement  in  the  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program. 
Even  so,  the  principal  and  MEEP  team  successfully  led  the  teaching 
staff  through  a collaborative  decision  making  process  in  the  area  of 
student  discipline.  The  steps  included  (a)  an  initial  task  force  to 
develop  the  discipline  policy  and  staff  guidelines, (b)  the  gathering 
of  staff  input  and  resulting  modifications,  (c)  the  implementation  of 
the  student  discipline  policy,  student  reward,  and  student  referral 
and  detention  system,  (d)  collaborative  discussion  on  staff 
inconsistencies  in  implementation,  (e)  a short  term  task  force  to 
accomplish  discussed  modifications,  and  (f)  implementation  of  the 
revised  policy. 
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Collaborative  decisions  were  not  the  norm  at  Meadows  Middle 
School.  The  above  example  in  the  area  of  student  discipline  was  the 
only  collaborative  decision  making  process  observed  during  the  two 
years  of  this  study.  The  norm  for  the  decision  making  process  at 
Meadows  was  a lack  certainty  about  what  decision  making  process 
would  be  utilized  and  whether  a decision  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  superintendent,  the  principal,  the  MEEP  team  members,  or  the 
staff  collectively. 

Additional  Evidence  Categorizing  the  Principal/Staff  Relationship  as 
Transactional  or  Transformational 

A four  part  survey  of  the  Meadows  Middle  School  staff  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1992.  The  survey  was  distributed  to 
every  teaching  staff  member.  This  researcher  distributed  the  survey 
to  staff  members  in  attendance  at  a staff  meeting  and  gave  a brief 
explanation  of  each  page.  The  principal  distributed  the  remaining 
surveys,  and  although  asked  to  distribute  them  to  all  staff  members, 
only  the  teaching  staff  were  a part  of  SIP  at  this  school  and  so  other 
staff  members  did  not  receive  the  survey.  Thirteen  teaching  staff 
and  the  principal  completed  and  returned  the  survey.  A copy  of  the 
survey  may  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

The  Principal: Kendrick's  Stages  of  Leadership  in  SIP 

One  of  the  survey  components  completed  in  the  spring  of  1992 
asked  the  staff  to  select  listed  statements  they  felt  described  their 
principal.  This  list  of  27  items  was  based  on  the  descriptors  of  the 
components  in  Kendrick's  (1988)  work  of  her  own  four  stages  of 
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leadership  while  involved  in  SIP  at  a middle  school.  According  to 
Kendrick,  each  of  the  areas  is  subsumed  as  the  leader  moves  to  a 
higher  level.  Respondents  were  asked  to  check  all  behaviors  that 
described  their  principal's  behavior  in  SIP. 

The  staff  ratings  of  the  principal  were  scattered  throughout 
all  four  of  Kendrick's  four  categories.  Kendrick's  descriptors  of  the 
principal  selected  by  the  Meadows  staff  responding  to  the  survey 
were  congruent  with  observational  and  interview  data  presented 
earlier  under  the  sections,  "Skills,  Behaviors,  Attitudes,  and  Values 
of  the  Principal"  (see  p.  380)  and  "The  Role  of  the  Principal  in  the 
School  Improvement  Process"  (see  p.  400). 
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Stage  I 

Transactional 
Practice  as 
Teacher 
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Stage  II 

T ransformation 
Leadership  as 
Coach 
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Stage  III 
Transformation 
Leadership  as 
Colleague 
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Stage  IV 
Transformation 
Leadership  as 
Inspirational 


Figure  VI-1.  The  accumulated  staff  scores  assessing  the  Meadows 
principal's  stage  in  transformation  leadership. 


Only  three  items  on  this  survey  form  received  checks  from 
more  than  50%  of  the  teachers  returning  the  survey.  Two  of  these 
three  items  fell  into  the  Level  II  stage,  indicating  that  this  principal 
was  utilizing  some  coaching  strategies.  The  third  one  was  in  the 
Level  III  stage,  and  reinforced  the  observation  that  the  principal  and 
staff  members  at  Meadows  had  a good  personal  relationship. 
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While  no  item  at  Level  1-Transactional  as  Teacher-received 
a response  higher  than  38%,  the  responses  marked  reinforced  the 
observation  and  interview  data  gathered  and  reported  in  this  case 
report.  The  highest  item  in  this  category  was  "Is  directive."  Two  of 
the  items  received  no  responses  at  all.  This  lack  of  response 
indicated  that  staff  members  did  not  believe  the  principal 
“frequently  takes  risks"  or  "is  developing  a cadre  of  competent 
assistants." 

The  highest  ranked  Level  II  item  received  a 69%  response, 
indicating  that  staff  members  agreed  that  this  principal  had 
experimented  with  "cooperation  strategies  such  as  brainstorming, 
consensus  building,  and  strategic  planning."  The  second  item,  "Has 
experimented  with  collaboration  on  program  and/or  staff 
development  goals"  received  a 54%  response.  Two  of  the  items  in 
this  category  received  no  checks  at  all.  The  lack  of  response  on 
these  items  indicated  that  the  respondents  did  not  believe  the 
principal  "used  facilitation  skills  to  mentor  staff  members,"  nor 
that  he  "taught  or  coached  skills  to  staff  members."  In  addition, 
only  one  person  believed  that  the  principal  acted  "as  a teacher  and 
coach  with  the  staff." 

A second  description  receiving  a 69%  response  was  in 
Kendrick's  Level  III  stage  and  indicated  that  the  principal 
"considered  himself  to  be  a colleague  of  some/all  the  staff."  This 
response  was  supported  through  interviews  with  two  of  the  MEEP 
team  members.  Winona  noted,  "I  feel  like  a peer  of  Bruce's  (Winona, 
5/9/91).  Wally  said  the  principal  successfully  balanced  the  roles  of 
colleague  and  authority  figure.  "The  principal/staff  relationship  is 
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very  good.  The  principal  is  very  personable,  easy  to  get  along  with. 
He  would  rather  people  talk  to  him  has  a person  rather  than  as 
principal  but  at  the  appropriate  time  conveys  "I  am  the  principal." 
Personally,  I respect  him  as  a person,  and  his  authority.  I try  to  do 
both  in  my  teaching  as  well"  (Interview,  2/7/92).  At  Level  III,  there 
were  also  two  items  that  received  only  one  response.  Only  one 
person  believed  the  principal  "perceives  the  principalship  role  as  a 
leader  of  instructors."  In  addition,  only  one  respondent  perceived 
the  principal  as  "acts  as  a teacher  and  a coach  with  staff." 

All  five  of  the  items  at  Level  IV--Transformational  as 
Inspirational—  received  some  response  from  respondents,  however 
the  item  responses  ranged  from  15%  to  a high  of  31%  responses.  The 
31%  response  indicated  part  of  the  staff  believed  the  principal  "acts 
in  the  role  of  the  'keeper  of  the  vision,'  motivating  and  encouraging 
staff  to  do  the  right  things  for  students." 

The  Principal/Staff  Relationships:  Porthan's  Levels  of  Team 

Building  for  Transformation 

Team  transformation  analysis  at  Meadows  Middle  School  really 
involved  two  units;  the  MEEP  team  was  the  first  unit  and  the  staff 
was  the  second  unit.  These  two  units  were  in  two  different  places 
on  Porthan's  described  levels  of  team  building  for  transformation. 
These  two  units  will  be  explored  individually. 
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Table  VI-1 

Placement  of  the  Meadows  SIP  Team  and  Staff  Unit  on  Porthan's 
Levels  of  Team  Building  for  Transformation 


Transformation  level Case  study  school's  placement 


Level  Vl-Transformational 
Value-added,  passions,  inter- 
dependence, collaborative 

Level  V-Enhancement 
Trust,  stated  beliefs, 
performance  ("will"),  functions 

Level  IV-Alignment 
Vision/mission,  goals, 
behaviors,  potential  ("can") 

Level  III— Identity 

Roles,  policies,  procedures, 

culture 

X Meadows  SIP  team  unit 

Level  II— Assembly 
A gathering  together 

X Meadows  staff  member  unit 

Level  1-Solo 
Independent,  alone,  “me" 

(An  adaptation  of  Porthan's  Handout,  1992) 


The  team  building  level  of  the  MEEP  team  unit 

While  the  survey  did  not  explore  the  staff  perception  of  the 
team  building  level  of  MEEP  team  unit,  observational  and  interview 
data  would  indicate  that  the  Meadows  MEEP  team  was  at  a slightly 
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higher  level  than  the  total  staff  unit.  The  MEEP  team  appeared  to 
have  accomplished  the  Identity  Level-Level  III,  on  Porthan's  scale. 
The  MEEP  team  members  did  have  roles  within  their  organization 
(See  Leadership  Sharing,  p.  409).  The  MEEP  team  unit  followed 
identifiable  procedures  such  as  the  principal  leading  the  MEEP  team 
meetings  and  the  principal  setting  and  making  the  agenda  for  every 
meeting. 

The  MEEP  team  unit  had  policies  to  follow,  but  these  policies 
were  not  on  their  own  making.  The  MEEP  team  consistently  had  to 
discuss  and  plan  for  policies  that  the  superintendent  issued  to  them, 
such  as  staff  development  or  International  Week.  They  also  had  to 
discuss  and  deal  with  the  policy  that  the  principal  introduced,  the 
substitute  teacher  evaluation  of  the  absent  teacher.  Until  the  MEEP 
team  takes  on  their  own  policies,  they  will  not  have  successfully 
completed  Porthan's  Level  Ill-Identity  because  they  will  not  have 
an  identity  of  their  own.  Rather,  the  identity  of  the  MEEP  team  as  a 
unit  will  continue  to  belong  the  originator  of  the  policies,  whomever 
that  may  be. 

The  team  building  level  of  the  total  staff  unit 

The  staff  survey  asked  respondents  to  indicate  one  level  from 
a checklist  that  best  described  where  the  staff  was  currently 
functioning  while  involved  in  school  improvement.  Six  of  the  fifteen 
respondents  indicated  that  the  staff  was  at  Porthan's  Level  II- 
Assembly.  Observations  and  interviews  reported  throughout  this 
case  report  support  the  six  respondents  who  selected  Level  II- 
Assembly.  The  staff  as  a unit  gathered  together,  but  they  were  not 
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all  pulling  in  the  same  direction.  Staff  discussions  on  agreed  upon 
topics,  such  as  student  discipline  and  rewards,  were  lengthy, 
confusing  and  oppositional  at  times. 

Not  one  respondent  indicated  accomplishment  of  Level  Ill- 
Identity.  The  staff  clearly  believed  that  the  staff  as  a unit  did  not 
yet  exhibit  "the  characteristics  of  roles,  policies,  procedures,  and 
culture  through  communication,  storytelling,  gatekeeping,  and  doing 
things  right  " (Meadows  Staff  Survey,  Spring,  1992).  The 
involvement  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  joint  development  of  a 
student  discipline  and  reward  system  assisted  the  staff  in  beginning 
movement  toward  Level  Ill-Identity.  In  this  one  selected  area,  the 
staff  developed  a policy  and  procedures  for  all  of  them  to  follow.  A 
two  hour  discussion  on  at  the  staff  workshop  day  (1/91)  revealed 
that  some  individuals  on  the  staff  were  not  following  the 
collaboratively  developed  policy  and  procedures,  and  provided  an 
excellent  forum  for  openly  discussing  the  importance  of  all  the  staff 
working  together  for  this  common  goal. 

Peck's  Characteristics  of  Community 

The  survey  data  revealed  that  the  Otter  Hill  staff  did  not  meet 
Peck's  nine  salient  characteristics  of  community  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  study.  Only  two  of  the  salient  characteristics  received  more 
than  a 50%  positive  response.  These  were;  "the  conclusions  of  SIP 
team  are  realistic  and  well  rounded"  and  "staff  as  a group  is 
contemplative,  self-examining,  and  self-aware." 
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Both  negative  responses  marked  by  100%  of  the  staff  members 
indicate  that  the  Meadows  Middle  School  staff  is  not  yet  a bonded 
community.  "Within  our  staff  group,  we  often  reject  the  ideas  of 
others"  and  "there  are  cliques  or  factions  within  our  staff  group" 
both  indicate  that  not  all  staff  members  at  Meadows  are  accepted  by 
their  colleagues.  Observations  and  interviews  reported  throughout 
this  case  report  also  supported  both  of  these  self-selected 
indicators  of  a lack  of  inclusivity.  The  lack  of  inclusivity  of  staff 
was  also  supported  by  the  80%  survey  response  indicating  that  "This 
school  staff  is  not  accepting  of  all  individuals  and  human 
differences  are  not  accepted." 

Another  response  indicating  the  lack  of  bonded  community 
occurred  with  62%  of  the  respondents  indicating  "I  can  not  risk 
lowering  my  defenses  and  exposing  my  inner  self  to  others  within 
our  school  staff  group."  This  data  was  congruent  with  the 
information  gathered  at  an  informal  group  discussion  with  MEEP 
team  members.  They  had  agreed  that  staff  members  were  not  honest 
at  staff  meetings  and  often  remained  silent  at  staff  meetings. 

There  were  two  negative  descriptors  which  every  one  of  the 
fifteen  respondents  marked.  Both  of  these  responses  would  indicate 
that  the  Meadows  Middle  School  staff  is  not  yet  a bonded  community. 
"Within  our  staff  group,  we  often  reject  the  ideas  of  others"  and 
"there  are  cliques  or  factions  within  our  staff  group"  both  indicate 
that  not  all  staff  members  at  Meadows  are  accepted  by  their 
colleagues.  Observations  and  interviews  reported  throughout  this 
case  report  also  supported  both  of  these  self-selected  indicators  of 
a lack  of  inclusivity.  The  lack  of  inclusivity  of  staff  was  also 
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supported  by  the  survey  response  indicating  that  "This  school  staff 
is  not  accepting  of  all  individuals  and  human  differences  are  not 
accepted."  Some  60%  of  the  respondents  marked  this  description.  In 
addition,  more  than  50%  of  the  respondents  "do  not  feel  safe  within 
the  staff  group,"  believe  that  "competitiveness  exists  among  the 
staff  group,"  and  believe  that  "there  are  specific  leaders"  within  the 
staff  group  and  "the  principal  is  separate  from  the  group." 


Table  VI-2 

Characteristics  of  Community  Among  Staff  Members  at  Meadows 
Middle  School 

Bonded  as  a community Not  bonded  as  a community 


This  school  staff  is  inclusive  of 

This  school  staff  is  not 

all  individuals  and  human 

accepting  of  all  individuals  and 

differences  are  celebrated. 

human  differences  are  not 

000 

accepted. 

000000000000 

The  conclusions  of  this  school's 

The  conclusions  of  this  school's 

MEEP  team  and/or  task  forces 

MEEP  team  and/or  task  forces 

and/or  staff  meetings  are 

and/or  staff  meetings  are 

realistic  and  well  rounded. 

00000000000 

unrealistic  and  limited. 
00 

This  school's  staff  (as  a group) 

This  school's  staff  (as  a group) 

is  contemplative,  self- 

is  not  contemplative,  self- 

examining,  and  self-aware. 

000000000 

examining,  nor  self-aware. 
00000 
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(Table  VI-2,  continued) 


Bonded  as  a community 

Not  bonded  as  a community 

1 feel  safe  within  our  school 

1 do  not  feel  safe  within  our 

staff  group. 

OOOOOOO 

school  staff  group. 
00000000 

1 can  risk  lowering  my  defenses 

1 can  not  risk  lowering  my 

and  exposing  my  inner  self  to 

defenses  and  exposing  my  inner 

others  within  our  school  staff 

self  to  others  within  our  school 

group. 

OOOOO 

staff  group. 
00000000 

Within  our  staff  group,  we 

Within  our  staff  group,  we  often 

listen  to  each  other  without 

reject  the  ideas  of  others. 

rejection. 

000000000000000 

There  are  no  cliques  or  factions 

There  are  cliques  and  factions 

within  our  staff  group. 

within  our  staff  group. 
00000000000000 

Within  our  staff  group, 

Within  our  staff  group,  there  are 

decisions  are  reached  by 

specific  leaders  and  the 

consensus  and  the  principal  is 

principal  is  separate  from  the 

one  among  the  group. 

000000 

group. 

000000000 

There  is  a special  community 

Competitiveness  exists  among 

spirit  among  our  staff  as  a 

our  staff  group. 

group.  OOOOO 

000000000 

(Meadows  staff  survey,  May,  1992) 
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In  May,  1992,  the  principal/staff  member  relationships  at 
Meadows  remained  at  the  first  stage  of  community  building, 
pseudocommunity  (Peck,  1988).  Staff  members  were  usually 
pleasant  with  each  other,  but  they  did  not  speak  their  thoughts  at 
staff  meetings.  As  a result,  certain  staff  members  could  take 
inappropriate  actions  and  no  one  would  mention  the  fact.  There  were 
three  examples  of  inappropriate  actions  by  staff  members  at  staff 
meetings.  One  was  Naomi's  constant  challenges  of  the  principal,  and 
a second  was  Winona's  decision  to  change  the  standards  for  the 
discipline  referral  system  on  her  own.  The  third  was  the  principal's 
announcement  of  a new  system  for  substitute  teachers  that  included 
a written  evaluation  of  the  teacher's  lesson  plans.  He  made  this  as 
an  announcement  although  the  MEEP  team  members  had  objected  to 
the  concept  when  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  principal. 


X > > < X 


Stage  I Stage  II  Stage  III  Stage  IV 

Pseudo-  Chaos  Emptiness  Community 

community 


Figure  VI-2.  The  Meadows  principal/staff  relationships  stages  of 
development  toward  community. 


The  principal/SIP  team  member  relationships 

The  principal/SIP  team  member  relationships  also  remained  at 
the  pseudocommunity  level  in  May  of  1992.  The  principal  remained 
firmly  in  charge  of  the  SIP/MEEP  team  meetings.  According  to  Peck 
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(1987),  the  team  can  not  become  a bonded  community  when  there  is 
one  person  who  is  organizing  the  group.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
move  into  the  stage  of  chaos.  Although  the  staff  perceive  their 
conclusions  to  be  realistic  and  well  rounded  (see  Table  VI-2  above), 
the  MEEP  team  members  never  make  up  the  agenda,  facilitate  the 
meeting,  or  record  minutes  of  actions  taken.  In  addition,  they  often 
felt  the  principal  was  not  listening  to  them,  as  indicated  in  earlier. 


X>>>X 


Stage  I Stage  II  Stage  III  Stage  IV 

Pseudo-  Chaos  Emptiness  Community 

community 


Figure  V-3.  The  Meadows  principal/SIP  team  relationship  stages  of 
development  toward  community. 


The  MEEP  Building  Assessment  Instrument 

One  of  the  requirements  for  entering  MEEP  involved  the 
completion  of  a Building  Assessment  Instrument  that  was  put 
together  by  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education  (see 
Appendix  A).  At  Meadows  Middle  School,  the  initial  instrument  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1988  by  the  principal  and  four  teachers 
who  became  the  first  Meadows  Middle  School  MEEP  team.  These  five 
individuals  provided  the  required  staff  signatures  on  the  application. 
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The  superintendent  of  the  school  district  also  signed  the 
application  form,  as  required,  indicating  that  he  agreed  to  all 
conditions  of  the  application.  These  conditions  included  the 
following,  "A  leadership  team  composed  of  the  building  principal,  a 
minimum  of  two  (2)  teachers  (two  additional  teachers,  other  staff, 
and/or  parents  may  be  members  of  the  leadership  team),  and  a 
district  level  administrator  will  be  identified  and  will  participate 
in  all  phases  of  the  training  model"  (Artifact,  MEEP  Application 
Form,  signed  and  dated,  2/16/88). 

When  the  same  Building  Assessment  Survey  was  re- 
administered in  the  Spring  of  1992  as  a part  of  this  study,  only  one 
of  the  12  item  responses  had  changed  more  than  1.5  points  on  the 
seven  point  Likert  scale.  Two  of  the  12  item  responses  had  changed 
between  1.0  and  1.5  points  on  the  Likert  Scale.  The  remaining  nine 
item  responses  made  less  than  a 1.0  point  change  on  the  Likert  scale. 

The  largest  change  in  the  Building  Assessment  Survey  results 
was  a gain  made  in  the  area  of  student  behavior.  The  initial  team 
assessment  score  of  six  indicated  “there  are  major  differences 
among  staff  regarding  the  expectations  for  student  behaviors."  Four 
years  of  work  on  the  student  discipline  referral  and  reward  system 
yielded  a positive  change  of  1.7  points.  The  new  score  was  still  .3 
below  the  mid-line  of  the  Likert  scale  but  reported  a definite 
movement  toward  "there  are  few  differences  among  staff  regarding 
the  expectations  for  student  behaviors."  Observations  and 
interviews  supported  this  finding  clearly. 
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Initial-1988  • Post-1992 
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#1 

Many  interpersonal 
conflicts 

#2 

Major  diff.  r eg  art 
stud.  bch. 

#3 

Values  of  sch.  very 
diff.  than  va  ues  of  staff 

#4 

Major  purpose  of  sch  — 
staff  disagrees 

#5 

Lots  of  conflict  on  bch. 
& tasks  exp.  of  prin. 

#6 

Conflict  regarding 
priority  areas  for  sch.  imp. 

#7 

staff  never  share  expertise 
& offer  assistance 

#8 

Staff  has  little  commitment 
to  achieving  goals  with  students 

#9 

Admin,  does  not  rec  gnize  staff 
strengths  & does  nc  1 1 Jiize  these 

#10 

Parents  are  not  supportive 
of  goals  wi*h  students 

#11 

Leadership  roles  are  not 
approp.  to  goals 


#1 

Few  interpersonal 
conflicts 

#2 

Few  diff.  regard 
stud.  bch. 

#3 

Values  of  sch.  similar 
to  values  of  staff 

#4 

Major  purpose  of  sch.— 
staff  agree 

#5 

Little  staff  confSct  on  bch. 

& tasks  exp.  of  pnn. 

#6 

Agreement  regarding 
pnonty  areas  for  sch.  imp. 

#7 

Staff  expected  to  share 
expertise  & offer  assistance 

#8 

Staff  committed  to  achieving 
goals  with  students 

#9 

Admin,  recognizes  staff 
strengths  & ties  to  utilize  these 

#10 

Parents  are  highly  supportive 
of  goals  with  students 

#11 

Leadership  roles  are 
approp.  to  goals 


Very  little  pride 

0 

Great  deal  of  pride 

expressed  by  staff, 

00 

£ 

expressed  by  staff, 

students  & parents 

00 

NJ 

students  & parents 

Figure  Vi-4.  Meadows  staff's  MEEP  building  assessment  results  in 
1988  and  1992. 
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The  next  largest  change  in  the  Building  Assessment  Survey 
results  indicated  a loss  in  "the  administration  of  this  school 
recognizes  the  strengths  of  staff  members  and  tries  to  utilize  those 
strengths  on  various  committees,  assignments,  and  in  other  ways." 
This  item  moved  from  5.0  to  3.8  on  the  7 point  Likert  scale, 
indicating  a loss  of  1.2  points.  This  data  was  supported  by  the 
observation  and  interview  process  and  also  by  the  findings  of  the 
Kendrick  stages  for  transformation  for  the  principal  reported  earlier 
in  this  section. 

The  third  change  over  1.0  Likert  points  was  also  a negative 
change.  "If  asked,  'what  are  the  major  purposes  of  this  school?' 
most  staff  members  would  list  the  same  things"  was  given  a 5.0 
Likert  score  in  the  1988  Building  Assessment  Survey.  The  post 
survey  rating,  however,  dropped  to  4.0,  again  indicating  a 
corroboration  of  findings  between  the  observations,  interviews  and 
the  survey. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Meadows  School  District 
The  Superintendent's  SIP  Training  Background 

While  the  state  of  Minnesota  required  each  district  entering 
SIP/MEEP  to  identify  "a  district  level  administrator  who  will 
participate  in  all  phases  of  the  training  model,"  Meadow's 
superintendent  did  not  attend  the  training.  He  did  sign  up  for  the 
training  but  stayed  at  home  because  of  too  much  to  do 
(Superintendent,  Interview,  5/12/92).  He  reported  that  he  “gets  and 
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reads  all  the  literature  on  MEEP  from  the  state"  (Supt.  Tasmas, 
5/12/92). 

Superintendent  Tasmas  did  not  comply  with  the  state 
requirement  to  identify  a district  level  administrator  who  would 
participate  in  all  phases  of  the  training  model.  The  Meadows  MEEP 
team  meetings  had  no  representative  of  the  district's  central  office 
at  any  meeting.  The  Meadows  MEEP  team  members  had  no  system  for 
communicating  with  the  superintendent  available  to  them  as  a SIP 
team. 

Interactions  Between  the  Meadows  SIP  Team  and  the  Superintendent 

Discussions  regarding  the  superintendent  did  not  occur  with 
the  Meadows  staff  until  this  study  was  well  into  the  second  year  and 
trust  levels  between  this  researcher  and  the  staff  were  well 
established.  At  that  time,  staff  members  and  the  principal  began  to 
voluntarily  give  information  regarding  the  superintendent  and  the 
effect  of  his  actions  on  the  Meadows  SIP  efforts.  A search  into  the 
history  of  SIP  at  Meadows  from  1988  to  the  beginning  of  this  study 
in  the  fall  of  1990  revealed  a sequence  of  interactions  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  Meadows  SIP  team. 

Upon  arriving  at  their  first  state-wide  training  for  newly 
developing  SIP  teams  in  the  summer  of  1988,  the  Meadows  MEEP 
team  members  discovered  that  almost  all  other  district's  staff 
members  were  being  compensated  for  giving  up  their  summer 
vacation  time  to  attend  the  introductory  state-wide  training.  Upon 
their  return,  the  Meadows  MEEP  team  members  requested  a stipend 
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for  their  time  at  the  MEEP  training.  Their  request  for  a stipend  was 
denied  by  the  superintendent.  So  then  the  Meadows  MEEP  team 
decided  to  request  compensatory  time  for  the  time  they  were 
devoting  to  the  introduction  of  SIP  into  their  school.  They  requested 
that  they  be  removed  from  their  building  assigned  duty  time  during 
their  preparation  time  as  a compensation  for  the  time  spent  in  MEEP 
team  meetings  (Interview,  5/1/92).  Their  request  for  compensatory 
time  was  also  denied. 

The  Meadows  MEEP  team  members  worked  hard  over  the  next 
two  year  period  and  many  changes  were  made  with  the  school's 
discipline  policy,  the  school  climate  and  staff  relationships  (see 
Appendix  D;  "Fall,  1988  Through  Spring,  1990").  Then,  according  to  a 
teacher  who  served  on  the  MEEP  team  at  that  time,  the  teachers  on 
the  MEEP  team  disagreed  with  the  principal  in  the  area  of  discipline. 
The  principal  reported  that  he  knew  nothing  about  a disagreement  in 
the  area  of  discipline.  Regardless  of  whether  there  was  a 
disagreement  about  discipline  or  not,  three  teacher  members  of  the 
Meadows  MEEP  team  quit  the  team  in  the  Spring  of  1990,  leaving  the 
principal  and  one  teacher  on  the  MEEP  team. 

Four  new  teacher  members  were  recruited  for  the  MEEP  team 
and  added  to  the  remaining  teacher  and  principal  team  members.  A 
parent  was  also  added  to  the  MEEP  team.  The  new  Meadows  MEEP 
team  began  their  work  together  in  the  fall  of  1990. 

MEEP  team  members  and  task  force  received  no  rewards 
approved  by  the  superintendent.  Instead,  the  principal  chose  to 
reward  the  MEEP  team  members  attending  the  1992  spring  MEEP 
Leadership  Conference  by  getting  them  a substitute  teacher  for  the 
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full  day  as  they  headed  for  a 3:00  p.m.  check-in  time  following  a two 
to  three  hour  drive.  He  could  make  that  reward  decision  without  the 
superintendent's  approval. 

The  Self-Perceived  Role  of  the  Superintendent  in  SIP 

When  asked  about  the  role  of  the  superintendent  and  school 
board  in  relation  to  SIP  at  Meadows,  Superintendent  Tasmas  said  he 
sees  several  parts  to  that  role.  The  parts  he  named  were: 

1)  "Support  concept,"  2)  "we  help  if  asked,"  3)  "we  give  the  people  in 
the  attendance  area  every  feasible  opportunity  to  plan  and  build  on 
strengths  and  work  on  weaknesses  4)  ".  . . we  are  working  to  give 
them  more  money"  and  5)  "we  give  recognition  through  newsletters 
. . . “(Supt.  Tasmas,  5/12/92). 

The  Superintendent  as  a Model  for  Change  and  Collaboration 

When  asked  about  the  need  to  discuss  possible  participation  in 
this  study  with  the  superintendent,  the  principal  said  that  he  chose 
not  to  discuss  it  with  the  superintendent.  Rather,  the  principal 
discussed  the  study  with  the  Meadows  MEEP  team  and  telephoned  to 
say  the  school  would  participate. 

Superintendent  Tasmas  was  a man  in  his  fifties.  "He  was  very 
outgoing  and  confident  in  appearance"  (Researcher's  field  notes, 
5/12/92). 

If  I condensed  every  word  of  mine  that  was  said  in  the  100 
minute  interview,  including  the  questions,  it  would  likely  be 
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under  5 minutes.  The  superintendent  is  a very  verbal  individual 
who  would  take  a question  and  run  with  it,  often  switching  topics 
within  the  same  interview  question  three  or  four  times.  The  first 
part  of  the  interview  was  more  structured  by  my  questions.  The 
last  one  third  of  the  interview  I just  kept  quiet  and  kept  writing 
and  he  just  kept  talking,  switching  topics  often  as  he  talked. 
(Researcher's  field  notes,  5/12/92) 

Several  other  characteristics  of  this  superintendent  were 
revealed  candidly  in  a group  interview  with  several  teachers  who 
volunteered  to  meet  with  this  researcher  one  day.  The  group  was 
mixed  in  age,  sex,  and  teaching  assignment  and  ranged  from  one  year 
to  over  20  years  of  service  on  the  Meadows  staff.  None  of  this  group 
of  five  were  on  the  school's  SIP  team. 

Researcher:  . . . How  do  you  perceive  the  relationship  between 
the  superintendent  and  the  school  board  and  do  you  think  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  unification  or  [lack  of]  unification? 

A:  Oh  yes. 

H:  He  is  just  a jerk. 

A:  We  used  to  just  laugh  about  it.  We  are  starting  to  hear  now 
that  this  is  really  serious. 

B:  We  are  afraid  of  losing  our  school  district  to  poor 
management.  . . . 

H:  He's  a dictator.  He  doesn't  share  ideas.  If  he  decides  he 
wants  to  do  what  we  want  to  do,  he'll  do  it.  If  he  doesn't,  he 
doesn't.  We  are  at  his  mercy,  in  my  opinion. 

A:  We  are  struggling  with  budget,  ordering  materials. 

B:  They  [the  school  board]  hired  an  assistant  superintendent  to 
help  with  his  job. 

A:  He  is  out  of  the  building  now  and  isolated  in  an  office 
downtown. 
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Researcher:  I haven't  been  into  the  superintendent's  office  at 

all.  Where  is  the  superintendent  housed? 

H and  A:  In  a building  downtown. 

Researcher:  Right  downtown  here  in  town?  (OC:  When  they 
first  mentioned  this,  I thought  they  were  talking  about  the 
assistant  superintendent.  When  I realized  they  were  talking 
about  the  school  district  office  that  houses  the  superintendent 
I couldn't  believe  my  ears.) 

H:  But  you'll  never  find  him. 

B:  And  he  had  an  unlisted  number  until  this  year. 

Researcher:  The  central  office  did??!!  (OC:  I am  shocked  and 
it  shows  clearly  on  the  audio  tape.) 

B:  The  superintendent  did. 

H:  Course,  the  superintendent  is  the  central  office.  But  you 
can't  find  him. 

(Everyone  is  talking  excitedly  at  once.) 

H:  You  can't  find  him  in  the  building  because  he  has  been  at  the 
casino  all  day. 

B:  There  are  three  doors  on  the  building  and  no  markings  at  all 
on  the  outside  of  the  building.  In  the  summer  we  get  to  pick  up 
our  check  or  get  it  mailed  and  the  first  time  I did  not  know 
where  to  go  to  get  it. 

A and  H:  I didn't  either. 

B:  And  we  work  in  the  school  district.  So  how  is  it  for 
others?  (Panel  Interview,  5/8/92) 

Many  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  superintendent  indicated 
in  this  discussion  were  verified  in  other  interviews  and  covered  a 
wide  range  of  difficult  areas.  Several  interviews  described  the 
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superintendent  as  authoritarian  in  style  and  argued  that  he  either 
did  not  know  how  to  delegate  authority  or  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 

I asked  about  the  superintendent  of  the  district  and  his  role 
with  the  school  improvement  and  MEEP  involvement  in  the 
building.  Bruce  [the  principal]  and  Jack  both  indicated  the 
superintendent  is  a very  authoritarian  man.  Jack  said  the  man 
does  not  know  how  to  delegate  authority.  He  used  to  be  a high 
school  principal  and  then  became  the  superintendent.  Jack  said 
that  he  was  having  problems  with  delegating  work  already 
when  he  was  a principal  and  then  would  stay  way  into  the  night 
so  he  could  type  every  item  himself  rather  than  delegate  the 
typing  to  his  secretary.  (Informal  interview,  the  principal  and 
a Meadows  MEEP  team  member,  4/31/92) 

Observations  and  interviews  revealed  several  areas  where  the 
superintendent's  actions  presented  a problem  at  Meadows  Middle 
School.  In  December  of  1991,  the  superintendent  quit  approving 
professional  leaves,  except  those  for  coaches  and  administrators 
(Winona,  Interview,  5/9/91;  Observation,  MEEP  team  meeting, 

4/9/91).  It  is  possible  that  this  was  the  superintendent's  reaction 
to  the  teacher  negotiated  Staff  Development  Committee,  negotiated 
to  make  these  decisions  in  each  building.  However,  the  language  for 
the  negotiated  Staff  Development  Committees  took  some  time  to 
develop  and  the  superintendent  handled  all  professional  leave 
requests  up  to  December  (Observation,  MEEP  team  meeting,  4/9/91). 
Then  suddenly  he  changed  course,  denying  requests  except  for  those 
from  coaches  and  administrators.  This  situation  persisted  until  the 
new  building  level  Staff  Development  Committee  system  was  put 
into  place  in  April,  1992. 

A second  example  of  the  superintendent's  actions  that  directly 
affected  Meadow's  Middle  School  involved  the  school's  budgeting  and 
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ordering  processes.  All  Meadows  School  equipment  purchase 
requests  had  to  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  (Nancy,  Informal 
Interview,  4/28/92;  Principal,  Informal  Interview,  4/28/92;  Group 
Interview,  5/8/92).  The  staff  members  and  principal  transferring  to 
the  new  school  site  were  expected  to  develop  the  curriculum  plans, 
the  discipline  system  and  the  student  reporting  system  for  the  new 
elementary  school,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  give  any  input  into 
the  materials  and  equipment  items  needed  to  carry  out  their  plans  in 
these  areas.  The  superintendent  reviewed  every  budget  item  and 
then  ordered  or  slashed  the  item  or  part  of  the  item  on  some  basis 
unknown  to  the  principal  or  staff  members  involved  (Informal 
interview,  the  principal  and  a MEEP  team  member,  5/1/92). 

The  budget  situation  was  particularly  frustrating  to  staff 
because  they  perceived  the  principal  as  part  of  the  problem.  They 
were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  had  attempted  to  work 
this  situation  out  with  the  superintendent.  The  principal  requested 
an  equipment  budget  amount  which  would  then  be  collaboratively 
prioritized  by  the  principal  and  staff  who  would  be  working  in  the 
new  elementary  school  (Principal  and  a MEEP  team  member, 

Interview,  5/1/92).  This  request  was  denied  by  the  superintendent 
but  this  fact  was  never  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  Meadows  staff 
members. 

B:  If  our  budget  is  cut  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
superintendent..  We  feel  he  [the  principal]  should  fight  for 
some  of  that.  With  the  sixth  grades  going  over-some  of  them 
have  been  with  us  for  19  years-now  they  are  going  to  be  in 
self-contained  rooms  and  all  the  subjects.  A lot  of  their 
resource  materials  got  cut,  you  know,  like  their  science  kits.  . . 
. We  are  getting  strange  things  happening  now.  We  order  things 
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like  12  playground  balls  and  they  get  slashed  to  9 and  some  of 
these  are  at  the  same  price  for  the  nine  as  with  the  price 
break  for  12. 

A:  There  is  some  humor  in  all  this.  In  all  seriousness,  a memo 
was  sent  out  from  the  superintendent's  office  saying  that 
budget  efforts  were  being  made  and  there  would  be  no  more 
ordering  of  jumbo  paper  clips.  They  are  cutting  down  on 
expenses--no  more  jumbo  paper  clips. 

B:  So  you  have  a stack  of  30  papers  and  the  clip  flies  off. 

(OC:  I am  chuckling  now  too  at  the  silliness  of  the  situation.) 

A:  We  can  laugh  at  the  situation  but  now  it  is  almost  beyond 
that.  (Group  Interview,  5/8/92;  Principal,  Informal  interview, 
5/8/92) 

The  reasons  for  the  superintendent's  control  of  the  budget 
situation,  when  checked,  appeared  to  be  based  on  something  other 
than  district  budget  difficulties.  When  interviewed,  the 
superintendent  said,  "The  school  district  has  never  had  problems 
with  funding  and,  in  fact,  had  a surplus  of  money  during  the  1991-92 
school  year"  (Interview,  5/12/92). 

The  superintendent's  interference  into  school  level  decisions 
apparently  was  common  enough  that  it  came  to  be  expected  by  the 
Meadows  staff  members  and  principal.  When  the  principal  explained 
the  negotiated  Staff  Development  Committee's  new  power  to  make 
staff  development  decisions  for  their  school  to  the  Meadow's  MEEP 
team,  team  members  reacted  in  disbelief. 

Bruce:  . . . Staff  Development  Committee-we  started  that  for 

the  3-6  building.  . . . OK.  The  teachers  have  in  their  contract 
now  that--the  staff  development  requests  used  to  go  to  the 
superintendent--now  they  are  going  to  go  to  the  committee. 

So  this  committee  right  here,  Jack  and  Loni  will  be  approving 
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any  staff  development  requests  from  now  on.  Now  there 
shouldn't  be  a big  problem,  because  there  is  moneys  available. 

Naomi:  He  doesn't  approve  them? 

Bruce:  Anyway,  that's  how  things  will  change  from  now  on. 

The  superintendent  will  not  have  to  approve— 

Wally:  That's  just  the  rest  of  this  year? 

Bruce:  No,  then  next  year.  From  now  on.  It  just  started  now 
because  finally  the  language  was  worked  out.  So  from  now  on 
there  will  be  committees  in  each  building  that  will  approve 
requests  for  staff  development. 

(Observation,  MEEP  team  meeting,  4/9/91) 

The  superintendent  was  authoritarian  in  style  and  made  no 

change  in  his  style  during  this  longitudinal  study.  This  one  change  in 

district  policy— staff  development  decisions  to  be  made  by  a 

building  team  instead  of  by  the  superintendent— was  negotiated  into 

the  teacher's  contract  by  the  teacher's  bargaining  unit. 

The  Meadow's  staff  even  tried  a petition  in  an  attempt  to 

interact  with  the  superintendent  and  school  board  on  an  issue.  In 

this  case,  the  superintendent  and  school  board  had  proposed  that  the 

former  high  school  be  remodeled  to  add  additional  elementary  school 

space  to  the  school  district.  There  was  also  a question  as  to 

whether  Meadows  Middle  School  should  be  closed,  and  the  students 

and  staff  housed  at  the  new  senior  high  school,  or  if  the  middle 

school  should  continue  to  serve  students.  The  Meadows  staff 

reacted  with  a unanimous  petition  request  to  consider  the  former 

high  school  space  for  the  middle  school  so  shop  and  other  special 

facilities  could  be  utilized.  The  superintendent  and  school  board 

reacted  by  re-opening  the  question,  giving  the  Meadows  staff  the 
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brief  feeling  the  superintendent  and  school  board  had  listened  to 
them.  Eventually  the  decision  to  remodel  the  space  into  the 
elementary  school  was  reinstated  anyway. 

The  principal  appeared  to  comprehend  the  superintendents 
negative  influence  on  the  SIP  team  decisions  made  within  Meadows 
School.  He  expressed  this  via  a goal  concept  at  a MEEP  team  meeting 
when  he  said,  “One  thing  we  should  start  thinking  of-and  it’s  going 
to  have  to  be  a change  in  the  school  district — is  school  site 
management.  The  whole  district  should  look  at  it.  Maybe  it's  a little 
beyond  us  at  this  point,  I don't  know.  Especially  with  the 
realignment  program  and  how  it's  going  to  work  out.  Maybe  we  can 
work  with  our  own  staff  at  this  point  and  then  see  what  happens. 

What  do  you  think?"  (MEEP  team  meeting,  5/2/91). 

The  working  relationship  between  the  superintendent  and  school 
board  and  the  Meadows  SIP  team  and  staff  was  similar  to  a relationship 
between  a patronizing  vulture  and  a bird  trying  to  guard  its  nest.  No 
matter  how  the  principal  tried  to  guard  the  SIP  nest  at  Meadows,  the 
superintendent  was  able  to  move  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  thus  changing  the 
SIP  process  within  the  school. 

Three  of  the  Meadows  SIP  team,  including  the  principal  met 
with  this  researcher  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Meadows  case 
report.  While  at  that  meeting,  they  modified  a first  model  of  the 
working  relationship  between  the  superintendent  and  school  board 
and  the  Meadows  staff  and  SIP  team.  While  the  original  model 
showed  the  superintendent  with  an  angry  look  on  his  face,  the 
Meadows  SIP  team  members  felt  that  was  not  the  correct  look. 
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Figure  VI-5.  Meadows'  school  district  school  improvement  power 
relationships. 
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They  indicated  the  model  spoke  of  the  working  relationship  with 
their  superintendent  correctly  if  the  look  on  the  superintendents 
face  were  changed  to  a more  patronizing  look. 

Transaction  or  Transformation:  The  Superintendent  s Perceptions  of 

Meadow's  SIP  Accomplishments 

Change  was  not  included  in  the  superintendent  s stated 
expectation  for  the  Meadows  staff.  The  Meadow's  superintendent 
described  his  expectations  of  the  district  staff  in  transactional  terms, 
saying,  "Good  people  make  good  things  happen.  Good  gasoline  makes 
things  run.  If  you  pay  them  a fair  wage  for  eight  hours,  they  will 
commit  themselves.  If  you  hire  good  people,  they  will  make  you  look 
good"  (Interview,  Superintendent,  5/12/92). 

When  asked  about  the  SIP  accomplishments  Meadows,  the 
superintendent  noted  two  transactional  gains.  First,  he  remarked 
about  the  school's  newsletter  saying,  "The  newsletter  makes 
information  more  available  to  parents  and  the  school  board.  Second, 
he  reported,  "There  are  new  staff  coming  in."  The  last  three  parts  of 
Superintendent  Tasmas'  response  to  that  question  recognized 
transformation  changes  at  Meadows.  Third,  "they  set  their  goals. 
Fourth,  “there  are  different  expectations  for  kids."  And  fifth,  "they 
are  making  the  students  more  responsible  for  their  learning" 
(Interview,  5/12/92) 

In  the  end,  the  superintendent  modeled  a belief  that  SIP  was 
not  important  at  Meadows  Middle  School.  Once  again,  the  SIP  team 
would  have  to  start  all  over.  The  principal  and  all  but  one  of  the 
second  Meadows  MEEP  team  were  being  transferred  to  the  new 
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elementary  school  site.  The  superintendent  had  not  selected  the  new 
principal  for  the  Meadow's  site  yet  in  the  middle  of  June  and  there 
had  been  no  plans  made  for  the  continuance  of  SIP  at  Meadows  Middle 
School. 


Summary 

This  chapter  was  comprised  of  a case  study  report  for  the  SIP 
efforts  at  Meadows  Middle  School.  This  case  study  report  included 
seven  sections.  The  first  section  explored  the  skills,  behaviors, 
attitudes,  and  values  of  the  Meadows  principal,  while  involved  in  SIP 
efforts.  The  second  section  reported  changes  in  the  principal's  role 
because  of  Meadows  Middle  School's  involvement  in  SIP.  The  third 
section  addressed  leadership  sharing  changes  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  SIP  into  the  school.  These  included  emerging 
leadership  and  ways  in  which  the  school  facilitated  leadership 
sharing.  The  fourth  section  explored  the  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  SIP  on  the  group  cohesion  between  Meadow's  staff  members. 
Section  five  reported  the  observable  results  of  the  introduction  of 
SIP  at  Meadows.  This  section  included  goals  that  were  set  and  the 
progress  made  regarding  these  goals  and  changes  in  decision  making 
that  occurred  because  of  the  school's  involvement  in  SIP.  Section 
six  reported  placement  of  the  Meadow's  staff  with  regard  to  the 
following:  (a)  Kendrick's  (1988)  "Stages  of  Transformation  for 

Leaders,'  (b)  Porthan's  (1991)  "Levels  and  Transitions:  Team  Building 
for  Transformation,"  (c)  Peck's  (1987)  “Characteristics  of  Bonded 
Communities,"  and  (d)  a pre  and  post  survey  of  the  Otter  Hill  staff 
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regarding  placement  on  the  twelve  items  found  in  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program's  "Building  Assessment 
Instrument."  Section  seven  reported  on  the  relationship  of  the 
superintendent  of  Otter  Hill's  school  district  and  the  effects  of  this 
relationship  of  SIP  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School. 

Chapter  VII  contains  a cross  case  analysis  of  the  data 
presented  in  both  the  Otter  Hill  Case  Report  (Chapter  V)  and  the 
Meadows  Case  Report  (this  chapter).  Conclusions  and 
recommendations  may  be  found  in  Chapter  VIII. 


CHAPTER  VII 
CROSS  CASE  ANALYSIS 


This  chapter  provides  a cross  case  analysis  of  both  cases 
involved  in  this  study.  This  analysis  was  accomplished  by  outlining 
the  salient  points  of  Chapter  V,  the  Otter  Hill  case  report,  and 
Chapter  VI,  the  Meadows  case  report.  The  outline  was  then 
converted  to  a paragraph  form.  The  salient  points  of  each  case  are 
presented  to  the  reader  by  research  topic  area. 

The  Skills.  Behaviors.  Attitudes,  and  Values 
of  Two  Principals  Engaged  in  SIP 

The  Principals'  Skill  Development  Through  SIP 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill  principal  chose  to 
move  her  skills  from  a directive  style  of  leadership  to  a collegial 
style  through  SIP.  The  four  skills  changes  observed  in  Margo 
included  (a)  sitting  back,  more  patience,  (b)  becoming  a better 
listener,  (c)  becoming  better  at  asking  questions  to  draw 
information  out  of  people,  and  (d)  acting  as  a facilitator, 
encouraging  teachers  who  were  part  of  a group  to  take  control  of 
decisions.  Some  Otter  Hill  staff  members  were  not  ready  for 
Margo's  new  collegial  leadership  style,  however,  and  expressed 
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frustration  and  feelings  of  lack  of  direction.  A power  shift  took 
place  among  the  staff  and  the  directive  style  of  leadership 
deliberately  abandoned  by  Margo  was  taken  over  by  the  SIP  team, 
which  included  the  principal  during  the  first  year.  The  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  took  over  the  role  of  directive  leadership 
during  the  Otter  Hill's  second  year  in  SIP. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  Bruce,  the  Meadows  Principal,  had 
already  been  engaged  in  SIP  for  two  years  when  this  study  began. 
There  were  two  skill  areas  where  Bruce  made  skill  changes  through 
his  involvement  in  SIP.  These  skill  changes  were  in  process  as  this 
study  began  and  growth  was  observed  during  this  course  of  this 
study.  First,  the  principal  moved  his  discipline  skills  from  one 
described  as  "lax  with  students"  (Winona,  5/9/91)  to  consistent 
administration  of  a collaboratively  developed  discipline  referral 
system.  He  consistently  applied  the  school's  new  policies  for  office 
referrals,  student  rewards,  and  detention.  Bruce  also  fostered 
continued  staff  growth  by  continuing  to  place  the  discipline  referral 
and  reward  system  on  SIP  team  and  workshop  agendas.  Second, 

Bruce  appeared  to  be  beginning  to  develop  his  skills  in  the  area  of 
collaboration  with  staff  members.  Collaboration  with  staff 
received  Bruce's  deliberate  attention.  The  SIP  team  collaboratively 
developed  the  plans  for  routine  SIP  tasks,  such  as  student  rewards 
and  teacher  incentives,  but  the  principal  was  yet  unable  to  work 
collaboratively  with  the  SIP  team  in  resolving  a problem.  For 
example,  when  teachers  on  the  SIP  team  presented  the  problem  of 
poor  trust  relationships  among  the  staff,  the  principal  agreed  to  a 
speaker  but  did  not  utilize  the  team  member  discussion  in  any  other 
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manner.  In  fact,  it  appeared  that  the  SIP  teaching  team  members 
were  better  prepared  to  discuss  resolutions  of  the  trust  relationship 
problem  than  was  the  principal.  In  another  case,  when  an  SIP  team 
member  suggested  a need  for  special  education  inclusion  in  the 
mainstream,  Bruce  gave  the  member  permission  to  schedule  a 
speaker  but  cut  short  the  team  comments  on  the  topic  of  special 
education  inclusion  in  their  school  by  moving  the  group  to  lunch.  The 
Meadows  principal  had  two  skill  areas  that  appeared  to  be  strong  as 
this  study  began.  These  continued  to  play  a role  of  importance  as 
skill  areas  for  him.  They  were  (a)  organization  and 
(b)  personal  relationships  with  students.  Bruce  set  all  agendas  for 
MEEP  team  meetings,  acted  as  the  person  in  charge  of  all  staff 
meetings,  SIP  team  meetings  and  workshops.  Bruce  organized  the 
transition  to  a new  district  elementary  school  site,  planned  the 
meetings,  and  directed  the  work  division  for  tasks  that  needed  to  be 
accomplished-report  cards,  materials,  schedules. 

The  Behaviors  of  Two  Principals  Engaged  in  SIP 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill  principal's  behaviors 
observed  through  SIP  included  (a)  accepting,  seeking,  and  supporting 
the  ideas  of  most  staff  members,  including  the  collective  ideas  of 
the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force,  (b)  rejecting  the  ideas  of 
some  individual  staff  members,  (c)  sharing  power  in  order  to 
empower  the  SIP  team,  and  later,  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force,  and  (d)  handling  her  own  mistakes  and  correction  in  front  of 
staff  members  with  grace  and  dignity. 
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Meadows  Middle  School.  The  Meadows  principal  regularly 
utilized  three  behavioral  techniques  as  he  worked  with  the  Meadows 
staff  members  in  SIP.  These  were  (a)  reassuring  staff  that 
everything  would  be  OK,  (b)  avoiding  conflict,  and  (c)  missing  or 
ignoring  SIP  team  member  expressed  concerns.  First,  "everything 
will  be  OK"  were  words  the  principal  used  often  when  staff  members 
were  concerned  about  a district  level  topic.  The  principal  described 
his  tasks  as  working  to  squelch  rumors,  and  choosing  to  work  on  the 
"piddley  stuff,"  thus  giving  the  situation  time  to  work  even  when  he 
had  unanswered  questions.  Second,  the  principal  avoided  conflict  by 
cutting  to  a break  when  conflict  began  in  staff  discussions,  by 
deferring  topics  to  a later  date,  by  verbally  trying  to  calm  conflicts 
by  saying  "OK,  hold  on,"  or  by  giving  in  to  staff  member's  verbal 
attacks  with  removal  of  all  eye  contact  and  verbal  surrendering. 
Third,  the  principal  missed  or  ignored  SIP  team  member  concerns 
when  his  introduction  of  a topic  caused  visible  stress  in  one  MEEP 
team  member,  who  non-verbally  handed  the  topic  response  to 
another. 

The  Attitudes  of  Two  Principals  Engaged  in  SIP 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill  principal's  attitude 
with  SIP  included  (a)  a desire  for  the  school  to  be  the  best  it  could 
be,  (b)  having  the  full  concerns  of  the  staff  and  students  at  heart, 

(c)  an  openness  to  change,  (d)  an  openness  to  some  staff  expressed 
needs,  and  (e)  support  of  the  staff  in  SIP.  Complexity  confused  the 
staff  members  with  regard  to  Margo's  attitude  toward  planned 
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school  improvement.  Some  staff  perceived  the  dropping  of  middle 
school  teaming  as  within  the  principal's  control  and  hooked  this 
change  to  SIP  rather  than  budget  cuts,  even  though  the  dropping  of 
middle  school  teaming  had  never  been  discussed  or  presented  as  a 
part  of  SIP.  The  situation  was  so  complex  that  the  SIP  team  and 
principal  could  not  see  the  association  between  SIP  and  budget  cuts 
that  was  being  made  on  the  part  of  some  staff  members. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  attitude  of  the  Meadows  principal 
in  SIP  was  "easy-going"  (Winona,  5/9/91)  and  "approachable" 

(5/9/91).  Bruce  said  things  would  work  out  and  then  acted  as  if 
they  would,  calmly  going  on  to  his  next  task.  He  displayed  a good 
sense  of  humor  (Winona,  5/9/91)  and  had  become  more  visible  with 
staff  members,  stopping  in  the  lounge  and  walking  around  building 
more.  He  did  not  party  with  staff  members  but  did  play  racquetball 
with  some  of  them.  Some  staff  members  perceived  his  aloofness  as 
a sensitivity  to  other  roles  he  had  to  play,  such  as  having  to  dismiss 
teachers. 

The  Values  Displayed  by  Two  Principals  Engaged  in  SIP 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill  principal's  self 
described  values  were  (a)  high  cohesion  of  the  MEEP  team,  (b)  staff 
experiences  in  feeling  like  a cohesive  unit,  (c)  staying  in  the 
background  so  a staff  plan  would  be  developed  through  SIP,  and 
(d)  empowering  the  staff  and  getting  staff  to  understand  they  have 
decision  making  power,  "even  if  staff  are  screaming  about  their  new 
ownership."  Staff  members  described  the  principal's  values  as 
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(a)  Wanting  to  do  right  and  educationally  sound  things  for  students, 

(b)  wanting  to  help  all  students  through  sound  student  programs,  at- 
risk  students  as  well  as  gifted  ones,  (c)  viewing  change  as  good  and 
thinking  about  the  effect  a change  would  have  on  students,  and 

(d)  openness  and  honesty,  even  when  in  conflict.  The  principal's 
value  of  change  as  good  was  in  conflict  with  her  value  of  high  staff 
cohesion  when  staff  members  values  of  change  were  different  than 
the  principal's  value  of  change. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  values  described  by  and  observed 
in  the  Meadows  principal  related  to  both  the  Meadows  site  and  the 
newly  expanding  elementary  school  site  where  Bruce  believed  he 
would  eventually  serve  as  principal.  When  this  principal  described 
his  values,  his  values  for  these  two  completely  different  situations 
were  combined  into  the  same  set  of  thoughts  and  described  as  one. 
The  successful  transition  into  the  expanding  addition,  school 
climate  at  Meadows,  and  staff  development  plans  at  the  expanding 
site  in  the  area  of  curriculum  were  the  principal's  self-stated 
values  for  the  1990-91  school  year.  Other  values  described  by  the 
principal  and  staff  members  and  observed  in  practice  were  parent 
involvement,  staff  cohesion,  and  starting  on  time. 

The  Role  Changes  of  Two  Principals  Engaged  in  SIP 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill  principal  deliberately 
moved  her  role  from  a directive  role  to  a shared  leadership  model 
with  the  SIP  team  via  a progressive  manner.  Role  changes  for  the 
principal  included  (a)  sitting  back  rather  than  coming  forth  with  a 
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thought  or  decision,  and  (b)  the  passing  of  complete  authority  to  act 
to  the  SIP  team  (first  year)  and  then,  as  a SIP  team  colleague,  from 
the  SIP  team  to  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  (second  year). 
Some  staff  members  not  directly  serving  on  the  SIP  team  or  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  perceived  the  role  of  the  principal  as 
accepting  ideas  that  came  from  the  SIP  team  while  rejecting  the 
ideas  and  failing  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  some  staff  members  not 
directly  involved  in  SIP.  The  central  office  person  on  the  SIP  team 
viewed  these  same  changes  in  the  principal’s  role  as  the 
empowerment  of  staff  members  and  was  not  aware  of  the  minority 
perception  just  described.  Failure  of  the  referendum  levy  attempt 
negatively  affected  the  Otter  Hill  principal's  role  through  cuts  in 
time,  funds,  staff,  and  physical  resources  for  developing  the  middle 
school  philosophy  and  implementation  of  such.  Late  in  this  study, 
the  principal's  role  changed  to  a mentorship  role  because  of  the 
transition  to  the  district  selected  interim  principal  due  to  Margo's 
approved  sabbatical  leave. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  First,  the  Meadows  principal  had  to 
balance  the  dual  roles  of  district  administrator  and  appointed  SIP 
leader  at  Meadows  Middle  School.  In  this  case,  the  roles  of  district 
administrator  and  school  SIP  leader  were  sometimes  in  conflict 
with  each  other.  The  district  mandated  International  Week  was  one 
example  of  this  conflict.  The  teaching  staff  overwhelming  disliked 
the  district  mandate,  but  the  school  was  mandated  to  hold 
International  Week.  The  principal  responded  by  expressing  confusion 
in  his  role  and  by  doing  the  minimum  required  to  meet  the  district 
mandate.  Another  example  occurred  when  the  superintendent 
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dropped  all  professional  leaves,  except  for  administrators  and 
coaches.  The  principal  had  to  work  to  squelch  rumors  and  did  so 
through  the  SIP  team.  Bruce  explained  that  professional  leaves 
could  continue  in  their  school  anyway  through  an  established  school 
fund  and  then  moved  on  with  no  opportunity  for  comment  from  the 
SIP  team  members.  Second,  this  principal  used  a directive  style  to 
maintain  control  of  a situation.  He  acted  as  the  facilitator  for  all 
SIP  team  meetings,  made  all  SIP  team  agendas,  and  led  all  SIP  team 
meetings  and  staff  workshops.  Yet,  Bruce  was  learning  the  skills  of 
collaborative  leadership  through  the  SIP  training  given  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education  via  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program.  In  addition,  Bruce  stated  he  liked  site-based 
decision  making  and  wished  the  district  would  move  to  that  model. 
The  principal  at  Meadows  was  unable  to  give  up  his  autocratic 
leadership  style  for  several  reasons:  (a)  No  one  volunteered  to  take 
the  role  of  leader  for  the  SIP  team,  even  when  asked,  (b)  the 
principal  asked  for  someone  to  serve  as  chair,  but  did  so  only  quickly 
verbally  and  allowed  no  time  for  response,  (c)  SIP  team  members 
were  unsure  of  their  roles,  and  (d)  staff  members  chose  to  be  silent 
at  staff  meetings.  The  SIP  team  members  stated  that  they  felt 
guilty  because  none  of  them  had  taken  over  the  facilitation  role  for 
MEEP  team  meetings  and  all  school  improvement  efforts  at  Meadows 
depended  fully  on  the  principal's  efforts.  With  the  principal  moving 
to  the  new  elementary  site  in  1992-93,  the  continuation  of  SIP  at 
Meadows  was  threatened.  However,  the  role  of  the  Meadows 
principal  changed  in  two  areas  through  the  school's  involvement  in 
SIP.  First,  the  principal  worked  hard  to  follow  the  school's 
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collaboratively  developed  student  discipline  system.  The  new 
system  increased  the  principal's  involvement  in  student  rewards  and 
decreased  his  involvement  in  punishment.  By  the  third  year  of 
implementation,  the  new  discipline  system  effectively  diminished 
student  referrals  to  the  office  from  122  a year  to  14  in  the  first 
semester.  Second,  the  principal  verbalized  a desire  for  more 
parental  involvement,  and  then  systematically  worked  toward  this 
goal.  The  principal  invited  the  SIP  team  parent  to  the  staff 
workshop  day  and  assisted  the  parent  in  joining  a full  staff 
discussion  on  inconsistencies  in  implementing  the  discipline 
referral  system. 

Leadership  Sharing  At  Two  Schools  Engaged  in  SIP 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  SIP/MEEP  provided  a framework  for 
dramatically  changing  the  leadership  system  previously  used  at 
Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  Previously,  the  principal  had  utilized  a 
directive  form  of  leadership  and  she  initiated  the  steps  for  changing 
the  systems  of  leadership  within  the  school.  First,  the  SIP  team 
members  were  selected  by  the  principal  and  members  were  trained 
in  group  leadership,  group  processing,  and  systems  for  the 
development  of  building  task  forces.  Second,  building  committees  no 
longer  reported  to  the  principal.  The  task  forces  developed  by  the 
SIP  team  were  given  authority  to  act,  but  had  to  have  the  approval  of 
the  principal.  Pre-existing  building  committees  which  continued 
after  the  introduction  of  SIP/MEEP  into  the  school  were  no  longer 
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required  to  give  minutes  or  reports  to  the  principal  and  many  were 
intentionally  dropped  after  the  introduction  of  SIP. 

Meadows  Middle  School  The  system  for  leadership  sharing  at 
Meadows  changed  twice  following  the  introduction  of  SIP  at  the 
school.  The  first  system  for  leadership  sharing  was  comprised  of  a 
SIP  team  that  included  the  principal  and  four  teachers.  One  of  the 
teachers  acted  as  the  facilitator  for  the  team.  After  two  years, 
three  of  the  four  teacher  members  resigned  because  of  frustration 
due  to  lack  of  recognition  for  their  work  by  the  superintendent  and 
school  board.  The  second  system  for  leadership  sharing  was 
comprised  of  a SIP  team  that  included  the  principal  and  six  teachers, 
with  five  of  the  teachers  new  to  the  team.  However,  the  new  SIP 
team  was  led  solely  by  the  principal,  who  set  all  agendas  and  led  all 
meetings  and  workshops.  The  second  system  for  leadership  sharing 
was  the  system  in  place  during  the  two  years  of  participation  in  this 
study.  Then  the  leadership  sharing  system  at  Meadows  changed  from 
the  teacher  facilitated  SIP  team  to  the  principal  facilitated  SIP 
team  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  superintendent  and  school  board 
refused  to  recognize  or  reward  the  first  SIP  team  members  for  their 
efforts  and  time  through  pay  or  compensatory  time.  Second,  three  of 
the  five  original  SIP  team  members  resigned,  leaving  the  principal 
and  remaining  teacher  as  the  only  two  SIP  team  members  who  had 
experienced  the  full  week  of  SIP  training  required  of  new  SIP  team 
members  involved  in  MEEP.  Third,  the  district  transfer  of  two  SIP 
team  members  following  the  third  year  in  SIP  changed  the  team 
composition  again  and  again  adding  untrained  members  to  the  SIP 
team.  Fourth,  the  superintendent  and  school  boards  vacillation  on 
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whether  Meadows  would  be  closed  or  remain  open  appeared  to 
exasperate  SIP  efforts  by  forcing  the  SIP  team  to  focus  on  this  issue 
of  surviving  as  a school  rather  than  school  improvement  issues.  The 
difference  between  building  issues  and  decisions  and  district  issues 
and  decisions  was  blurred  and  confusing  to  staff  members.  One  SIP 
team  member  interview  and  two  survey  responses  included  negative 
comments  about  the  superintendent  even  though  no  question  or  part 
of  any  question  asked  about  the  superintendent.  Sometimes  shared 
decision  making  at  Meadows  did  take  place  within  the  confines  of 
SIP  team  meetings  and,  once,  shared  decision  making  was  observed 
at  a staff  workshop.  Even  then,  some  decisions,  such  as  the  topics 
and  plans  for  the  staff  workshop  day,  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent. 

Emerging  Leadership  at  the  Two  Schools 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  SIP/MEEP  framework  at  Otter 
Hill  encouraged  emerging  leadership  among  the  staff.  Observations 
of  SIP  team  member  qualities  revealed  patterns  of  innovation  and 
early  adoption  approaches  to  change.  Lacee's  team-player  style  was 
that  of  effective  collaborator  (Parker,  1991).  Lacee's  strengths 
included  an  ability  for  leading  staff  discussions  with  full 
participation,  creative  and  imaginative  ideas  and  solutions,  and  a 
venturesome  enthusiastic  attitude.  Lacee  appeared  to  love 
innovation,  dealt  well  with  abstractions,  and  sought  out  other 
innovators.  Lacee  served  as  the  SIP  team  facilitator  for  the  first 
year.  Diego  was  an  effective  challenger  (Parker,  1991)  who 
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challenged  new  ideas  in  order  to  provide  a reality  check.  Diego 
brought  a sense  of  humor  to  the  SIP  team.  He  adopted  the  SIP/MEEP 
concept  early  and  held  a vision  of  staff  empowerment  which  led  the 
SIP  team  vision  through  his  hard  work  and  perseverance.  Diego 
served  as  the  facilitator  of  the  MEEP  team  during  the  second  year 
and  through  the  transition  to  the  interim  principal.  Nancy  was  an 
effective  contributor  who  paid  attention  to  details  and  served  as  a 
rephraser  of  SIP  team  discussions.  Nancy  was  dependable, 
responsible,  organized  and  efficient.  Nancy  served  as  the  note  taker 
for  the  first  year,  setting  a precedent  for  thorough  and  timely  SIP 
minutes  for  all  the  staff.  Nancy  was  scheduled  to  serve  as  the  next 
facilitator  of  the  MEEP  team,  when  the  interim  principalship  was  in 
place.  Catherine  served  as  the  SIP/MEEP  team  resource  person 
because  of  her  job  as  a district  itinerant  teacher  in  the  area  of  staff 
development.  Catherine's  contributor  role  (Parker,  1991)  was 
important  to  the  SIP  team  because  Catherine  brought  in  outside 
written  materials  and  provided  a district-wide,  teacher's 
perspective  to  problems  discussed  by  the  SIP  team.  Joe  was  the 
district's  Director  of  Personnel  and  Curriculum.  He  served  as  a 
liaison  between  the  superintendent  and  school  board  members  and 
the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team,  carrying  questions  and  ideas  from  the  SIP 
team  to  the  superintendent  and  answers  or  policy  back  to  them.  All 
staff  members  volunteering  to  serve  on  the  Otter  Hill  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  were  described  as  emerging  leaders.  The 
leadership  roles  of  the  task  force  were  shared  and  different  staff 
members  named  different  leaders  when  asked  who  the  leaders  were. 
That  task  force  utilized  a sub-task  force  system  to  accomplish  work 
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and  different  people  within  the  volunteer  task  force  facilitated  the 
sub-task  forces. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  While  the  principal  was  clearly  the 
leader  of  SIP  at  Meadows,  some  of  the  SIP  team  members  displayed 
leadership  qualities  and  took  on  team  player  roles  within  the  SIP 
team  framework.  Roger  was  recognized  as  an  emerging  leader  by  the 
staff  members  and  principal.  As  an  effective  collaborator  (Parker, 
1991),  Roger  was  creative  in  presenting  ideas  to  resolve  problems 
and  appeared  to  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  trust  and  cohesion 
problems  among  the  staff  group.  Winona  usually  acted  in  the  role  of 
an  effective  communicator,  serving  the  SIP  team  as  an  effective, 
enthusiastic,  and  helpful  listener.  She  was  assertive,  gentle,  hard 
working  at  both  the  district  and  building  levels,  an  articulate 
spokesperson,  and  had  a good  sense  of  humor.  Winona  acted  as  an 
ineffective  communicator  when  she  changed  the  standards  for  the 
discipline  referral  system.  She  did  not  understand  the  importance  of 
making  changes  in  a collaboratively  constructed  structure  by 
involving  all  the  stakeholders  and  was  short-sighted  in  seeing  her 
own  role  in  the  development  of  staff  inconsistencies  in  the 
application  of  the  discipline  policy.  While  Wally  was  a member  of 
the  MEEP  team  both  of  the  years  of  this  study,  he  emerged  as  a 
leader  during  the  second  year  of  this  study,  after  Roger  and  Winona 
were  transferred  to  the  expanding  district  site.  Although  the 
principal  had  described  an  individual  who  was  "too  laid  back  to  get  a 
lot  of  leadership  under  his  belt"  6/16/92),  Wally  really  grew  through 
SIP  involvement.  He  became  more  confident,  and  took  on  a 
leadership  role  with  the  staff  in  communications  and  grading 
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consistencies.  Wally's  team  player  role  was  that  of  effective 
communicator;  he  was  dependable,  responsible,  organized,  efficient, 
and  logical.  His  communications  were  clear,  relevant,  and 
pragmatic.  Jack  was  the  only  teacher  member  of  the  Meadows  MEEP 
team  to  serve  since  it's  beginning  in  1988.  Jack  made  belief 
statements  regarding  the  positive,  collaborative  approach  of  the  SIP 
process  to  his  Meadows  colleagues.  Jack  was  concerned  for  the 
future  of  SIP  at  Meadows  due  to  no  new  principal  assigned  and  the 
transfer  of  all  other  MEEP  team  members  to  the  new  elementary 
school  site.  Jack's  roles  as  SIP  team  historian  and  stabilizing  force 
made  him  the  only  person  who  could  facilitate  a new  beginning  in 
SIP  with  the  new  principal  and  new  Meadows  MEEP  team.  Naomi 
emerged  as  both  an  effective  and  ineffective  challenger  in  Parker's 
team  player  styles.  When  effective,  Naomi  challenged  the  goals, 
methods,  and  ethics  of  the  MEEP  team,  was  willing  to  disagree  with 
the  principal,  was  outspoken,  and  principled.  When  ineffective, 

Naomi  was  opinionated,  self-righteous,  rigid,  inflexible,  worked  off 
her  own  personal  agenda,  appeared  arrogant  and  nit-picking, 
displayed  frustration  with  others  in  voice  and  manner,  and 
challenged  others  in  a repetitive  and  negative  manner.  Rodney 
served  on  the  MEEP  team  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  but 
not  during  the  two  years  of  this  study.  He  was  one  of  three  members 
who  resigned  from  the  MEEP  team  over  lack  of  compensation  or 
compensatory  time  and  a disagreement  with  the  principal.  He  was 
consistently  well-respected  by  colleagues,  and  they  spoke  of 
desiring  his  approval.  He  held  a leadership  role  in  the  largest  of  the 
staff  cliques.  Rodney  listened  carefully  to  others  at  staff  meetings 
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and  was  skilled  in  paraphrasing  the  comments  of  others  for 
accuracy. 

Facilitating  Leadership  Sharing  at  Each  School 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  principal  at  Otter  Hill  set  a 
personal  goal  to  share  her  leadership  role  with  her  SIP  team 
colleagues.  Therefore,  the  SIP  team  selected  a teacher  facilitator 
who  chaired  the  SIP  team  meetings  and  was  responsible  for 
assembling  the  agenda  items  offered  by  the  SIP  team  members.  By 
the  end  of  this  two  year  study,  Margo  described  her  SIP  team 
colleagues  as  close  colleagues  she  could  trust  and  they  described 
Margo  as  an  equal  with  them  in  the  planned  school  improvement 
process.  At  Otter  Hill,  all  building  staff  members,  including  the 
cooks,  custodians,  paraprofessionals  and  secretaries,  were  invited 
to  all  staff  meetings  and  workshops  that  pertained  to  the 
introduction  of  SIP  within  their  school.  The  SIP  goals  for  the  second 
year  of  the  school's  involvement  in  SIP  were  collaboratively 
developed  by  all  staff  members  during  the  spring  of  the  first  year. 
The  minutes  of  the  SIP  team  meetings  were  written  up  and  shared 
with  the  SIP  team  members  on  a regular  basis.  Fourth,  the  MEEP 
state  guidebook  materials  were  present  at  every  SIP  team  meeting 
during  the  two  years  of  this  study  and  were  regularly  referred  to  by 
SIP  team  members.  In  addition,  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  made  regular 
use  of  the  state's  regional  MEEP  resource  person  that  was  available 
for  their  region.  This  resource  person  assisted  the  Otter  Hill  SIP 
team  in  presenting  the  school  climate  survey  to  the  staff  and  in 
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planning  several  of  the  workshops  that  introduced  SIP  to  the  Otter 
Hill  staff  members.  Leadership  sharing  at  Otter  Hill  flowed  from 
the  superintendent  and  school  board  to  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team.  Then 
leadership  sharing  flowed  from  the  SIP  team  to  the  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  and  then  from  the  Student  Responsibility 
Task  Force  to  the  staff.  However,  there  was  no  format  for 
leadership  sharing  to  flow  back  to  the  SIP  team  or  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  from  the  Otter  Hill  staff  members  not 
serving  on  the  SIP  team  or  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  There  were  several  identifiable 
problems  with  the  leadership  sharing  system  at  Meadows;  problems 
that  appeared  to  negatively  influence  leadership  sharing  among  the 
Meadows  staff  of  the  school  as  a whole.  First,  non-teaching  staff 
were  not  invited  to  any  staff  meetings  or  workshops  and  were  not 
represented  on  the  SIP  team.  Second,  SIP  goals  could  not  be  listed 
by  the  MEEP  team  members.  While  they  were  present  as  the  goals 
were  developed,  this  discussion  took  part  of  one  MEEP  team  meeting 
before  school.  Third,  no  SIP/MEEP  team  minutes  were  published 
within  or  outside  of  the  MEEP  team.  Fourth,  the  MEEP  state 
guidebook  materials  were  on  the  SIP  team  meeting  table  only  once  in 
the  two  years  of  this  study.  That  was  when  team  members  returned 
from  a state-wide  Leadership  Conference  and  Roger  brought  in  a 
page  on  the  state  MEEP  model  of  fifteen  organizational  and 
instructional  characteristics  of  schools  in  planned  change. 
Furthermore,  the  state's  regional  MEEP  resource  facilitator  was 
never  invited  to  Meadows  during  the  two  years  of  this  study.  Fifth, 
the  Meadows  staff  members  were  never  introduced  to  the  SIP  and  did 
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not  know  what  was  meant  by  the  school's  involvement  in  SIP  through 
MEEP.  The  Meadows  principal  believed  that  leadership  sharing  had 
not  changed  at  the  school  during  the  four  years  of  SIP  at  the  school 
(6/12/92).  While  the  principal  articulated  a desire  for  such  change, 
he  wondered  aloud  if  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  success  in 
leadership  sharing  among  the  staff  included  some  unknown  action  of 
his  own  or  uncertainty  within  the  school  district.  The  principal 
pondered  the  possible  influence  of  facing  "years  and  years  and  years" 
of  frustration  within  the  district.  "We  can  only  do  so  much  and  then 
things  kind  of  get  shot  down  at  a certain  point"  (6/12/92).  While 
the  principal  said  he  believed  that  things  getting  shot  down  should 
not  hinder  the  process  of  leadership  sharing  in  the  school,  even  he 
reacted  to  the  superintendent's  interference  by  delaying  decisions 
until  he  was  sure  how  the  superintendent  would  or  would  not  be 
involved.  This  caused  a need  for  the  principal  to  remain  in  control, 
the  antithesis  to  his  desire  to  share  leadership.  The  principal  was 
not  empowered  by  the  superintendent  and  so  could  not  share  power 
and  leadership  with  the  Meadows  staff  members.  The  dynamics  of 
leadership  sharing  at  Meadows  were  so  complex  that  no  one  in  the 
system  could  describe  the  system  accurately.  The  principal  reacted 
to  the  superintendent's  interference  by  doing  more  work  himself. 
Three  SIP/MEEP  team  members  described  knowing  the  principal 
desired  to  share  the  leadership  and  observed  that  no  one  had 
volunteered,  but  could  not  articulate  why  this  happened.  The 
principal  protected  the  staff  from  the  full  involvement  of  the 
superintendent,  so  staff  members  observed  a conflict  in  principal's 
stated  desire  to  share  the  leadership  and  his  taking  on  more  and 
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more  work  himself.  Staff  members  reacted  to  the  complex  and 
confusing  situation  by  remaining  silent  at  staff  meetings.  The 
reaction  of  silence  from  the  staff  members  was  counter  to  the 
desired  goal  of  leadership  sharing.  However,  one  staff  workshop 
was  inconsistent  with  the  leadership  sharing  that  typically  occurred 
at  Meadows.  The  topic  for  the  workshop  was  staff  inconsistencies 
in  the  implementation  of  the  student  referral  and  reward  system,  a 
system  collaboratively  developed  among  the  Meadows  teaching  staff 
members  and  principal.  While  the  heated  discussion  was  chaotic 
that  day,  even  the  parent  on  the  SIP  team  was  invited  to  attend, 
attended,  and  interacted  in  the  discussion.  The  interaction  with  the 
parent  did  affect  the  discussion  and  the  staff  interaction  on  the 
topic. 


Group  Cohesion  Among  Staff  Members 
at  Two  Schools  Engaged  in  SIP 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill  staff  members  and 
principal  desired  strong  group  cohesion.  One  Otter  Hill  SIP  goal 
read,  "To  provide  a positive  environment  that  promotes  mutual 
respect  and  trust  and  allows  for  risk-taking,  decision-making  and 
change"  (11/90).  The  principal's  goals  in  group  cohesion  (12/20/90) 
included  (a)  Wanting  the  MEEP  team  to  continue  to  grow  as  a 
collegial  group,  and  (b)  wanting  the  staff  to  experience  the  feeling 
of  being  a unit.  Despite  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  goal  and  the  principal's 
goals,  cohesion  problems  began  to  develop  at  Otter  Hill  Middle 
School.  First,  the  district's  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel 
talked  to  the  staff  about  submarines,  defining  them  as  "people  that 
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go  beneath  the  surface  and  shoot  torpedoes  at  things  that  are  going 
on  and  have  negative  feelings  and  say,  'Oh,  I've  done  that  before' 
(12/12/90).  Shortly  thereafter,  three  male  staff  members 
expressed  a lack  of  comfort  with  SIP  planned  team-building 
activities  (between  12/12/90  & 12/20/90).  The  principal  responded 
to  the  lack  of  comfort  expressed  by  these  three  males  by  describing 
work  with  incorrigibles  as  her  job  (12/20/90)  and  labeling  the  three 
men  as  submarines  (12/20/90).  Next,  a group  of  people,  perceived 
as  not  buying  into  the  MEEP  concept  by  the  SIP  team,  seated 
themselves  together  in  the  random  seating  at  the  SIP  staff  in- 
service  (2/15/91).  The  MEEP  team  responded  by  planning  the  seating 
arrangement  for  the  3/1/91  staff  workshop  day  on  SIP,  carefully 
balancing  sexes,  departments,  and  their  perceived  attitudes  toward 
SIP.  One  male  teacher  chose  not  to  sit  where  his  name  tag  was 
placed  and  sat  where  his  perceived  "negative"  friends  were  seated 
(3/1/91).  The  principal  asked  him  to  move  twice  and  he  refused, 
resulting  in  the  principal  writing  up  an  insubordination  notice  and 
presenting  it  to  the  man  (3/4/91).  The  man  apologized  for  his 
behavior.  Then,  the  principal  rewarded  the  MEEP  team  member's 
silence  and  patience  with  a poem,  a note,  and  a candy  bar.  The  MEEP 
team  vented  their  frustration  with  each  other  as  they  debriefed  the 
3/1/91  workshop.  They  hugged  each  other  and  started  laughing  when 
they  realized  others  seeing  them  might  think  they  were  groupies. 
However,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  SIP  team  members,  the 
perceived  "negative"  group  yielded  consensus  ratings  in  the  building 
climate  survey  that  were  the  same  as  the  results  of  the  other 
groups.  By  1992,  the  submarine  activity  was  described  as 
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negativism  on  the  part  of  some  staff.  The  negativism  was  defined, 
at  a panel  interview,  as  resistance  to  change.  Staff  members 
presenting  plans  for  change  perceived  negativism  as  animosity 
among  the  group  even  before  the  concept  was  presented  (2/10/92). 
One  staff  member  used  the  word  "torpedo"  to  describe  the  attack  on 
change  by  some  staff  members  (2/10/92).  Some  staff  did  not  feel 
ownership  into  MEEP  related  decisions  for  implementation  of  SIP 
goals  because  only  goal  selection  was  accomplished  via  a 
collaborative  process.  Task  forces  were  given  authority  to  make 
changes  and  required  only  to  inform  the  principal.  One  of  the  staff 
members  described  as  negative  defined  the  selection  of  the  MEEP 
team  as  gender  related  although  the  MEEP  team  consisted  of  both 
males  and  females.  This  researcher  found  other  evidence  to  support 
the  possibility  of  gender  related  factions.  There  was  one  regular 
staff  meeting  in  which  there  was  only  one  exception  to  a 
male/female  split  in  the  seating  arrangements.  The  list  of  staff 
described  as  negative  were  all  male  with  the  exception  of  one 
female.  A group  of  males  were  feeling  animosity  and  discussed 
boycotting  events  (Spring  1992).  The  ostracized  males  recognized 
the  effort  and  time  contributed  by  the  task  force  members,  that  task 
force  members  got  negative  feedback  from  them,  and  that  the 
negative  feedback  was  hard  on  the  task  force  members.  Polarization 
created  increased  group  cohesion  within  the  cliques.  The  MEEP  team 
felt  cohesion  when  they  shared  frustrations  and  hugs  after  the 
3/1/91  workshop.  The  males  discussing  submarine  activities  were 
also  reinforced  by  cohesion  within  their  group.  Change  laggards 
among  the  staff  members  were  overwhelmed  by  the  amount  of 
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change  suggested  by  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  even 
though  they  liked  the  proposed  changes;  the  parent/teacher 
conference  changes,  the  assignment  notebook,  the  Back-To-School 
night  plans,  and  the  proposed  homework  policy.  When  interviewed, 
the  change  laggards  made  constructive  suggestions  for  resolving  the 
problems:  (a)  Develop  a system  for  involving  more  ownership  on  the 

part  of  the  whole  staff  for  feedback  to  new  ideas,  (b)  take  smaller 
change  bites  and  work  out  one  change  successfully  before  taking  on 
another,  remembering  that  MEEP  is  an  on-going  process  and  that 
there  are  no  deadlines  that  have  to  be  met,  (c)  continue  working  on 
the  change  areas  selected,  those  are  good  and  were  selected  through 
a collaborative  process,  (d)  continue  with  the  implementation  of  the 
Student  Responsibilities  Task  Force  ideas  as  these  appeared  to  be 
good,  and  (e)  either  have  the  principal  keep  the  decision  making 
power  or  have  the  final  decisions  made  in  a collaborative  type 
process  with  all  staff  members  involved. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  group  cohesion  among  the  staff  at 
Meadows  was  in  serious  trouble.  The  cohesion  level  among  the 
SIP/MEEP  team  members  had  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  was  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  cohesion  of  the  staff  as  a whole.  SIP  team 
members  occasionally  teased  and  joked  with  each  other  in  a positive 
and  healthy  way.  They  were  sometimes  honest  in  their  discussions 
of  problems  they  observed  within  their  school,  but  did  not  evaluate 
the  relationship  among  themselves.  The  SIP  team  was  not  always 
cohesive  and  often  excluded  someone.  The  principal  excluded 
himself  from  the  state-wide  MEEP  Leadership  Conference  in  1991, 
and  a SIP  team  member  articulated  a loss  in  cohesion  as  a result 
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(Wally,  5/3/91).  The  principal  and  several  MEEP  team  members 


excluded  themselves  from  all  or  part  of  the  1992  state-wide  MEEP 
Leadership  Conference.  The  parent  was  excluded  from  attendance  at 
both  the  1991  and  1992  Leadership  Conference.  Once,  SIP  team 
members  communicated  with  each  other  non-verbally  and  excluded 
the  principal  from  the  communication  in  the  middle  of  a SIP  team 
meeting.  The  parent  on  the  SIP  team  experienced  failure  in  three  of 
four  attempted  communications  at  one  SIP  team  meeting  and  so 
excluded  herself  from  the  discussion.  Naomi,  a teacher  SIP  team 
member,  regularly  excluded  herself  from  the  SIP  team  unit  by 
moving  to  her  personal  agenda  and  away  from  the  team  discussions. 
Group  cohesion  among  the  Meadows  staff  members  as  a unit  was 
troubled.  The  causes  for  the  lack  of  cohesion  could  not  be  explained 
by  either  the  principal  nor  the  staff  members,  although  they 
observed  and  discussed  the  symptoms  of  the  lack  of  group  cohesion. 
There  were  several  different  systems  for  division  among  the 
Meadows  staff  members.  First,  staff  members  frequented  one  of 
two  staff  lounges,  causing  a concern  about  a lack  of  communication 
among  staff  both  socially  and  professionally.  Second,  the  staff  was 
divided  into  cliques  by  gender.  The  history  of  the  school  included 
informal  complaints  of  sexual  harassment  among  staff  members. 

The  first  MEEP  team  (1988-90)  addressed  this  problem  by  surveying 
"pet  peeves  in  staff  relationships"  and  then  publishing  this  list  of 
pet  peeves.  This  did  much  to  eliminate  the  problem  of  sexual 
harassment.  Yet,  staff  seating  at  full  staff  meetings  and  workshops 
was  almost  totally  divided  by  gender.  Third,  the  staff  was  divided 
into  the  more  knowledgeable  SIP  team  group  and  the  uninformed 
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staff  group.  The  Meadows  staff  never  received  any  training  in  what 
SIP/MEEP  was  about  or  what  to  expect  and  minutes  were  never 
published  from  the  MEEP  team.  A fourth  system  for  division  of  staff 
was  by  departments,  leaving  some  staff  isolated  due  to  being  the 
only  one  in  their  department.  Fifth,  staff  social  cliques  existed, 
divided  by  those  involved  with  sports  and  staff  parties  and  those  not 
involved  in  those  activities.  The  sense  of  humor  between  the  social 
cliques  varied  and  some  staff  members  observed  that  a division 
existed  between  those  that  liked  to  have  fun  and  those  that  were 
strictly  business.  The  cohesion  of  the  Meadows  staff  group 
improved  somewhat  over  the  school's  four  years  in  SIP.  By  the  end 
of  this  study,  many  people  went  to  both  lounges  and  staff  members 
were  more  accepting  of  each  other  that  before  (Nancy,  5/12/92; 
Principal,  6/16/92).  Some  staff  observed  others  were  making  an 
effort  to  overlook  differences  and  include  everyone.  Because  there 
were  no  published  minutes  and  no  published  SIP  plan,  staff  were 
unable  to  make  any  connection  between  improvements  in  the 
cohesion  of  the  group  and  the  introduction  of  SIP  into  the  school. 
However,  the  SIP  team  addressed  their  concern  regarding  a lack  of 
trust  among  the  staff  members  when  they  returned  from  the  1991 
state-wide  conference  and  set  a goal  to  work  to  improve  the  trust 
level  among  staff  members.  Naomi  wanted  to  address  the  trust 
issue  with  a speaker  for  the  students,  but  Roger  and  others  reminded 
her  that  staff  members  had  to  have  trust  in  place  before  trust  could 
be  expected  of  the  student  body.  Naomi  agreed  with  Roger  but  stated 
she  believed  they  would  be  unable  to  get  the  whole  staff  to  work 
together.  There  were  several  symptoms  of  lack  of  trust  among  the 
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staff  members.  Staff  members  were  careful  in  who  they  chose  to 
trust.  Staff  members  did  not  often  share  ideas  at  staff  meetings  or 
work  on  sub-committees.  Some  staff  members  complained  about  a 
teacher  to  students  or  to  others  but  did  not  talk  directly  with  the 
person  involved.  One  MEEP  team  member  changed  the  rules  to  the 
collaboratively  developed  discipline  referral  plan  without  the 
approval  of  the  group  and  announced  the  changes  to  staff  and 
students.  Other  staff  reacted  to  this  change  in  rules  by  taking 
students  on  the  reward  trip  themselves,  but  no  one  talked  openly 
about  this  conflict.  The  style  and  actions  of  the  superintendent 
related  to  the  staff  cohesion  problems  at  Meadows  in  three  ways. 
First,  the  superintendent  modeled  behavior  that  indicated  SIP  was 
not  important.  The  superintendent  signed  an  SIP  application  form 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education  that  declared  someone  from 
the  central  office  would  be  trained  in  SIP/MEEP  and  would  sit  on  the 
Meadows  MEEP  team.  However,  the  superintendent  withdrew  from 
the  training  at  the  last  minute,  never  did  take  the  training,  and  never 
sent  any  other  district  level  person  to  take  the  SIP/MEEP  training  or 
to  join  the  Meadows  SIP  team  meetings.  The  superintendent's 
modeled  behavior  was  emulated  by  the  principal  and  by  some  MEEP 
team  members  in  1990-91  and  in  1991-92  when  they  chose  not  to  go 
to  the  training  at  all  or  left  the  conference  when  it  was  half 
finished.  Second,  while  the  superintendent  made  decisions  and  sent 
memorandums  directly  to  the  staff,  but  neither  the  MEEP  team  nor 
staff  members  had  direct  access  to  the  superintendent.  There  was 
no  liaison  person  from  the  central  office  in  attendance  at  any 
Meadows  SIP  team  meetings.  The  central  office  was  unmarked  and 
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hard  to  locate,  even  for  district  staff  members.  Third,  it  appeared 
that  the  superintendent  was  not  honest  and  trustworthy.  He  issued  a 
memorandum  stating  there  would  be  no  more  jumbo  paper  clips 
orders  due  to  budget  problems,  yet  he  told  this  researcher  there 
were  no  district  budget  problems  and  that  there  was  a budget 
surplus.  The  superintendent  allowed  no  system  of  staff  input  into 
decisions  while  he  talked  the  language  of  site-based  decision 
making,  thus  appearing  to  lack  integrity. 

The  Observable  Results  of  SIP  in  Two  Schools 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  became  a 
harmonious  group  pulling  together  toward  common  goals.  Their  SIP 
team  members  were  open  and  honest  with  each  other,  possessed  a 
collective  sense  of  humor,  worked  well  together,  and  valued 
personal  and  professional  time  for  themselves  and  for  the  staff 
members.  Some  of  the  observable  results  through  SIP  at  Otter  Hill 
were  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and  therefore,  could  appear 
confusing  to  the  staff  members  not  serving  on  the  SIP  team.  While 
the  Otter  Hill  staff  members  decided  on  their  building  goals  through 
collaboration  and  were  told  SIP  was  for  everyone  on  the  staff,  the 
criteria  for  getting  on  the  SIP  team  were  not  defined  and  not  all 
staff  members  volunteering  were  accepted.  Furthermore,  while  SIP 
was  for  everyone  of  the  staff,  it  appeared  that  there  was  inequality 
in  the  statement  that  SIP  was  for  everyone  on  the  staff.  For 
example,  the  principal's  power  while  involved  in  SIP  appeared 
different  than  the  SIP  team's  power  when  the  principal  wrote  up  the 
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male  as  insubordinate  when  he  refused  to  sit  where  the  SIP  team  had 
assigned  him.  In  another  example,  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force  had  the  power  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  staff  how  they  would  be 
handling  the  parent/teacher  conferences  or  that  they  would  now  be 
using  student  assignment  notebooks  and  the  staff  had  no  voice  in 
accepting,  modifying,  or  rejecting  these  and  other  concepts.  The 
Otter  Hill  SIP  team  goals  included  (a)  providing  enthusiastic 
leadership  throughout  the  introduction  of  SIP/MEEP  into  the  school, 
and  )b)  promoting  and  celebrating  student  and  staff  success.  The  SIP 
team  made  three  SIP  team  workshop  presentations  to  the  Otter  Hill 
staff  members  and  provided  leadership  for  full  staff  member 
collaboration  regarding  the  priorities  for  concern  and  goals  for  SIP 
in  their  school.  The  Celebration  Task  Force  (Spring  1991),  the 
continuation  of  a staff  committee  which  promoted  and  celebrated 
student  successes,  and  the  SIP  team  provision  of  rewards  to  the 
staff  serving  on  the  task  forces  demonstrated  attempts  at  meeting 
the  second  goal.  Four  additional  SIP  team  tasks  were  accomplished 
during  the  first  year  of  the  study.  The  SIP  team  (a)  completed  the 
school  climate  assessment  and  prioritizing  of  data  with  full  staff 
involvement,  (b)  did  team  building  activities  with  the  staff, 

(c)  worked  on  vision  building  with  staff  and  set  collaborative  SIP 
goals,  and  (d)  in-serviced  the  staff  members  on  team  skills  such  as 
brainstorming  and  different  forms  of  group  decision  making  and 
practiced  these  with  the  full  staff.  The  Otter  Hill  principal's  goals 
were  addressed  in  the  first  year  of  involvement  in  SIP  in  the 
following  ways:  (a)  The  SIP  team  grew  close  as  a collegial  group, 

(b)  the  SIP  team  learned  about  and  felt  comfortable  with 
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presentation  skills,  (c)  the  staff  experienced  the  feeling  of  being  a 
unit  in  the  collaborative  selection  of  goals,  (d)  the  staff 
collaboratively  developed  both  a staff  and  a student  goal  by  April  1, 
1991,  and  (e)  the  SIP/MEEP  team  did  vision  building  and  skill 
development  with  the  whole  school.  The  Otter  Hill  staff 
collaboratively  selected  three  top  building  climate  concerns  through 
their  SIP  process:  Student  responsibility,  activity  buses,  and 

student  homework.  The  student  responsibility/  accountability 
concern  was  addressed  through  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force.  This  task  force  also  incorporated  the  third  item,  student 
homework,  into  their  responsibilities.  The  parent  council  was 
already  working  on  obtaining  the  student  activity  buses  at  the  time 
of  the  staff  climate  survey.  The  parent  council  accomplished  that 
goal.  During  the  second  year  of  SIP  at  Otter  Hill,  the  SIP  team 
addressed  the  changes  caused  by  forced  district  budget  cuts  due  to 
the  failure  of  a general  fund  referendum  effort.  They  surveyed  the 
staff  to  discover  ways  to  “help  and  take  care  of  the  staff"  (MEEP 
team  meeting,  1/15/92)  and  planned  methods  to  present  information 
and  strategies  on  large  class  size,  stress,  classroom  management 
skills,  support  groups,  and  networking  and  resume  writing.  They 
also  chose  to  reduce  the  number  of  building  meetings  because  of 
increased  district  meetings  held  to  collaboratively  plan  budget  cuts. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  Meadows  principal’s  goals  for  SIP 
included  goals  for  both  the  new  elementary  site,  where  the  principal 
assumed  he  would  be  transferred,  and  the  Meadow's  site,  where  the 
principal  was  currently  assigned.  These  two  very  different  sets  of 
goals  were  mixed  together  because  the  principal  had  two  jobs  to  do 
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in  each  of  the  years  of  this  study  (a)  act  as  principal  at  Meadows 
Middle  School,  and  (b)  supervise  the  elementary  classrooms  at  the 
expanding  site  (1990-91)  and  set  up  the  new  elementary  school 
(1991-92).  While  the  principal  focused  his  energies  on  getting  the 
new  elementary  site  organized  with  staff,  policies  and  materials 
and  on  maintaining  supervision  at  Meadows,  he  evaluated  his 
progress  in  SIP  against  his  goals  for  SIP  at  Meadows.  Therefore,  the 
principal  reported  that  although  good  progress  on  goals  in  SIP  was 
made  in  the  two  years  previous  to  this  study,  they  had  "settled  down 
and  didn't  accomplish  much"  (6/16/92)  in  the  two  years  of  this 
study.  Goals  for  SIP  at  Meadows  were  set  by  the  SIP/MEEP  team  via 
one  informal  discussion  at  a MEEP  team  meeting.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  the  Meadows  staff  had  any  input  into  the  SIP  goals  or 
that  they  were  aware  that  the  SIP  goals  were  being  set.  Nor  was 
there  evidence  that  these  goals  were  shared  with  the  Meadows  staff 
members,  although  they  were  shared  with  the  superintendent  in  a 
written  form  the  next  fall.  The  result  was  that  the  Meadows  staff 
members  and  SIP  team  members  were  unable  to  name  their  school 
improvement  goals.  The  staff  development  goals  submitted  to  the 
superintendent  by  the  SIP  team  were  different  from  the  SIP  goals 
set  also  set  by  the  SIP  team  within  the  school.  The  staff 
development  goals  were: 

A.  Survey  all  staff  members  and  to  solicit  their 
suggestions  and  ideas  for  staff  development. 

B.  To  involve  all  staff  members  in  some  phase  of  staff 
development: 

1.  to  improve  school-wide  discipline  and  classroom 
management 
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2.  to  involve  staff  in  effective  instructional  methods 
training, 

3.  to  improve  school,  student,  and  parent 
communications,  and 

4.  to  improve  school  climate.  (Artifact,  4/2/91) 

An  artifact,  dated  10/16/91,  listed  two  new  Meadows  School 
Improvement  Plan  goals  for  1991-92  and  the  continuation  of  two 
previous  SIP  goals.  These  were  (a)  School  climate,  (b)  collaborative 
planning,  (c)  continuation  of  student  rewards,  and  (d)  continuation  of 
teacher  recognition.  The  discussion  on  collaborative  planning  (MEEP 
team  meeting,  5/2/91)  was  intended  to  focus  on  the  lack  of  trust 
among  the  Meadows  staff  members.  However,  the  SIP  team  agreed  to 
name  it  collaborative  planning  for  two  reasons.  First,  they  agreed 
that  they  could  not  openly  label  the  goal  as  a trust  problem  for  staff 
members.  Second,  "collaborative  planning"  fit  one  of  the  15 
characteristics  of  effective  schools  defined  through  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program.  Three  of  the  Meadows  SIP  goals 
produced  observable  results  through  the  school's  SIP  efforts.  The 
first  was  the  student  discipline  referral  and  reward  system,  the 
second  was  improving  relationships  among  the  staff  members,  and 
the  third  was  the  teacher  recognition  program.  The  student  referral 
and  reward  system  was  the  most  dramatic  change  via  SIP  efforts. 
The  system  was  collaboratively  developed  prior  to  this  study 
through  the  use  of  a task  force.  The  system  included  rules  and 
guidelines  posted  and  available  to  all  through  a published  policy 
statement,  rewarded  students  who  followed  the  rules  and  policies, 
and  provided  consequences  to  those  students  who  chose  not  to 
follow  the  rules  and  policies.  Progress  toward  attainment  of  the 
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goal  of  improving  the  student  referral  and  reward  system  was 
observable  in  several  ways.  First,  the  system  reduced  the  number  of 
discipline  referrals  to  the  office  from  122  office  referrals  in  the 
first  year  of  implementation  to  14  in  the  first  semester  of  the  third 
year  of  implementation.  Second,  the  staff  collaborated  on  this  goal 
and  published  the  policy  so  this  was  the  one  SIP  goal  about  which 
nearly  everyone  (teachers,  students,  parents,  principal)  in  the  school 
was  knowledgeable.  Third,  this  goal  was  consistently  maintained 
via  the  SIP/MEEP  team  process,  and  the  SIP  team  planned  the  student 
rewards  and  carried  out  these  plans.  Fourth,  the  system  changed 
during  the  years  of  this  study  as  staff  members  addressed 
implementation  problems  of  both  the  referral  and  the  reward 
components,  agreed  upon  changes,  and  implemented  improvements. 
The  staff  decided  to  employ  the  use  of  a volunteer  task  force  to 
complete  the  details  of  updating  the  rules  and  policies  guiding  the 
plan  and  to  develop  a discipline  referral  checklist  for  increased 
consistency  in  staff  implementation  of  the  policy.  The  student 
referral  and  reward  system  observably  improved  relationships 
between  Meadows  staff  members.  It  was  the  only  collaboratively 
developed  goal  they  shared.  They  were  learning  how  to  disagree, 
agree,  problem-solve  and  collaborate.  Although  the  one  workshop 
discussion  was  long  (almost  three  hours)  and  chaotic,  the  staff 
members  stuck  to  the  task  until  they  had  developed  enough 
agreement  for  a short  term  task  force  to  be  able  to  work  out  the 
details.  Improved  relationships  between  staff  members  was  the 
second  goal  that  made  observable  progress.  Interviews  revealed 
that  the  SIP  team  had  addressed  poor  staff  relationships  directly 
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early  in  introduction  of  SIP  into  the  school  (1988  and  prior  to  this 
study).  At  that  time,  the  SIP  team  made  everyone  aware  of  the 
problem  via  survey  and  publication  of  the  results.  Again  in  1991, 
the  SIP  team  members  and  principal  were  alerted  to  the  problems  of 
lack  of  trust  and  cohesion  among  staff  members.  The  1990-91  SIP 
team  set  a goal  of  "collaborative  planning"  to  address  the  problem  of 
lack  of  trust  among  the  staff  members.  Teacher  recognition  was  the 
third  goal  that  had  observable  results.  Teacher  recognition  was 
accepted  as  a goal  early  in  the  introduction  of  SIP  into  the  school 
(1988,  prior  to  this  study).  The  principal  regularly  placed  teacher 
recognition  on  the  SIP  agenda  for  SIP  team  discussion.  The  purpose 
was  SIP  team  recognition  of  exceptional  teacher  efforts  and 
rewarding  these  efforts  in  some  nominal  manner.  However,  because 
the  staff  members  were  uniformed  about  SIP  and  received  no 
publication  of  SIP  team  minutes  or  goals,  interviews  revealed  that 
many  teachers  not  on  the  SIP  team  made  no  connection  between  SIP 
goals  in  their  school  and  the  teacher  recognition  rewards.  The 
Meadows  principal  articulated  extensive  goals/vision  for  the  new 
elementary  site  where  he  was  being  transferred.  These  included  (a) 
getting  the  new  site  off  to  a good  start  for  the  students,  (b)  parent 
involvement  with  staff  needs,  (d)  staff  development  via  workshops 
and  in-services,  (e)  staff  cohesion,  working  together  positively,  and 
(f)  eventual  recognition  of  the  new  elementary  site  as  a school  of 
excellence.  The  Meadows  principal  also  expressed  two  specific 
goals  for  the  future  at  Meadows  Middle  School.  The  first  was 
increased  parent  involvement;  the  second  was  increased  student 
offerings  in  computers,  computer  programming,  and  word  processing. 
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However,  no  one  had  a vision  for  the  Meadows  site  and  problems  such 
as  trust  among  the  Meadows  staff  members  had  not  been  seriously 
addressed.  The  future  of  SIP  at  Meadows  was  built  on  one  returning 
SIP  team  member.  Everyone  else  had  been  transferred  to  the  new 
elementary  site  and  no  principal  had  yet  been  selected  for  Meadows. 

Changes  in  Decision  Making  Procedures 
in  Two  Schools  Engaged  in  SIP 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  principal  deliberately  changed 
from  a directive  teaching  approach  before  the  school's  involvement 
in  SIP  to  a collaborative  model  of  leadership.  The  SIP  team  was 
formed  and  included  the  principal,  the  district  director  of 
curriculum  and  personnel,  and  six  teachers.  The  principal  stated 
what  she  valued  about  Otter  Hill's  involvement  in  SIP  was  the 
sharing  of  leadership  skills,  the  empowering  the  SIP  team  members 
in  leadership,  and  the  development  of  a close  collegial  relationship 
between  the  principal  and  SIP  team  members.  The  use  of  a 
leadership  team  as  a decision  making  body  brought  impetus,  trust, 
confidence,  and  momentum  that  the  principal  said  she  valued 
because  she  observed  that  more  was  accomplished  with  the  broader 
decision  making  base  than  with  her  former  directive  style  of 
leadership.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  struggled  with  how  to  share 
power  with  the  staff.  They  finally  decided  to  model  the 
empowerment  of  staff  through  the  establishment  of  a short-lived 
Celebration  Task  Force.  The  SIP  team  struggle  with  authority 
occurred  within  three  specific  areas.  First,  the  SIP  team  members 
differentiated  between  the  terms  "authority"  and  "responsibility" 
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and  had  to  work  out  agreement  on  these  terms.  Second,  the  authority 
of  Margo  and  the  authority  of  the  principal  were  viewed  as 
conceptual  differences.  Third,  approval  of  the  principal  and 
informing  the  principal  were  viewed  as  conceptually  different.  The 
final  Celebration  Task  Force  charge  statement  read,  "authority  to 
act,  but  must  inform  the  principal"  (Video  transcript,  3/26/91). 

This  statement  became  a precedent  for  the  design  of  the  major 
Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  charge  statement  when  it  was 
written  later.  During  the  1991-92  Otter  Hill  school  year,  the 
Student  Responsibility  Task  Force's  "authority  to  act,  but  must 
inform  the  principal"  became  a problem  in  the  view  of  some  staff 
members.  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  members  used  a 
regularly  scheduled  staff  meeting  to  present  proposed  changes  and 
their  expectations  of  each  staff  member  in  the  implementation  of 
the  SIP  changes.  Task  force  members  structured  the  staff  meeting, 
outlined  the  expectations,  left  little  room  for  staff  complaints  and 
did  not  invite  staff  modifications  or  feedback  to  their  proposed 
changes.  The  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  had  assumed  a 
directive  role  within  a staff  that  had  successfully  experienced 
collaboration.  The  Otter  Hill  staff  members  not  serving  on  either 
the  SIP  team  or  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  expressed 
feelings  of  exclusion  from  the  decision  making  process  at  Otter  Hill 
for  both  the  planning  and  implementation  stages  of  the  SIP  cycle. 
They  noted  they  did  not  feel  the  same  about  the  goal  setting  stage  of 
the  SIP  cycle  because  they  were  a part  of  the  collaborative  goal 
setting  process. 
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Meadows  Middle  School.  Staff  members  at  Meadows  appeared 
to  have  never  collectively  thought  about  decision  making  processes. 
They  were  uninformed  about  SIP  and  appeared  to  make  no  connection 
between  the  decision  making  processes  in  the  school  and  SIP. 
Decisions  were  made  at  four  levels  at  Meadows.  Some  decisions 
made  by  the  superintendent,  some  by  the  principal,  some  by  the  SIP 
team,  and  one  by  the  staff  as  a collective  group.  It  appeared  that 
most  decisions  at  Meadows  were  made  by  the  principal.  The 
principal  seemed  to  move  slowly  and  deliberately  in  planning  the 
level  of  staff  involvement  in  the  decision  making  process  in  order  to 
monitor  the  level  of  the  superintendent's  interaction  in  the  decision. 
Sometimes  SIP  team  members  and  staff  members  collectively 
influenced  the  principal  and  were  able  to  influence  the  timeline  in 
the  decision  making  process.  SIP  team  members  involvement  in  the 
decision  making  process  was  typically  limited  to  the  items  the 
principal  placed  on  the  SIP  team  agenda  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
principal  facilitated  the  SIP  team  meeting.  Meadows  SIP  team 
members  expressed  a belief  that  there  was  some  change  in  how  the 
principal  made  decisions  as  a result  of  the  introduction  of  SIP  into 
their  school.  They  observed  more  input  from  staff  into  decisions 
made  by  the  principal,  and  more  responsibility  for  decisions  made 
collectively  (Wally,  2/7/92).  However,  data  collection  revealed 
inconsistencies  in  the  level  of  involvement  in  decision  making 
allowed  by  the  principal.  In  one  example,  the  principal  did  not  take 
the  recommendations  or  concerns  of  the  SIP  team  into  consideration 
when  making  his  decision  to  implement  the  substitute  teacher 
reports  to  the  principal.  The  principal  also  made  up  every  SIP  team 
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agenda  and  chaired  every  SIP  team  meeting  and  staff  workshop.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  principal  led  the  staff  in  a collaborative 
discussion  on  staff  inconsistencies  in  implementing  the  student 
referral  and  reward  system.  In  this  one  case,  Bruce  was  influenced 
by  the  staff's  request  to  immediately  implement  their  consensus 
changes  to  the  student  referral  and  reward  plan,  formed  a temporary 
task  force  charged  with  designing  the  changes,  and  agreed  to  the 
immediate  implementation  of  a list  of  common  offenses  on  a revised 
discipline  referral  slip  for  students.  Data  collected  revealed  more 
inconsistencies  in  decision  making  at  Meadows  because  of  the 
superintendent.  The  superintendent  and  school  board  mandated 
International  Week  at  Meadows.  The  superintendent  slashed  budget 
items  from  requests  for  the  new  elementary  site  with  no  criteria 
for  requests,  stated  reasons,  or  method  for  staff  or  principal  input. 
The  superintendent  decided  only  coaches  an  administrators  could 
attend  workshops  for  a several  month  period  during  this  two  year 
study  and  he  decided  no  more  jumbo  paper  clips  would  be  ordered  for 
the  school  district  due  to  budget  concerns  even  though  he  reported 
the  budget  as  a surplus  to  this  researcher.  All  of  these  decisions 
made  by  the  superintendent  directly  affected  the  decision  making 
processes  at  Meadows.  The  principal  tried  to  protect  the  staff,  the 
superintendent  and  school  board,  and  his  own  job.  Staff  members 
were  frustrated  with  the  principal  over  the  slowness  of  the  decision 
making  process  at  Meadows  but  they  did  not  know  the  reasons  for 
the  delays.  For  example,  staff  members  were  frustrated  with  the 
principal  for  not  standing  up  to  the  superintendent  on  the  budget 
slashes  the  superintendent  made.  They  did  not  know  that  the 
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principal  attempted  to  resolve  the  budget  item  slashes  by  requesting 
a flat  dollar  amount  that  could  be  prioritized  with  the  staff  selected 
to  work  at  the  new  elementary  site.  Because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  situation,  staff  members  did  not  comprehend  the  precariousness 
of  the  decision  making  processes  at  Meadows. 

Additional  Evidence  Categorizing  the  Principal/Staff  Relationships 
as  Transactional  or  Transformational 

Transaction  or  Transformation:  The  Principal  as  Leader 

Kendrick's  Stages  of  Transformation  Leadership  (1988)  was 
adapted  and  used  as  a indicator  to  discover  staff  members 
observations  of  their  principal's  stage  as  leader  through  SIP. 
Observations  support  these  survey  results  but  limit  these  findings 
to  the  teaching  staff  at  this  site  at  this  point  in  time.  Staff 
members  were  permitted  to  mark  as  many  descriptors  as  they 
determined  appropriate. 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  staff  checklist  for  Kendrick's 
four  stages  of  transformation  leadership  indicated  the  Otter  Hill 
principal  had  moved  past  a transactional  practice  and  fit  descriptors 
for  a transformation  leadership  style.  The  Otter  Hill  principal  was 
solidly  placed  between  Level  II  (Transformational  as  Coach, 

Kendrick,  1988)  and  Level  III  (Transformational  as  Colleague, 
Kendrick,  1988)  by  staff  members  responding  to  a survey  checklist 
in  May  of  1992.  Survey  results  of  75%  indicated  Margo's  strongest 
behavior  was  "in  the  role  of  'keeper  of  the  vision,’  motivating  and 
encouraging  staff  to  do  the  right  things  for  students"  (Level  IV, 
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Transformational  as  Inspirational,  Kendrick,  1988,  p.  126).  The 
staff  survey  respondents  believed  the  principal  (Kendrick,  Level  11- 
Transformation  as  Coach)  (a)  formed  teams  for  a specific  purpose 
(66%),  (b)  experimented  with  cooperation  strategies  such  as 
brainstorming,  consensus  building,  and  strategic  planning  (58%),  and 
(c)  sought  training  in  processing  skills  and/or  facilitation 
strategies  (50%).  More  than  50%  of  the  staff  respondents  also 
indicated  the  principal  (Kendrick,  Level  Ill-Transformation  as 
Colleague)  (a)  Considered  herself  to  be  a colleague  of  some  of  the 
staff,  (b)  encouraged  a learning  and  sharing  relationship  between 
self  and  staff  without  relinquishing  leadership  responsibilities,  (c) 
perceived  the  principalship  role  as  a leader  of  instructors,  and  (d) 
supported,  guided,  assessed  and  inspired  the  actions  of  staff.  There 
were  no  items  on  the  Kendrick  checklist  that  were  left  unmarked 
when  the  staff  members  considered  Margo’s  leadership  behaviors. 
However,  survey  combined  responses  of  only  one  check  indicated 
staff  believed  Margo's  weaker  areas  were  (a)  teaching  and  coaching 
skills  to  staff  (Level  II),  (b)  acting  as  a teacher  and  coach  with  staff 
(Level  II),  (c)  acting  as  a teacher,  coach  and  colleague  with  staff 
(Level  III),  and  (d)  facing  letting  go  of  empowered  staff,  recognizing 
that  they  may  surpass  the  principal  in  specific  skill  expertise  or 
overall  leadership  ability  (Level  IV). 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  staff  survey  indicated  that  the 
Meadows  principal  had  moved  from  Stage  I— Transactional  Practice 
as  a teacher  to  Stage  11-Transformation  Leadership  as  a Coach. 

More  than  50%  of  the  staff  responding  indicated  that  the  principal 
(a)  had  experimented  with  cooperation  strategies  such  as 
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brainstorming,  consensus  building,  and  strategic  planning,  (Level  II) 
(b)  had  experimented  with  collaboration  on  program  and/or  staff 
development  goals  (Level  II),  and  (c)  considered  himself  to  be  a 
colleague  of  some  or  all  of  the  staff  (Level  III).  The  principal 
received  no  staff  survey  checks  at  all  in  several  areas,  indicating 
that  staff  respondents  believe  their  principal  (a)  does  not  take 
frequent  risks  (Level  I),  (b)  is  not  developing  a cadre  of  competent 
assistants  (Level  I),  (c)  does  not  use  facilitation  skills  to  mentor 
staff  members  (Level  II),  and  (d)  has  not  taught  or  coached  skills  to 
staff  members  (Level  II).  In  addition,  only  one  staff  respondent 
indicated  that  this  principal  (a)  acted  as  a teacher  and  coach  with 
the  staff  (Level  II),  (b)  perceives  the  principalship  role  as  a leader 
of  instructors  (Level  III),  and  (c)  acts  as  a teacher,  coach  and 
colleague  with  staff  (Level  III). 

Transaction  or  Transformation:  The  SIP/MEEP  Team  Unit 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  status  of  the  MEEP  team  unit, 
when  placed  on  Porthan's  Levels  and  Transitions:  Team  Building  for 
Transformation  (1991)  scale  resulted  in  Level  VI,  Transformation, 
Porthan's  highest  level.  The  following  descriptors  from  Porthan's 
Level  VI  were  found  in  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team:  All  Otter  Hill  SIP 

team  members  (a)  were  pulling  in  the  same  direction,  (b)  were 
involved  in  tasks,  (c)  displayed  congruence  of  values,  beliefs,  and 
behaviors,  (d)  were  collaborative,  inter-dependent,  and  full  of 
passion  about  their  work,  and  (e)  accepted  each  other  and  enjoyed 
the  uniqueness  of  each  other. 
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Table  VIM 

Placement  of  Both  Case  Study  School's  SIP  Teams  on  Porthanls 
Levels  of  Team  Building  for  Transformation 


Transformation  level  Case  study  schools'  placement 


Level  VI--Transformational 
Value-added,  passions,  inter- 
dependence, collaborative 

Otter  Hill's  SIP  team  placement 

Level  V-Enhancement 
Trust,  stated  beliefs, 
performance  ("will"),  functions 

Level  IV-Alignment 
Vision/mission,  goals, 
behaviors,  potential  ("can") 

Level  III  — Identity 

Roles,  policies,  procedures, 

culture 

Meadows  SIP  team  placement 

Level  11-Assembly 
A gathering  together 

Level  1-Solo 
Independent,  alone,  "me" 

(Porthan,  Adapted  from  Handout,  1992) 


Meadows  Middle  School.  The  status  of  the  Meadows  SIP  team 
unit,  when  placed  on  Porthan's  Level's  and  Transitions:  Team 
Building  for  Transformation  (1991)  scale,  resulted  in  Level  III, 
Identity.  Individual  Meadows  SIP  team  members  (a)  had  roles  within 
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their  team,  (b)  followed  identifiable  procedures,  (c)  exhibited  a 
culture  of  controlled  acceptance  of  each  other,  even  when  upset  or 
disagreeing  with  a team  member  or  the  principal,  and  (d)  had 
developed  policies  to  follow. 

Transaction  or  Transformation:  The  Staff  Member  Unit 

Each  staff  member  was  presented  Porthan's  Levels  and 
Transitions:  Team  Building  for  Transformation  (1991)  and  asked  to 

check  the  one  descriptor  that  best  described  their  staff  as  a whole. 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  status  of  the  staff  as  a unit, 
when  placed  on  Porthan's  Levels  and  Transitions:  Team  Building  for 
Transformation  (1991)  scale  by  respondents,  resulted  in  a tied 
placement  in  Level  II,  Assembly,  and  Level  III,  Identity.  Respondents 
indicated  that  the  Otter  Hill  staff  had  moved  past  the  Level  I,  Solo, 
stage  and  were  affirming  their  own  sense  of  belonging  by  being 
involved  in  SIP  as  a unit  (Porthan,  Level  II).  Staff  members  valued 
the  group  processing  skills  taught  them  by  the  SIP  team  and  the 
state's  Department  of  Education  regional  facilitator  and  practiced  in 
the  first  year  of  the  school's  involvement  in  MEEP  (Porthan,  Level  II). 
The  roles,  policies,  procedures,  and  culture  for  the  staff  were  in 
transit  (Porthan,  Level  III).  Two  critical  groups  within  the  staff 
were  pulling  in  the  same  direction;  the  SIP  team  and  the  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force,  while  the  submarine  group  agreed  with 
the  direction  but  was  pulling  oppositionally  (Porthan,  Level  III)  and 
some  staff  members  still  remained  silent  about  their  allegiance. 
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Table  VI 1-2 

Placement  of  Both  Case  Study  School's  Staff  Units  on  Porthan's 
Levels  of  Team  Building  for  Transformation 

Transformation  level Case  study  schools'  placement 


Level  VI— Transformational 
Value-added,  passions,  inter- 
dependence, collaborative 

Level  V-Enhancement 
Trust,  stated  beliefs, 
performance  ("will"),  functions 

Level  IV-Alignment 
Vision/mission,  goals, 
behaviors,  potential  ("can") 

Level  III— Identity 

Roles,  policies,  procedures, 

culture 

/Otter  Hill  staff  placement 

Level  11-Assembly 
A gathering  together 

\Otter  Hill  staff  placement 
Meadows  staff  placement 

Level  1-Solo 
Independent,  alone,  "me" 
(Porthan,  Handout,  1992) 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  status  of  the  staff  as  a unit,  when 
placed  on  Porthan's  Levels  and  Transitions:  Team  Building  for 
Transformational  (1991)  scale  by  respondents,  resulted  in  a staff 
placement  in  Level  II,  Assembly.  Respondents  believed  that  the 
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Meadows  staff  had  moved  past  the  Level  I,  Solo,  stage  and  were 
affirming  their  own  sense  of  belonging  by  their  participation  in  the 
in  the  implementation  and  revision  of  the  student  referral  and 
reward  system  they  had  collaboratively  developed  (Level  II).  Staff 
members  gathered  together  but  were  pulling  in  many  different 
directions,  and  discussions  were  often  oppositional  (Level  II).  Not  a 
single  survey  respondent  indicated  accomplishment  of  Level  Ill- 
Identity.  Further  collaborative  work  for  a common  goal,  such  as  the 
one  experience  of  the  collective  group,  would  possibly  result  in 
movement  toward  Porthan's  Levels  Ill-Identity  and  IV— Alignment. 

Bonded  or  Not  Bonded:  Characteristics  of  Two  School  Communities 

A survey  of  Peck's  characteristics  of  bonded  community  (1987) 
was  taken  of  both  staff  communities.  Staff  responded  were  asked  to 

identify  which  of  each  two  characteristics  most  described  their 

* 

staff  as  a group  (see  Appendix  B). 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team,  as  a group 
within  the  larger  staff  group,  became  a bonded  community  (Peck, 
1987)  when  evaluating  evidence  against  Peck's  eight  described 
characteristics  of  bonded  communities.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  was 
inclusive  of  everyone  within  their  group  and  arrived  at  decisions 
through  collaboration.  They  achieved  realism  through  their  inclusion 
of  individuality;  so  many  points  of  view  were  included  in  each 
decision  and  this  SIP  team  talked  and  worked  until  each  had 
expressed  themselves  and  the  group  had  reached  consensus.  As  a 
group,  they  were  contemplative,  self-examining,  and  self-aware. 
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They  understood  their  own  weaknesses  of  not  knowing  how  to 
celebrate  and  feeling  hurt  at  the  submarine  activity  taking  place 
within  their  staff  as  a group.  Everyone  on  the  SIP  team  felt  safe 
within  their  team;  each  was  accepted  by  the  others  and  was  free  to 
be  their  own  person.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  members  dropped  their 
masks  and  defenses  with  each  other  and  told  honestly  how  they  felt 
in  each  discussion  or  situation.  They  shared  their  concerns  and 
hurts  with  their  team  mates  when  things  were  going  badly,  thus 
sharing  their  vulnerability  and  leading  to  sharing  hugs  with  each 
other  (Interview  with  principal,  3/26/91).  The  SIP  team  members 
were  able  to  fight  gracefully  among  themselves.  There  were  no 
cliques  or  factions  within  the  SIP  team  and  they  were  able  to  listen 
to  each  other  without  rejection.  Their  struggles  were  productive, 
moved  the  group  toward  consensus  and  occurred  with  acceptance 
while  utilizing  the  talents  of  the  members  in  a framework  of  free 
expression.  Conflict  was  resolved  without  physical  or  emotional 
harm.  Authority  was  decentralized  within  the  SIP  team,  and  the 
group  was  one  of  all  leaders.  No  one  had  to  lead,  but  they  all  could 
lead  at  any  given  time.  There  was  a community  spirit  among  them 
and  they  knew  they  had  discovered  something  of  great  value  in  their 
inclusiveness.  The  Otter  Hill  staff,  as  a total  group,  was  not  a 
bonded  community  (1987)  when  evaluating  evidence  against  Peck's 
eight  characteristics  of  bonded  communities.  Some  staff  felt 
individual  differences  were  celebrated  (57%)  while  others  (43%) 
indicated  the  staff  did  not  accept  human  differences.  There  were 
cliques  and  factions  among  the  staff  (100%)  and  the  ideas  of  others 
were  often  rejected  (72%).  Some  64%  felt  they  could  drop  their 
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masks  and  defenses,  exposing  their  inner  selves  to  others  in  the 
staff  group.  The  Otter  Hill  staff  as  a group  was  not  a group  of  all 
leaders,  although  beginning  traits  of  this  characteristic  were  found 
in  the  group.  The  leader  functioned  successfully  as  one  among  the 
group  within  the  SIP  team,  but  the  SIP  team  and  Student 
Responsibility  Task  Force  served  as  leaders  for  the  rest  of  the  staff 
group  during  the  last  year  of  this  study.  The  staff  perceived  the 
Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  as  a group  of  leaders  during  the 
second  year,  and  they  perceived  the  principal  as  separate  from  the 
group  (64%).  While  the  staff  experienced  collaboration  during  the 
first  year  of  this  study,  they  had  not  experienced  it  again  by  the 
conclusion  of  this  study  (6/18/92).  Survey  results  indicated  the 
Otter  Hill  staff  possessed  four  characteristics  of  Peck's  eight 
described  characteristics:  (a)  All  staff  members  felt  safe  in  their 

school  staff  group  (93%),  (b)  they  believed  the  staff  group  was 
contemplative,  self-examining  and  self-aware  (86%),  (c)  they 
indicated  the  MEEP  team  and  task  force  conclusions  were  realistic 
and  well-rounded  (77%),  and  (d)  they  believed  there  was  a special 
community  spirit  among  the  staff  as  a group  (75%). 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  SIP  team  at  Meadows  was  not  yet 
a bonded  community  (Peck,  1987)  when  evaluating  evidence  against 
Peck's  eight  described  characteristics  of  bonded  community.  The 
SIP  team  members  regularly  excluded  themselves  or  one  of  the  team. 
The  team  members  most  often  excluded  were  Naomi,  who  excluded 
herself  by  being  off  topic;  the  parent,  who  was  sometimes 
unsuccessful  in  entering  the  discussion;  and  the  principal,  who 
missed  or  ignored  the  honest  interaction  attempts  by  SIP  team 
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members  at  times  and  excluded  himself  from  The  SIP  team 
conferences.  Often,  when  Naomi  challenged  the  principal,  the 
principal  immediately  gave  in  to  her  challenge,  ended  that  part  of 
the  discussion,  and  moved  on  to  another  point.  This  prevented  the 
SIP  team  from  discussing  a point  until  they  reached  consensus.  The 
Meadows  SIP  team  never  discussed  their  own  strengths  or 
weaknesses  as  a team.  Their  struggles  were  non-productive  and 
ended  abruptly,  when  the  principal  ended  the  discussion  by 
suggesting  that  the  SIP  team  solve  the  problems  by  bringing  in  a 
speaker  (two  struggles),  or  by  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  SIP  team 
members  disagreed  with  him  (one  case).  Conflict  simply  was  not 
resolved  within  the  SIP  team.  The  group  had  only  one  leader,  that 
leader  being  the  principal.  The  Meadows  SIP  team  had  made  progress 
in  at  least  one  of  Peck's  described  characteristics  of  a bonded 
community.  Staff  survey  results  indicated  that  a large  majority  of 
respondents  believed  that  the  conclusions  of  the  SIP  team  were 
realistic  and  well-rounded.  The  Meadows  staff  was  not  yet  a bonded 
community(1987)  when  evaluating  evidence  against  Peck's  eight 
described  characteristics  of  bonded  communities.  On  the  staff 
survey,  every  respondent  indicated  that  within  their  staff  group, 
they  often  rejected  the  ideas  of  others.  This  response  was 
supported  through  interviews  and  observations.  Every  respondent  to 
the  survey  indicated  that  there  were  cliques  or  factions  within  their 
staff  group.  This  response  also  was  supported  through  interviews 
and  observations,  and  was  dramatically  demonstrated  by  two 
separate  staff  lounges.  The  Meadows  school  staff  was  not  accepting 
of  all  individuals  and  human  differences  were  not  accepted  (80%). 
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Staff  members  indicated  they  could  not  risk  lowering  their  defenses 
and  exposing  their  inner  self  to  others  within  their  school  staff 
group  (62%).  Within  their  staff  group,  there  were  specific  leaders 
and  the  principal  is  separate  from  the  group  (60%).  Competitiveness 
existed  within  their  staff  group  (64%).  Staff  members  did  not  feel 
safe  within  their  staff  group  (53%).  Two  of  Peck's  salient 
characteristics  of  a bonded  community  were  found  within  the 
Meadows  staff  group.  Survey  respondents  indicated  the  conclusions 
of  the  Meadows  MEEP  team  and/or  staff  meetings  were  realistic  and 
well-rounded  (85%)  and  this  school's  staff  (as  a group)  was 
contemplative,  self-examining,  and  self-aware  (64%). 

The  MEEP  Building  Assessment  Instrument. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  entering  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program  involved  the  completion  of  a Building 
Assessment  Instrument  that  was  developed  by  the  Minnesota  State 
Department  of  Education  (see  Appendix  A).  In  Otter  Hill's  case,  the 
Building  Assessment  Instrument  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1990  by  the  principal  and  three  women,  who  also  provided  the  three 
required  staff  signatures  on  the  application.  Two  of  the  three 
women  and  the  principal  became  part  of  Otter  Hill's  first  MEEP  team. 
In  Meadow's  case,  the  Building  Assessment  Instrument  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1988  by  the  principal  and  the  four 
teachers  who  became  the  first  Meadows  Middle  School  MEEP  team. 

The  same  Building  Assessment  Instrument  was  re- 
administered at  both  Otter  Hill  and  Meadows  in  the  spring  of  1992  as 
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a part  of  this  study.  At  this  time,  the  Building  Assessment 
Instrument  was  used  as  one  of  the  components  in  a staff  survey,  so 
the  post  data  gathered  in  1992  reflects  the  perceptions  of  the  staff 
members  who  responded  to  the  survey  presented  to  all  staff 
members. 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  re-administration  of  the  Building 
Assessment  Instrument  in  the  spring  of  1992  revealed  that  six  of 
the  12  items  moved  between  1.5  and  2.5  points  on  the  seven  point 
Likert  scale.  The  remaining  six  items  responses  made  less  than  a 
1.0  point  change  on  the  Likert  scale.  An  analysis  of  those  items 
changing  more  than  1.5  points  indicated  one  positive  change.  The 
Otter  Hill  staff  made  a 2.5  gain  toward  "agreement  among  staff 
members  and  administrators  regarding  the  priority  areas  of 
improvement  needed  in  the  school."  The  Otter  Hill  Building 
Assessment  Instrument  indicated  a negative  movement  of  1.6  points 
toward  "there  is  a lot  of  conflict  regarding  the  behaviors  and  tasks 
expected  of  the  principal."  Second,  the  post  survey  responses  also 
indicated  there  was  a negative  movement  of  1 .6  Likert  scale  points 
toward  "there  are  major  differences  among  staff  regarding  the 
expectations  for  student  behaviors.  Third  and  although  still  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  Likert  scale,  Otter  Hill  also  experienced  a 
negative  move  of  1 .6  Likert  scale  points  toward  “the  staff  of  this 
school  has  very  little  commitment  to  achieving  the  things  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  with  students."  Fourth  and  although  still  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  Likert  scale,  Otter  Hill  also  made  a negative 
movement  of  1.5  Likert  scale  points  toward  “staff  members  never 
share  their  expertise  and  never  offer  professional  assistance  to 
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other  staff  in  this  school."  Fifth,  Otter  Hill  negatively  moved  1.5 
scale  points  from  a neutral  4.0  Likert  Scale  points  toward  "the 
parents  of  this  community  are  not  supportive  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  with  students." 

Meadows.  At  Meadows,  only  one  of  the  12  items  on  the 
Building  Assessment  Survey  changed  more  than  1.5  Likert  scale 
points  on  the  seven  point  scale.  This  item,  "there  are  few 
differences  among  staff  regarding  the  expectations  for  student 
behaviors,"  made  a 1.7  Likert  scale  gain.  Both  of  the  other  Meadows 
items  that  scored  a change  larger  than  1.0  were  negative  moves.  The 
first  item,  "the  administration  of  this  school  recognizes  the 
strengths  of  staff  members  and  tries  to  utilize  those  strengths  on 
various  committees,  assignments,  and  in  other  ways"  made  a 1.2 
loss.  The  second  item,  "if  asked,  ‘what  are  if  major  purposes  of  this 
school?'  most  staff  members  would  list  the  same  things" 
experienced  a 1.0  loss  on  the  Likert  scale. 

Two  Very  Different  Superintendents  from  Similar  Districts 

As  data  was  gathered  and  analyzed,  differences  in  the 
successful  implementation  of  SIP  in  these  two  middle  schools 
became  obvious.  The  question  of  why  the  differences  were 
developing  was  not  easily  answered.  The  situations  were  very 
complex  but  data  gathered  indicated  both  middle  schools  had  sincere 
and  hard  working  sets  of  staffs  and  principals.  In  the  middle  of  the 
second  year  of  research,  the  Meadows  staff  apparently  decided  they 
could  trust  this  researcher  and  they  began  to  talk  about  their 
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superintendent's  influences  on  SIP  efforts  in  their  school.  This 
information  caused  this  researcher  to  read  about  the  influences  of 
the  superintendent  in  other  similar  studies,  although  this 
information  was  hard  to  find.  In  addition,  specific  data  regarding 
the  superintendents  became  important  to  gather.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  that  data. 

District  Similarities  and  Differences 

Both  the  Otter  Hill  and  Meadows  school  districts  were  located 
in  a former  farming  communities  close  enough  to  a large 
metropolitan  area  to  be  assimilated  as  suburbs  over  time.  In  both 
districts,  this  process  had  begun  but  was  not  yet  complete.  New 
houses  and  shopping  centers  were  being  constructed  and  there  was 
some  light  industries  in  each  area. 

Both  school  districts  were  experiencing  growth.  The  Otter  Hill 
district  had  between  3,000  and  4,000  students,  while  the  Meadows 
district  had  between  1,000  and  2,000  students.  Both  had  one  senior 
high  school  and  the  one  middle  school  that  was  a part  of  this  study. 
The  Otter  Hill  school  district  central  office  was  staffed  with  the 
superintendent,  a director  of  curriculum  and  personnel,  three 
directors  of  various  operations,  and  several  secretaries.  The 
Meadows  school  district  central  office  was  staffed  with  the 
superintendent  and  one  secretary.  The  Meadows  district  also 
employed  an  assistant  superintendent  who  worked  out  of  the  central 
office  during  the  first  year  of  this  study  but  functioned  as  the  high 
school  principal  during  the  second  year. 
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Both  school  districts  were  among  the  poorer  third  of  school 
districts  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  but  there  were  differences  in 
their  financial  situations.  These  differences  largely  related  to  the 
financial  support  of  the  communities  within  which  the  schools  were 
located. 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  Otter  Hill's  School  District's  attempt 
at  a referendum  levy  failed  in  1992.  Budget  cuts  became  necessary 
and  the  superintendent  led  collaborative  planning  for  the  budget  cuts 
within  the  school  community.  As  a result,  class  sizes  for  1992-93 
were  planned  to  be  as  high  as  38:1  at  some  grade  levels,  even  in  the 
elementary  schools  (Principal,  Margo  Wilson,  6/18/92). 

Meadows  Middle  School.  In  the  Meadows  school  district,  the 
superintendent  said,  "This  district  has  never  had  problems  with 
funding  and  in  fact  had  a surplus  last  year"  ( 5/12/92).  The 
superintendent  of  the  Meadows  district  maintained  control  of  all 
district  budgeting  and  orders.  Every  order  requested  by  staff  had  to 
receive  his  approval  and  he  frequently  slashed  items  (Group 
interview,  2/7/92;  teacher  interview,  5/12/92;  Principal  interview, 
6/16/92). 

The  SIP  Training  Backgrounds  of  Both  Superintendent 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  superintendent  did  not  attend  any 
of  the  MEEP  state-wide  training  conferences.  He  noted  his 
knowledge  base  for  SIP  was  “just  through  professional 
organizations"  (Interview,  6/18/92).  However,  the  superintendent 
met  the  MEEP  requirements  for  identifying  a district  level 
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administrator  that  would  participate  in  all  phases  of  the  training 
model  by  assigning  the  district's  director  of  curriculum  and 
personnel  to  participate  fully  in  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  and  the 
accompanying  training.  Because  this  liaison  person  was  hired  into 
the  district  soon  after  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  experienced  their 
beginning  week  long  training  session,  the  superintendent  sent  the 
district  liaison  and  one  other  Otter  Hill  SIP  member  to  another 
beginning  training  session  held  during  the  fall  of  the  first  year  of 
SIP  involvement.  This  allowed  the  teaming  work  to  begin  at  Otter 
Hill.  The  district's  liaison  person  took  played  a critical  role  in  the 
relationship  between  SIP  efforts  at  Otter  Hill  and  the  school 
district.  He  regularly  attended  all  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  meetings 
and  relayed  questions  and  responses  between  the  superintendent  and 
the  SIP  team.  He  presented  a district-wide  perspective  regarding 
ideas  that  the  SIP  team  explored  and  communicated  a position  of 
support  to  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  and  staff  members. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  Meadows  superintendent  did  not 
attend  any  state-wide  training  in  SIP/MEEP,  although  he  had  signed 
up  to  attend  at  one  time.  He  reported  that  he  "gets  and  reads  all  the 
literature  on  MEEP  from  the  state"  (5/12/92).  The  Meadows 
superintendent  did  not  comply  with  the  state's  MEEP  requirement 
that  the  district  identify  an  administrator  who  would  participate  in 
all  phases  of  the  training  model.  There  was  no  representative  of  the 
district  at  any  SIP/MEEP  team  meeting  during  the  two  years  of  this 
study.  The  was  no  communications  system  available  between  the 
superintendent  and  school  board  and  the  Meadows  SIP  team.  This 
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fact  caused  the  principal  to  serve  as  the  liaison,  adding  to  his 
already  conflicting  roles  as  principal  and  district  administrator. 

Interactions  Between  the  SIP  Teams  and  Superintendents 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  requested 
compensatory  time,  lane  change  or  college  credits,  and  a student 
release  workshop  day  because  of  the  increased  need  for  staff 
meetings  and  in-services  and  SIP  was  introduced  to  the  Otter  Hill 
staff  members.  The  district  liaison  carried  these  requests  to  the 
superintendent  and  brought  responses  back  to  the  Otter  Hill  SIP 
team.  When  the  SIP  team  discovered  that  other  districts  were 
experiencing  the  same  time  problems,  they  decided  to  request  a 
meeting  with  the  superintendent  in  order  to  discuss  a one  half  day 
early  release  day  for  students  in  order  to  gain  workshop  time  and 
the  possibility  of  lane  change  credit.  The  superintendent  met  with 
the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team,  agreed  with  their  need,  carried  the  request 
to  the  school  board,  and  obtained  a full  day  release  instead.  He  also 
explained  the  district  policy  on  lane  changes  to  the  SIP  team. 
Eventually,  at  the  request  of  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team,  the 
superintendent  approved  a different  form  of  compensatory  time  as  a 
reward  for  the  task  force  volunteers  who  had  devoted  so  much 
additional  time  to  SIP  efforts  in  their  school. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  A search  of  the  history  of 
interactions  between  the  superintendent  and  Meadows  SIP  team  from 
the  introduction  of  SIP  at  the  school  in  1988  revealed  several 
problems  that  began  immediately.  When  the  Meadows  SIP  team 
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members  discovered  that  other  districts  paid  their  SIP  teams  a 
stipend  for  giving  up  their  summer  vacation  time,  they  requested  a 
stipend  for  their  time.  The  superintendent  denied  the  request.  Then 
the  SIP  team  requested  compensatory  time  for  the  time  they  were 
devoting  to  the  introduction  of  SIP  into  their  school  via  removal 
from  their  building  assigned  duty  time  during  their  preparation 
hours.  This  request  was  also  denied.  The  Meadows  SIP  team  worked 
hard  through  the  1988-89  and  1989-90  school  years  and  effected 
changes  in  Meadow's  discipline  policies,  school  climate,  and  staff 
relationships.  However,  in  the  spring  of  1990,  three  of  the  four 
teacher  members  of  the  SIP  team  resigned  from  the  team,  leaving 
the  Meadows  SIP  team  with  the  principal  and  one  experienced 
teacher  member.  Four  new  teacher  members  and  one  parent  member 
were  added  to  the  Meadows  SIP  team  in  the  fall  of  1990,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  study.  None  of  these  new  members  received  the 
state-wide  SIP/MEEP  training  offered  for  new  SIP  team  members. 
Although  the  superintendent  had  denied  rewards  for  the  SIP  team 
members,  the  principal  rewarded  the  SIP  team  members  attending 
the  spring  state-wide  MEEP  Leadership  Conference  by  giving  them  a 
substitute  teacher  for  the  full  day  when  a half  day  was  essential. 

The  Self-Perceived  Roles  of  Two  Different  Superintendents 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  superintendent  described  the  role 
of  the  superintendent  and  school  board  as  threefold.  The  three  parts 
he  described  were  (a)  "support,”  (b)  "try  not  to  intervene  to  change 
things  as  they  are  evolving  from  the  start,"  and  (c)  "do  not  throw 
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external  curves  on  them  and  frustrate  the  MEEP  process"  (Supt. 
Hampshire,  Interview,  6/18/92).  However,  observations  and 
interviews  presented  several  additional  roles  the  superintendent  and 
school  board  played  in  supporting  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  efforts.  These 
included  (a)  adding  a workshop  day  to  the  school  calendar  through  a 
formal  school  board  action,  (b)  constructing  the  next  year's  calendar 
to  accommodate  additional  staff  inservice  days,  and  (c)  approval  of 
compensatory  time  for  task  force  volunteers. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  superintendent  named  several 
parts  to  the  role  relationship  he  believed  was  needed  between  the 
superintendent  and  school  board  and  the  school  engaged  in  SIP.  This 
superintendent  described  the  role  of  the  superintendent  and  school 
board  in  SIP  as  (a)  "a  support  concept,"  (b)  "we  help  if  asked,"  (c)  "we 
give  the  people  in  the  attendance  area  every  feasible  opportunity  to 
plan  and  build  on  strengths  and  work  on  weaknesses  (d)  ".  . . we  are 
working  to  give  them  more  money"  and  (e)  "we  give  recognition 
through  newsletters  . . . "(Supt.  Tasmas,  5/12/92). 

The  Superintendent  as  a Model  for  Change  and  Collaboration 

Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  principal  was  able  to  fully 
predict  the  superintendent's  reaction  to  the  school's  possible 
participation  in  this  study.  Otter  Hill's  superintendent  modeled 
three  sets  of  behaviors  for  the  Otter  Hill  staff  as  they  embarked  on 
the  SIP  process.  The  superintendent  modeled  his  belief  that  SIP 
meant  change  within  the  organization  by  working  with  the  school 
board  to  change  a district  policy  and  the  school  calendar.  He 
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modeled  a collaborative  leadership  style  by  involving  the 
stakeholders  when  the  district  budget  had  to  be  cut.  He  modeled  a 
trust  relationship  with  his  employees  by  stating  that  he  trusted 
employees  and  by  demonstrating  that  he  trusted  employees  at  their 
jobs  and  at  school  board  presentations,  even  when  the  principal  was 
gone.  The  superintendent  proved  himself  to  be  trustworthy  by 
carrying  out  the  support  components  of  SIP  that  he  discussed  with 
the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  and  promised.  He  showed  he  cared  about  SIP 
at  Otter  Hill  by  selecting  an  interim  principal  early  so  a smooth  and 
full  transition  from  the  current  principal  to  the  one  covering  during 
a sabbatical  could  be  made  and  SIP  plans  could  be  accomplished.  The 
working  relationship  between  the  superintendent  and  the  Otter  Hill 
SIP  team  and  staff  could  be  described  as  two  levels  of  flocks  of 
geese  that  were  flying  together.  All  were  flying  in  the  same 
direction.  The  superintendent's  level  was  higher  and  led  the  district 
flock.  The  principal,  SIP  team,  and  task  force  led  the  school  flock. 
The  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel  acted  as  the  liaison 
between  the  district  flock  and  the  school  flock.  While  some  of  the 
Otter  Hill  staff  lagged  behind,  data  showed  they  were  flying  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  leaders  of  SIP  at  Otter  Hill. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  principal  chose  not  to  discuss 
possible  participation  with  this  study  with  the  superintendent.  The 
superintendent  was  very  verbal  and  switched  topics  often  in  an 
interview  setting.  Interviews  with  teachers  and  the  principal 
brought  descriptions  of  the  superintendent  that  included  (a)  a 
dictator  who  does  not  share  ideas,  (b)  a person  who  is  hard  to  locate 
by  telephone,  in  person,  and  through  location  of  office,  and  (c)  a 
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person  who  had  difficulty  in  delegating  authority.  Observations  and 
interviews  revealed  several  areas  where  actions  of  the 
superintendent  interfered  with  SIP  at  Meadows.  First,  the 
superintendent  stopped  the  approval  of  professional  leaves  except 
for  those  for  coaches  and  administrators  unexpectedly  from 
December  through  April  and  until  newly  negotiated  teacher's 
contract  language  was  put  in  place.  Second,  the  superintendent 
expected  the  staff  and  principal  transferring  to  a new  elementary 
school  site  to  develop  the  curriculum  plans,  the  discipline  system 
and  the  report  card  but  he  did  not  allow  these  staff  members  and  the 
principal  to  have  any  input  into  the  materials  and  equipment  that 
would  be  needed  to  carry  out  these  plans.  Instead,  the 
superintendent  approved  or  cut  the  orders  himself,  did  not  have 
stated  or  established  criteria  for  doing  so,  and  denied  the  principal's 
request  to  allot  an  amount  that  could  be  prioritized  by  those 
involved.  Because  the  principal  protected  the  superintendent  by  not 
disclosing  the  latter  to  the  staff,  the  staff  believed  the  principal 
was  a part  of  the  problem.  In  addition,  the  superintendent  put  out  a 
memorandum  that  said  the  district  would  no  longer  order  jumbo 
paper  clips  due  to  district  budgeting  problems.  The  problems  with 
budgeting  could  not  be  attributed  to  a budget  shortage  because  the 
superintendent  said,  "The  school  district  has  never  had  problems 
with  funding  and,  in  fact,  had  a surplus  of  money  during  the  1991-92 
school  year"  (Interview,  5/12/92).  Meadows  SIP  team  members 
expected  the  superintendent's  interference  into  school  level 
decisions  and  expressed  disbelief  when  they  were  told  that 
professional  leave  decisions  had  been  moved  to  the  school  via  a 
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teacher  negotiated  contract.  The  superintendent's  style  remained 
constant  through  the  two  years  of  this  study.  The  change  in  contract 
was  the  only  district  policy  change  made  during  these  two  years  and 
that  change  was  negotiated  by  the  teacher's  bargaining  unit.  The 
Meadows  staff  tried  a unanimous  petition  in  an  attempt  to  interact 
with  the  superintendent  and  school  board  on  an  issue.  Because  the 
superintendent  and  school  board  reacted  by  reopening  the  question, 
the  Meadow's  staff  felt  they  had  listened  to  their  concerns  and 
ideas.  However,  the  superintendent  and  school  board  remade  their 
original  decision  in  a few  months.  The  Meadows  principal 
comprehended  the  negative  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
superintendent  and  school  board  and  SIP  at  Meadows.  He  said  he  felt 
the  district  should  start  looking  at  school  site  management,  but  then 
he  noted  that  this  was  a "little  beyond"  them  at  that  point  in  time. 
The  working  relationship  between  the  superintendent  and  school 
board  and  the  Meadows  SIP  team  and  staff  was  similar  to  a 
relationship  between  a patronizing  vulture  and  a bird  trying  to  guard 
its  nest.  No  matter  how  the  principal  tried  to  guard  the  SIP  nest  at 
Meadows,  the  superintendent  was  able  to  move  the  eggs  in  the  nest, 
thus  changing  the  SIP  process  within  the  school.  The  working 
relationship  from  the  Meadows  superintendent  to  the  Meadows 
principal,  SIP  team,  and  staff  was  patronizing  and  interfering.  The 
Meadows  principal,  SIP  team,  and  staff  had  no  effective  means  for 
protecting  themselves  from  the  district  level  interference. 
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The  Superintendent's  Perceptions  of  the  SIP  Accomplishments 


Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  superintendent  used 
transformation  terms  to  describe  Otter  Hill's  SIP  accomplishments. 
He  observed  (a)  "a  sense  of  ownership  of  the  program  by  staff," 

(b)  “the  staff  is  closer,  there  is  a better  working  relationship 
between  the  certified  and  non-certified  people,"  and  (c)  “they  are 
identifying  and  attacking  certain  kinds  of  problems  that  have  always 
been  around  and  now  they  have  a means  of  working  on" 
(Superintendent,  Interview,  6/18/92).  The  principal  mentioned  the 
working  relationship  between  the  superintendent  and  Otter  Hill's 
needs  as  one  of  the  major  accomplishments  through  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program.  She  specifically  noted  (a)  the 
change  in  district  policy  on  compensatory  time,  (b)  more  flexibility 
in  working  with  the  central  office,  and  (c)  a better  understanding  of 
the  middle  school's  needs  by  the  central  office. 

Meadows  Middle  School.  The  superintendent  described  his 
expectations  for  the  district  staff  members  in  transactional  terms. 
He  said,  "Good  people  make  good  things  happen.  Good  gasoline  makes 
things  run.  If  you  pay  them  a fair  wage  for  eight  hours,  they  will 
commit  themselves.  If  you  hire  good  people,  they  will  make  you  look 
good"  (Interview,  Superintendent,  5/12/92).  The  superintendent 
stated  two  of  Meadows  SIP  gains,  as  he  perceived  the  gains,  in 
transactional  terms.  These  were  (a)  "the  newsletter  makes 
information  more  available  to  parents  and  the  school  board,  and  (b) 
"there  are  new  staff  coming  in."  The  superintendent  stated  the  other 
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three  perceived  SIP  gains  in  transformation  terms:  (c)  "They  set 

their  goals,"  (d)  "there  are  different  expectations  for  kids,"  and 
(e)  "they  are  making  the  students  more  responsible  for  their 
learning"  (Interview,  5/12/92)  The  superintendent  modeled  a belief 
that  SIP  at  Meadows  Middle  School  was  not  important.  All  but  one  of 
the  SIP  team  members  at  Meadows  was  transferred  to  the  new  site 
and  the  Meadows  SIP  team  would  have  to  start  anew,  including  a new 
principal.  The  superintendent  had  not  selected  the  new  principal  yet 
by  mid-June  and  there  had  been  no  plans  made  for  any  transition  to 
or  continuance  of  SIP  plans  with  any  new  principal  or  potential  new 
SIP  team  members. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
JntrQ-ductiQn 

This  concluding  chapter  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first 
section  presents  conclusions  about  the  relationships  between  the 
principal  and  school  staff  members  while  engaged  in  planned  school 
improvement  found  in  the  Otter  Hill  and  Meadows  case  studies. 

These  conclusions  are  organized  via  the  six  research  questions. 

The  second  section  pulls  together  conclusions  from  all  four 
cases  studied,  including  the  one  year  pilot  studies  of  Pines  Junior 
High  School  and  Peaches  Elementary  school,  the  two  year  case  study 
of  Otter  Hill  Middle  School,  and  the  two  year  case  study  of  Meadows 
Middle  School.  These  conclusions  are  also  laid  out  in  the  format  of 
the  six  research  questions. 

The  third  section  of  this  chapter  relates  the  conclusions  of 
this  study  to  the  review  of  literature  found  in  Chapter  II.  The  fourth 
section  contains  the  contributions  of  this  study  and  implications  for 
practitioners.  The  fifth  section  of  this  chapter  houses 
recommendations  for  future  studies. 
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Research  Questions 

1 . What  skills,  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  values  do 
principals  display  while  leading  the  school  staff  in 
planned  school  improvement? 

2.  Does  the  principal's  role  change  while  engaged  with  the 
staff  in  planned  school  improvement? 

3.  How  is  leadership  sharing  developed  in  each  of  the 
schools? 

a.  Are  there  appointed  leaders  among  the  school 
staff? 

b.  Are  there  emergent  leaders  among  the  school 
staff? 

c.  What  is  the  process  for  facilitating  school 
improvement  meetings  and  workshops? 

4.  Are  there  patterns  or  special  aspects  of  group 
cohesiveness  that  can  be  described  in  each  of  the 
schools? 

5.  What  are  the  observable  results  of  the  implementation 
of  planned  school  improvement  in  each  of  these 
schools? 

a.  Are  school  improvement  goals  met? 

b.  Is  there  a change  in  the  decision-making  process? 

6.  Is  there  evidence  to  categorize  these  principal/staff 
relationships  as  transactional  or  transformational? 
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Conclusions  About  the  Principal/Staff  Relationships 
Found  in  the  Two  Case  Study  Schools 

The  Skills.  Behaviors.  Attitudes  and  Values  Displayed  bv  Principals 
Engaged  in  SIP 

Planned  skill  changes  in  the  principals  were  followed  bv  skill 
changes  in  the  staff  members 

Deliberate  changes  made  by  the  principal  caused  change  among 
the  staff  members  directly  involved  in  the  principal's  changes.  The 
Otter  Hill  principal  deliberately  chose  to  change  her  own  leadership 
style  from  a directive  style  to  a collegial  style  of  leadership. 
Observations  and  staff  interviews  revealed  changes  such  as 
deliberately  sitting  back,  patience,  better  listening,  asking 
questions  that  drew  information  out  of  staff  members,  and 
facilitating  group  control  of  decisions. 

The  changes  made  by  the  principal  appeared  to  cause  changes 
in  the  staff  members  that  were  working  with  her  as  she  made  her 
intended  changes.  First,  the  SIP  team  members  took  on  leadership 
roles.  They  began  by  facilitating  their  own  team  meetings, 
practicing  team  building  skills  and  planning  staff  training  on  SIP. 
Then  they  began  to  practice  their  presentation  skills,  and  soon  they 
were  chairing  staff  meetings  and  leading  school  improvement 
efforts.  They  took  care  to  listen  to  staff  input  and  facilitated 
group  control  of  decisions  as  the  staff  completed  a school 
assessment. 

During  the  second  year,  the  staff  members  that  volunteered  for 
the  school's  major  task  force  took  on  the  leadership  role  for 
implementing  the  staff's  collaboratively  established  goals.  This 
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group  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  working  so  closely  with  the 
principal  as  she  worked  to  change  her  skills,  however.  The  task 
force  developed  a successful  shared  leadership  system  within  their 
group,  however,  they  did  not  mimic  the  principal's  new  skills  when 
they  worked  with  the  staff  members  as  had  the  SIP  team.  The 
principal  and  SIP  team  members  made  a decision  to  let  the  task 
force  carry  out  their  charge  without  interference.  This  resulted  in 
the  task  force  not  having  the  opportunity  to  discuss  or  observe 
leadership  processing  skills  in  the  same  developmental  way  that  the 
SIP  team  members  and  the  principal  shared.  In  the  end,  the  task 
force  mimicked  the  more  directive  leadership  style  formerly  used  by 
the  principal.  The  staff  members  not  on  the  SIP  team  or  task  force 
were  left  frustrated.  They  had  experienced  the  principal's 
deliberate  skill  changes  during  the  first  year  of  SIP,  but  they  saw 
the  principal  step  into  the  background  during  the  second  year  as  the 
task  force  took  on  the  directive  role. 

The  "shared  experience"  (Schein,  1985)  of  working  with  the 
principal  as  she  made  skill  changes  appeared  to  be  needed  by  all. 
Some  staff  members  had  missed  a piece  of  the  developmental  puzzle. 
While  they  observed  the  principal's  skill  changes  and  could 
accurately  describe  them,  these  skill  changes  did  not  make  sense  to 
them.  This  resulted  in  frustration  for  these  staff  members. 

The  Meadows  principal  developed  his  skills  in  the  area  of 
student  discipline.  This  was  the  only  collaborative  goal  that  the 
school  had  set  through  SIP  and  the  principal  deliberately  focused  his 
attention  on  student  discipline  in  developing  his  own  skills,  in 
setting  the  stage  for  SIP  team  discussions  on  the  topic,  and  in 
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arranging  a full  staff  discussion  on  the  topic.  These  deliberate 
actions  made  by  the  principal  caused  growth  in  the  area  of  student 
discipline  for  the  principal  and  for  the  teaching  staff,  as  a 
collective  group.  They  all  worked  hard  on  implementing  the  changes 
because  they  made  the  changes  together. 

The  behaviors  of  the  principals  provided  a clear  image  reflection  of 
the  styles  of  the  superintendents  with  whom  they  worked 

The  data  revealed  in  this  study  supported  the  mirror  reflection 
effect  found  by  the  Rosenholtz  (1989)  and  Derrington  (1989)  studies. 
Both  of  these  previous  studies  revealed  principals  and  staff  that 
were  mirror  reflections  of  the  superintendent  and  district  level 
expectations. 

Rosenholtz  (1989)  and  Derrington  (1989)  both  discovered  and 
described  this  mirror  reflection  relationship.  Rosenholtz  wrote 
about  district-level  differences,  reporting,  “both  stuck  and  moving 
superintendents  were  near-perfect  mirrors  for  how  principals 
treated  teachers  and  teachers  treated  students"  (p.  211). 

Derrington  reported  that  the  descriptions  of  two  principals  by 
their  respective  staffs  revealed  mirror  image  of  their  respective 
district's  expectations.  Both  were  long-time  employees  of  their 
school  districts  and  had  earned  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  teachers 
and  district  administrators.  In  Derrington's  end  analysis,  each  had 
administrative  style  differences  which  appeared  to  successfully 
match  their  own  district's  unique  expectations  (1989,  p.  150-151). 

In  this  study,  the  collaborative,  predictable,  and  trusting 
behavior  of  the  Otter  Hill  superintendent  provided  a base  for 
trusting  and  nurturing  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Otter  Hill 
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principal.  The  unpredictable,  interfering  behavior  of  the  Meadows 
superintendent  caused  the  Meadows  principal  to  behave  as  a buffer, 
biding  time  to  see  what  the  superintendent  might  do  in  a particular 
situation  and  squelching  concerns  arising  among  the  staff  members. 


Table  VIII-1 

The  Behaviors  of  the  Two  Case  Study  Principals  in  SIP 

Otter  Hill  principal's  behaviors  Meadows  principal's  behaviors 


• Exhibited  a positive  approach 
to  SIP 

• Accepted  and  supported  SIP 
team  and  task  force  ideas 

• Gave  up  control  in  order  to 
empower  the  SIP  team,  and 
later,  the  task  force 

• Handled  own  mistakes  and 
correction  in  front  of  the  group 
with  grace  and  dignity 


• Exhibited  a buffer  approach  to 
SIP 

• Chose  to  work  on  the  "piddley" 
stuff"  to  buy  time 

• Kept  control  in  order  to  buffer 
the  unpredictable  behaviors  of 
the  superintendent  and 
minimize  the  effects  on  the  staff 
of  the  school 

• Missed  or  chose  to  ignore  SIP 
team  members  expressed 
concerns  and  objections  to 
authoritarian  decisions 
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Figure  VIII-1,  continued 

Otter  Hill  principal's  behaviors  Meadows  principal's  behaviors 


• Addressed  conflict  directly 
and  boldly  by  (a)  treating  the 
staff  change  innovators  and 
early  adopters  as  professionals 
and  asking  for  their  opinions, 
(b)  treating  the  staff  change 
laggards  and  late  adopters  as 
negatively  influencing  staff 
members  and  rejecting  their 
opinions. 


• Avoided  conflict  by  (a)  trying 
to  defer  issues  and  so  defer 
conflict,  (b)  verbally  trying  to 
calm  conflict  among  staff  with 
calming  requests,  and 
(c)  removing  eye  contact  and 
verbally  surrendering  if  conflict 
was  directed  toward  self. 


The  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  Meadows  principal  appeared  to 
be  related  to  his  need  to  balance  his  role  as  the  Meadows  principal 
and  his  role  as  a member  of  the  district  administrative  team.  Both 
roles  demanded  his  loyalty  and  yet,  these  roles  were  often  in  direct 
conflict  with  each  other.  It  appeared  that  this  principal  used  a 
buffer  role  to  gain  time  so  that  conflict  in  these  roles  might  be 
avoided. 

The  staff's  perceived  attitude  of  the  principal  and  external  factors 
became  interwoven 

The  Otter  Hill  principal's  attitudes  were  described  by  most 
staff  members  as  ones  that  were  transformation  oriented.  They 
perceived  an  attitude  in  the  principal  that  included  (a)  a desire  for 
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the  school  to  be  the  best  it  could  be,  (b)  having  the  full  concerns  of 
the  staff  and  students  at  heart,  (c)  openness  to  change,  and 
(d)  support  of  the  staff  in  SIP  efforts. 

The  budget  cuts  that  became  necessary  through  the  failure  of  a 
general  fund  referendum  attempt  complicated  Otter  Hill's  situation. 
Some  staff  members  thought  the  principal's  positive  attitude  toward 
the  concept  of  teaming  in  the  middle  school  had  changed.  These 
staff  members  blamed  the  principal  for  middle  school  teaming  cuts 
that  were  made  through  the  district's  budget  cutting  process. 

It  appeared  that  once  SIP  was  introduced  at  Otter  Hill,  some 
staff  members  thought  all  change  was  due  to  the  SIP  effort.  Even 
though  one  male  teacher  interviewed  was  able  to  intellectually 
describe  the  middle  school  teaming  cuts  as  budget  related,  he 
blamed  the  principal  for  these  same  cuts. 

The  situation  at  Meadows  was  so  complex  that  staff  members 
were  confused  by  their  perception  of  the  principal's  attitude.  The 
perceived  attitude  of  the  Meadows  principal  was  easy-going, 
approachable,  good  sense  of  humor,  and  aloof.  It  appeared  that  the 
external  factor  of  district  level  interference  caused  the  principal  to 
move  slowly  in  leading  change  efforts  at  the  school.  When  the 
principal  moved  slowly,  the  staff  members  perceived  him  as  aloof. 
One  teacher  attempted  to  explain  this  complex  situation  in  a group 
interview  setting.  He  suggested  that  the  aloofness  found  in  the 
principal's  attitude  might  be  associated  with  other  roles  the 
principal  had  to  play,  such  as  having  to  dismiss  teachers. 
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Thg  values  of  the  Otter  Hill  principal  were  transformation-oriented 
while  the  values  of  the  Meadows  principal  were  both  transaction- 
oriented  and  transformation-oriented 

Every  value  listed  by  the  Otter  Hill  principal  and  every  value 
observed  and  valued  by  the  staff  for  the  Otter  Hill  principal  was 
oriented  toward  transformation  (Burns,  1978).  The  Otter  Hill 
principal  listed  her  values  as  (a)  the  development  of  high  SIP  team 
and  staff  cohesion,  (b)  staying  in  the  background  so  a plan  would  be 
developed  through  SIP,  and  (c)  empowering  the  staff.  Staff  members 
described  the  principal's  values  as  (a)  wanting  to  do  right  and 
educationally  sound  things  for  students,  (b)  wanting  sound  student 
programs  for  all  students,  (c)  viewing  change  as  good  and  thinking 
about  the  effect  change  would  have  on  students,  and  (d)  openness  and 
honesty,  even  when  in  conflict. 

Two  of  the  three  values  listed  by  the  Meadows  principal  were 
transaction  values  (Burns,  1978).  These  were  (a)  a successful 
transition  to  the  new  site  and  (b)  staff  development  plans  at  the 
new  site  because  of  the  amount  of  money  in  the  new  computer 
laboratory.  The  only  transformation  value  this  principal  listed  was 
an  improved  school  climate  at  Meadows.  This  value  was  also  the 
only  value  the  principal  listed  for  Meadows.  However,  the  principal 
exhibited  transformation  values  when  he  worked  hard  to  implement 
the  Meadows  collaborative  student  discipline  plan  and  when  he 
worked  to  get  parents  more  actively  involved  in  Meadows  Middle 
School. 
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Table  VIII-2 

Differences  in  Staff  Perceptions  of  the  Case  Study  Principals' 
Values  in  SIP 

Otter  Hill  staff  perceptions  Meadows  staff  perceptions 


• Desired  to  help  all  students, 
at  risk  ones  as  well  as  gifted 
ones. 

• Valued  change  as  good  and 
thought  about  the  effect 
changes  would  have  on  the 
students. 

• Desired  to  do  right  and 
educationally  sound  things  for 
students. 

• Valued  openness  and  honesty, 
even  when  in  conflict. 

• Valued  staff  preparation  time 
and  worked  with  SIP  team  to 
in-service  staff  while 
protecting  preparation  time. 


• Starting  on  time. 

• Students  were  not  mentioned 
in  his  stated  values  or  in  the 
staff  perceived  values. 

• Believed  the  principal  desired  to 
do  things  right  and  keep  control 

of  leadership,  even  when  asking 
for  help. 

• Avoided  conflict,  therefore, 
staff  members  remained  silent 
at  meetings,  thus  avoiding 
openness  and  honesty. 

• Did  not  value  staff  preparation 
time,  paid  no  attention  to  lounge 
lizards. 
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The  two  case  study  principals  exhibited  great  differences  in 
the  area  of  staff  perceived  values.  The  influence  of  district  level 
decisions  appeared  to  affect  how  the  Meadows  principal  acted  and 
reacted  when  involved  with  staff  in  the  SIP. 

The  Meadows  principal  focused  his  values  on  the  new 
elementary  site,  and  followed  this  by  shifting  his  energies  to 
planning  for  the  new  site  and  expecting  that  he  would  be  assigned  to 
that  site.  The  short  term  effect  of  the  principal's  shift  in  energy 
was  reflected  in  the  items  the  Meadows  staff  perceived  as  valuable 
to  the  principal.  These  differences  made  the  staff  perceive  the 
Meadows  principal  as  a transactional  leader. 

One  obviously  missing  value  for  the  Meadows  principal  and 
staff  involved  the  Meadows  students.  The  effect  of  the  transition  of 
students  to  the  new  site  was  never  discussed.  The  Meadows  staff 
appeared  to  be  so  busy  working  on  staff  and  district  issues  that 
student  transitions  and  issues  were  beyond  what  they  were  able  to 
handle  at  the  time. 

The  Role  of  the  Principal  in  SIP 

The  role  of  the  principal  changed  significantly  at  one  school  and  not 
at  the  other  school 

Within  two  years,  the  role  of  the  Otter  Hill  principal  was 
transformed  from  a directive  role  to  a coaching  and  collegial  role 
through  SIP.  During  the  two  years  of  this  study,  the  role  of  the 
Meadows  principal  was  multifaceted,  but  remained  more 
transactional  than  transforming. 
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The  Otter  Hill  principal  had  several  advantages  in  changing  her 
role  through  SIP.  She  had  approval,  support,  and  modeling  through  a 
collaborative  superintendent.  She  also  deliberately  focused  her 
attention  on  transforming  her  role  toward  a collaborative  model. 
Although  she  had  a few  returns  to  her  old  more  directive  style  of 
leadership  during  the  first  year  of  involvement  in  SIP,  the  Otter  Hill 
principal  adopted  a collegial  leadership  style.  She  became  an  equal 
with  her  SIP  team  mates,  sharing  responsibilities  for  decision 
making  and  for  learning  and  practicing  consensus  building  skills. 

She  chose  to  have  the  teachers  on  the  SIP  team  lead  the  main  parts 
of  the  SIP  staff  inservices  and  deliberately  took  a quieter  role  as 
they  presented  information  to  the  staff  on  SIP. 

During  the  second  year  of  SIP  at  Otter  Hill,  the  principal  and 
the  SIP  team  decided  to  change  their  role  again.  They  discussed  the 
newly  forming  task  forces  and  decided  to  give  authority  to  the  task 
forces,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal.  Then  they  decided  they 
would  not  place  a SIP  team  member  on  the  task  force  but  they  did 
hold  joint  meetings  with  the  task  force  periodically.  Then,  faced 
with  staff  cuts  and  increased  class  sizes,  the  SIP  team  and  principal 
adjusted  by  surveying  the  staff.  This  resulted  in  new  second  year 
SIP  team  goals  on  how  to  help  the  staff  deal  with  staff  cuts  and 
increased  class  sizes.  While  the  task  force  planned  the 
implementation  of  the  school's  collaborative  SIP  goals,  the  SIP  team 
obtained  feedback  and  ways  to  assist  the  staff  with  the  aftermath 
of  the  budget  cuts. 

The  role  of  the  Meadows  principal  changed  through  SIP,  but 
only  in  areas  that  were  at  the  building  level  and  were  totally 
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separate  from  district  level  decisions.  The  principal's  role  in  the 
school's  discipline  referral  and  reward  policy  changed  from  a 
punishment  focus  to  a reward  focus.  The  principal  transformed  his 
style  from  one  that  staff  described  as  lax  to  carefully  following  the 
specific  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  Meadow's  collaborative  policy. 

In  addition,  he  provided  leadership  for  staff  growth  in  the  area  of 
discipline.  This  principal's  role  was  also  beginning  to  change  in  the 
area  of  parent  involvement.  The  principal  set  parent  involvement  as 
a goal  and  worked  to  change  this  role  relationship  within  the  school. 
This  made  his  role  facilitative  rather  than  directive  as  he  found 
ways  to  integrate  parent  involvement  with  staff  work. 

The  facets  of  the  Meadows  principal's  role  that  could  be 
affected  by  a decision  or  role  change  at  the  district  level  remained 
transactional.  Such  areas  observed  included  staff  development, 
budgeting  at  the  building  level,  trust  building,  and  group  problem 
solving. 

The  complexity  of  the  situation  made  role  definition  difficult 
for  the  Meadows  principal.  This  principal  was  torn  between  his  job 
as  the  middle  school  principal,  his  transition  role  as  supervisor  at 
both  the  middle  school  site  and  the  six  room  elementary  site,  and  his 
anticipated  job  as  the  elementary  principal  when  it  became  a full 
site.  Yet  another  competing  role  was  that  of  loyal  district 
administrator.  These  competing  roles  were  reflected  in  the 
principal's  confusion  between  assignments.  His  stated  values  and 
goals  mixed  the  roles  and  sites  together. 

The  contradiction  between  the  superintendent's  unpredictable 
and  interfering  leadership  behavior  and  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
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Education  SIP  training  added  more  yet  to  the  complexity  and 
confusion  of  this  principal's  role.  This  principal  found  himself 
forced  to  follow  district  mandates  that  were  upsetting  to  the 
Meadows  staff  members  while  learning  about  collaboration  with 
staff  through  MEEP.  He  said  he  liked  school  site  decision  making  and 
wished  the  district  would  move  to  this  model,  yet  he  maintained 
control  as  facilitator  of  all  SIP  team  meetings,  all  staff  meetings, 
and  all  staff  workshops. 

Leadership  Sharing  in  SIP 

The  SIP  framework  for  leadership  sharing  influenced  the  success  Q_f. 
the  SIP  teams 

The  SIP  framework  encouraged  through  the  Minnesota 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program  included  the  principal  as  an  equal 
on  the  SIP  team  and  a collaborative  relationship  with  all  staff 
members  fully  involved.  Both  SIP  teams  responded  to  the  MEEP 
training  by  changing  the  leadership  sharing  framework  within  their 
schools.  The  SIP  leadership  framework  that  developed  at  Otter  Hill 
encouraged  some  staff  members  to  emerge  as  full  leaders.  The  SIP 
leadership  framework  that  eventually  developed  at  Meadows  clearly 
kept  the  principal  in  the  leadership  role,  but  SIP  team  members 
developed  some  leadership  skills  within  that  framework. 

Otter  Hill  changed  their  leadership  sharing  framework  from  a 
model  where  the  principal's  relationship  with  staff  was  directive  to 
a model  where  the  principal  was  an  equal  member  of  the  SIP  team 
and  teachers  served  as  the  chairperson  and  recorder.  As  the  staff 
became  acquainted  with  planned  school  improvement  and  completed 
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their  first  school  climate  assessment,  the  SIP  team  deliberately 
dropped  several  committees  from  their  former  leadership  sharing 
structure.  They  decided  to  change  the  former  system  so  that  the 
newly  forming  task  forces  did  not  report  to  the  principal  but  rather, 
had  authority  to  act  with  the  approval  of  the  principal.  This  last 
policy  eventually  appeared  to  give  too  much  authority  to  a task  force 
by  bypassing  the  collaboration  of  the  total  group. 

The  framework  for  leadership  sharing  at  Meadows  changed 
twice  through  involvement  in  SIP.  In  the  first  framework,  the  SIP 
team  had  a teacher  facilitator.  But  when  this  system  failed  to  bring 
district  recognition  of  the  value  of  personal  and  professional  time 
for  the  teachers  involved,  three  of  the  four  teachers  on  the  SIP  team 
quit.  This  caused  the  framework  to  change  again.  The  new  SIP  team 
had  untrained  members  and  there  was  role  confusion  between  which 
topics  involved  the  district  level  and  which  remained  strictly 
Meadows  topics.  In  the  new  framework,  the  principal  acted  as  the 
facilitator/chair,  both  with  this  new  group  and  again  when  the 
transfer  of  two  members  brought  more  new  untrained  SIP  team 
members  in  the  system.  However,  even  then,  some  decisions  made 
by  the  SIP  team  had  to  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  through  the 
principal. 

There  appeared  to  be  several  reasons  for  the  differences  in  the 
success  levels  of  leadership  sharing  in  these  two  schools.  First, 
there  was  an  obvious  difference  in  the  level  of  responsibility  given 
to  the  SIP  team  members  by  the  principal,  also  a member  of  their 
respective  teams.  The  sharing  of  tasks  and  duties  at  Otter  Hill  made 
the  team  members  equal  to  each  other.  That  team  took  care  to  share 
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the  work  load  equally  so  no  one  was  overburdened.  The  lack  of 
sharing  tasks  at  Meadows  made  it  seem  as  if  the  principal  was  the 
only  one  who  could  handle  facilitating  the  meetings  or  presenting 
information. 

Second,  at  Otter  Hill  the  introduction  of  SIP  was  important 
enough  for  every  staff  member  to  receive  the  training.  In  addition  to 
the  week-long  training  for  the  SIP  team  members,  the  teachers, 
cooks,  custodians,  and  secretaries  were  inserviced  in  SIP.  At 
Meadows,  only  the  first  four  teachers  and  the  principal  went  through 
the  week-long  introduction  to  SIP  at  Meadows.  When  the  SIP  team 
changed,  the  new  members  did  not  attend  the  training  session  for 
MEEP  team  members.  The  Meadows  staff  received  a minimal 
introduction  to  SIP  during  its  first  year,  reportedly  covering  the 
first  three  characteristics  defined  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Education.  The  lack  of  knowledge  about  SIP  among  staff  members 
caused  confusion  in  the  staff  interpretations  of  changes  they  saw 
occurring. 

Third,  the  use  of  problem  solving  resources  varied  between  the 
two  schools.  Otter  Hill's  SIP  team  made  extensive  use  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  department  of  education  through  Minnesota's 
Educational  Effectiveness  Program.  Their  attendance  of  the  full 
team  at  state-wide  training  sessions,  regional  support  meetings, 
and  topical  workshops  increased  their  knowledge  base.  They 
consistently  used  the  MEEP  guidebook  as  a resource  and  they  actively 
involved  the  regional  facilitator  as  a resource.  Use  of  these 
services  offered  expertise  and  a variety  of  resources  when  problems 
and  questions  occurred.  The  Meadows  SIP  team  never  had  the  entire 
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team  trained  or  in  attendance  at  any  workshop  or  inservice  on  SIP. 
They  did  not  utilize  the  services  of  the  Department  of  Education's 
regional  facilitator  or  regional  MEEP  meetings,  and  the  MEEP 
Guidebook  was  not  utilized.  These  facts  severely  limited  the 
resources  for  problem  solving  for  the  Meadows  team. 

The  differences  that  existed  in  the  leadership  sharing  models 
utilized  by  these  schools  caused  observable  differences  between  the 
SIP  teams  at  the  two  schools.  Following  are  the  SIP  team 
characteristics  of  the  two  schools  as  compared  to  the 
characteristics  of  effective  and  ineffective  work  teams  (McGregor, 
1960;  Parker,  1991). 

The  SIP  team  meetings 

The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  developed  a cohesive  and  healthy 
relationship.  They  were  inter-dependent,  collaborative,  impassioned 
about  their  tasks,  and  acted  in  congruence  with  their  stated  beliefs. 
They  enjoyed  their  individual  differences  and  accepted  and  respected 
each  other.  Their  meetings  were  purposeful  and  results-oriented. 
The  meetings  were  facilitated  by  the  group  appointed  facilitator  and 
this  role  changed  twice  in  two  years  and  the  team  planned  a third 
change  for  the  third  year  after  the  transition  to  the  interim 
principal.  The  SIP  minutes  were  published  within  the  group  by  the 
group's  appointed  recorder. 

The  Meadows  SIP  team  meetings  were  sometimes  strained  and 
tense.  The  meeting  agendas  were  routine,  quite  predictable,  and 
were  always  set  by  the  principal.  The  SIP  team  meeting  was  always 
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led  by  the  principal.  There  were  no  recorded  minutes  of  the  MEEP 
team  meetings. 

Atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  at  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team 
meetings  was  informal,  comfortable,  and  relaxed.  Everyone  was 
involved  and  interested. 

The  Meadows  SIP  team  meetings  were  formal  and  led  by  the 
principal.  Agenda  items  were  routine  and  predictable. 

Open  communication.  At  Otter  Hill,  everyone  participated  in 
the  discussion  at  varying  levels,  depending  on  the  topic  and  purpose. 
Creative  ideas  were  welcomed  and  discussed  thoroughly. 

At  Meadows,  the  discussion  was  always  led  by  the  principal 
but  was  often  dominated  by  the  counselor,  a woman  who  was  usually 
onto  her  own  agenda  or  acting  as  an  ineffective  challenger  (Parker, 
1991).  Some  SIP  team  members  were  missing  so  often  or  were  so 
quiet  that  team  player  styles  (Parker,  1991)  could  not  be 
determined.  Creative  ideas  were  put  on  hold  by  the  principal  via  his 
suggestion  that  the  person  presenting  the  idea  obtain  a speaker  on 
the  topic  for  the  next  staff  inservice  day. 

Listening.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  members  actively  listened 
to  each  other  and  used  effective  listening  techniques  such  as 
questioning  and  paraphrasing.  They  learned  to  reserve  judgment 
regarding  the  ideas  of  others  on  the  team  and  returned  to  topics 
until  they  accomplished  consensus,  no  matter  how  much  time  that 
took. 

Most  Meadows  SIP  team  members  used  active  listening  skills 
but  the  counselor  found  her  personal  agenda  more  important  than  the 
group  agenda.  She  also  regularly  verbally  attacked  the  principal. 
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The  principal  sometimes  completely  missed  verbally  expressed 
concern  from  the  SIP  team  members.  Their  scheduling  of  SIP  team 
meetings  before  school,  when  time  was  very  limited,  discouraged 
the  full  use  of  good  listening  techniques. 

Mission.  The  mission  of  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  was  agreed 
upon  by  all  team  members  for  the  first  year.  This  mission  was 
recorded  and  shared  among  the  SIP  team  members.  During  the  second 
year,  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  agreed  to  change  their  mission  because 
of  the  negative  influence  the  failure  of  the  general  fund  referendum 
attempt  had  on  the  staffing  of  the  school.  The  school's  SIP  goals 
were  developed  collaboratively  with  the  Otter  Hill  staff. 

The  mission  of  the  Meadows  SIP  team  was  never  discussed. 

The  SIP  team  decided  on  the  school's  SIP  goals  during  a half-hour 
meeting  held  in  the  spring  during  each  of  the  two  years  of  this 
study,  without  input  from  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

Conflict  resolution.  Disagreement  was  acceptable  on  the  Otter 
Hill  SIP  team.  The  SIP  team  was  comfortable  with  conflict  and 
disagreed  until  they  worked  out  an  agreement. 

Disagreements  among  Meadows  SIP  team  members  were 
suppressed  by  the  principal,  who  appeared  to  fear  conflict.  Usually, 
the  principal  avoided  the  conflict  through  withdrawal  of  eye  contact 
and  saying,  "OK,  whatever  you  say." 

Decisions  Decisions  were  reached  by  consensus  by  the  Otter 
Hill  SIP  team.  Those  in  disagreement  were  honestly  vocal  and 
discussion  continued  until  consensus  was  accomplished.  Since  the 
meetings  were  held  after  the  school  day,  there  was  time  to  work 
until  everyone  was  comfortable  with  the  decision  made. 
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The  Meadows  SIP  team's  decisions  were  reached  by  verbal 
agreement,  usually  quickly  and  without  much  discussion.  SIP  team 
meetings  were  always  held  before  school  and  did  not  last  more  than 
one  half  hour.  Sometimes  the  counselor  was  so  aggressive  that  the 
majority  appeared  to  accede  to  her  wishes  in  order  to  get  on  with 
the  meeting. 

Criticism.  Criticism  among  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  was 
constructive.  SIP  team  members  were  candid  without  attacking 
each  other. 

Criticism  was  destructive  among  the  Meadows  SIP  team 
members.  Verbal  attacks  were  common  and  were  usually  attacks  on 
the  principal  by  the  counselor  that  appeared  to  involve  personal 
hostility.  This  appeared  to  make  other  team  members  and  the 
principal  uncomfortable. 

Freedom  of  expression.  Otter  Hill's  SIP  team  members  felt 
free  to  express  their  ideas  and  knew  how  the  others  felt  about  items 
under  discussion.  They  often  used  humor  to  make  a point  with 
teammates,  causing  the  sharing  of  laughter  among  the  team 
members. 

Meadows  SIP  team  members  often  were  tense  and  unable  to 
express  their  opinions.  Videos  of  observations  revealed  pens  in  mid- 
air, a tense  rubbing  of  a face  and  a signal  to  a teammate  to  take  over 
an  attempt  to  make  a point  with  the  principal. 

Roles  of  group  members.  When  action  was  taken  by  the  Otter 
Hill  SIP  team,  clear  assignments  were  made  and  accepted  among  the 
SIP  team  members.  Work  was  fairly  distributed  among  the  team 
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members.  Team  members  shared  resources,  worries,  and  successes 
with  each  other. 

The  Meadows  SIP  team  members  were  not  clear  in 
understanding  their  roles.  The  principal  took  on  the  work  for  the 
team.  While  he  verbalized  the  desire  to  change  this,  he  said  he  was 
his  own  worst  enemy  by  taking  more  on  when  he  felt  tasks  were  not 
getting  done. 

Leadership  shifts  within  the  team.  No  one  member  ever 
controlled  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team.  The  importance  was  on  getting 
the  task  done,  not  who  was  doing  it.  The  facilitator  role  shifted 
once  during  this  study  and  the  third  facilitator  was  agreed  upon  by 
all  in  order  to  facilitate  the  upcoming  change  in  principals  without 
disruption  to  the  SIP  processes  in  progress.  The  teacher  members  of 
the  SIP  team  took  turns  facilitating  the  staff  meetings  and 
workshops  associated  with  planned  school  improvement. 

At  Meadows,  the  leadership  remained  with  the  formal  leader: 
The  principal  was  clearly  in  charge  of  the  agenda  and  the  meeting. 
The  principal  decided  when  the  group  would  move  on  to  the  next 
topic  and  the  role  of  the  teachers  on  the  SIP  team  was  to  share 
thoughts  or  ideas.  Two  teacher  SIP  team  members  served  on  the 
school's  staff  development  committee  and  two  served  on  the  district 
elementary  school  scheduling  committee.  One  teacher  SIP  team 
member  supervised  the  student  counsel  during  the  first  year  of  this 
study.  A collaboration  process,  fully  discussing  an  observed  problem 
through  to  possible  solutions,  was  never  observed  at  a Meadows  SIP 
team  meeting.  Collaboration  regarding  the  implementation  of  a part 
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of  their  school  improvement  plan  was  observed  at  one  Meadows 
teaching  staff  meeting. 

Team  self-examination.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  asked  for 
anonymous  evaluations  from  the  staff  and  set  up  a box  for  the 
collection  of  these.  They  discussed  the  staff  evaluations  and  some 
verbal  feedback  they  had  received.  They  also  criticized  themselves 
for  being  so  serious  and  for  failure  to  celebrate  their 
accomplishments. 

There  was  never  any  team  self-examination  observed  with  the 
Meadows  SIP  team. 

External  relations.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  spent  time 
developing  their  relationship  with  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent.  There  was  a liaison  from  the  central  office  serving 
on  the  SIP  team  in  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
maintaining  the  relationship  between  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  and  the 
district  office.  There  was  also  evidence  that  the  Otter  Hill  team 
interacted  with  the  district  teacher's  union  and  a community  service 
organization. 

Outside  support  was  lacking  for  the  Meadows  SIP  team.  There 
was  no  system  for  communication  between  the  Meadows  SIP  team 
and  the  superintendent.  While  the  superintendent  said  he  supported 
the  SIP  efforts,  he  often  undermined  them  with  an  over-riding 
mandate.  There  was  no  evidence  of  interaction  between  the  SIP 
team  and  school  board,  superintendent  or  any  external  organization. 

Style  diversity.  According  to  Parker's  (1991)  team  player 
styles,  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  had  a wide  variety  of  style  diversity, 
including  (a)  one  change  innovator  with  an  effective  collaborator 
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style,  (b)  one  effective  challenger/communicator  with  a strong 
vision  of  leadership  sharing,  (c)  one  contributor  and  detail  person, 

(d)  one  resource  person  with  a district-wide  teacher's  perspective, 

(e)  one  district  office  staff  member  who  served  as  a liaison  between 
the  superintendent  and  the  SIP  team  and  (f)  the  principal,  who 
studied  the  SIP  guide  and  assisted  with  processing.  The  Otter  Hill 
principal  was  an  equal  on  the  MEEP  team.  She  was  a change 
innovator  and  modeled  the  characteristics  of  an  effective 
contributor,  collaborator,  and  communicator.  During  the  second  year 
only,  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  added  (g)  one  communicator  who  was 
solutions  oriented,  and  (h)  one  teacher  who  was  active  in  the 
teacher's  professional  organization  and  brought  sanctioning  of  the 
SIP  process  to  the  school.  The  weakness  in  the  style  diversity 
make-up  of  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  was  in  the  area  of  propensity 
toward  change.  All  of  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  members  were  change 
innovators  or  early  adopters.  The  addition  of  a late  adopter  or 
change  laggard  to  the  SIP  team  was  needed  and  may  have  changed  the 
outcome  so  the  late  adopters  and  change  laggards  among  the  Otter 
Hill  staff  would  have  felt  representation. 

Some  of  the  Meadows  SIP  team  members  were  so  quiet  at  the 
team  meetings  or  missed  so  many  that  their  style  was  not  able  to  be 
determined  during  the  time  frame  of  this  study.  Others  did  exhibit 
qualities  that  could  be  classified  through  Parker's  (1991)  team 
player  styles.  The  strongest  natural  leaders  were  two  teachers  who 
were  transferred  to  the  expanding  site  for  the  second  year  of  this 
study.  The  styles  of  the  Meadows  SIP  team  members  included  (a)  one 
effective  challenger  who  understood  the  trust  and  cohesion  problems 
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within  the  staff,  and  (b)  one  effective  communicator  who  acted  as 
an  ineffective  communicator  when  she  changed  the  standards  for  the 
discipline  referrals  on  her  own,  (c)  one  effective  communicator  who 
made  the  most  growth  of  all  the  team  in  leadership  skills,  and  (d) 
one  effective/ineffective  challenger  who  interfered  with  the  team 
process  often.  The  Meadows  principal  most  often  acted  as  an 
ineffective  collaborator,  trying  to  do  too  much  in  an  effort  to  be 
helpful  to  the  school  and  SIP  team.  He  was  often  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  other  SIP  team  members  and  was  too  global  in  his 
approach  to  the  SIP  work.  Two  of  the  four  on  the  team  both  years 
had  erratic  attendance  at  SIP  team  meetings  and  no  style  could  be 
determined  because  they  interacted  very  little.  One  of  these  was  a 
male  who  cared  deeply  about  the  school  and  SIP  process  and  was  the 
only  person  who  knew  the  history  of  SIP  at  Meadows  when  this  study 
ended.  Another  rarely  attended  the  SIP  team  meetings.  Two  people 
new  to  the  team  during  the  second  year  had  erratic  attendance  and 
said  very  little,  so  no  style  could  be  determined. 

Group  Cohesion  in  SIP 

The  complexity  of  relationships  caused  problems  in  group  cohesion 
Both  the  Otter  Hill  and  Meadows  SIP  teams  discussed  a desire 
to  increase  the  cohesion  among  the  staff  members  within  their 
school  and  set  goals  to  work  toward  increased  cohesion.  However, 
there  were  tremendous  differences  in  the  problems  in  cohesion 
faced  by  each  of  the  two  schools  and  in  the  manner  in  which  each 
approached  the  problems.  Furthermore,  both  SIP  teams  made 
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mistakes  in  attempting  to  increase  the  cohesion  among  staff 
members. 

Group  cohesion  dynamics  at  both  schools  were  so  complex  that 
the  people  involved  in  both  situations  were  unable  to  grasp  the 
sources  of  the  cohesion  problems.  The  main  difference  between  the 
group  cohesion  problems  at  these  two  case  study  schools  was  the 
source  of  the  problem  in  each  setting. 

The  Otter  Hill  group  cohesion  problems  came  from  within  their 
staff  and  were  oriented  toward  an  individual  staff  member’s  ability 
for  processing  change  quickly  or  slowly.  The  Otter  Hill  principal's 
own  propensity  toward  change  caused  difficulties  in  her 
relationships  with  some  staff  members  and  negatively  affected  the 
SIP  team  members  view  of  these  same  staff  members.  Relationship 
problems  arose,  in  part,  because  her  value  of  empowering  staff  "even 
if  they  were  screaming  about  the  new  ownership"  was  in  direct 
conflict  with  her  self-described  value  of  group  cohesion  among  the 
staff  as  a whole.  The  reaction  of  the  change  laggards  among  the 
group  was  to  resist  the  change  process,  even  when  they  agreed  with 
the  changes  being  planned.  This  problem  was  exaggerated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Personnel  gave  the  staff  the 
imagery  of  "submarines  who  torpedo  the  change  process"  when 
describing  the  change  laggards  early  in  the  introduction  of  SIP  at  the 
school. 

The  fact  that  Otter  Hill's  cohesion  problems  originated  from 
individual  staff  members  rates  of  change  made  group  cohesion 
problems  at  Otter  Hill  much  easier  to  resolve  than  the  ones  at 
Meadows  school.  The  administration  of  a change  inventory  and  some 
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in-service  work  on  the  characteristics  of  change  innovators,  early 
adopters,  majority  adopters,  late  adopters,  and  change  laggards 
(Agriculture  Extension  Services,  1961)  would  make  staff  aware  of 
the  problem.  Then  the  Otter  Hill  task  forces  could  be  set  up  to 
include  staff  members  from  each  of  those  change  categories  in  order 
to  address  the  needs  of  each  category  when  planning  for  school 
improvement.  An  excellent  example  of  this  method  for  inclusion  of 
all  staff  is  included  in  the  Pines  Junior  High  School  pilot  study  in 
Chapter  IV  of  this  document  (see  p.  191). 

The  conflict  between  the  Otter  Hill  change  innovators  and 
change  laggards  proved  to  be  the  transition  (Porthan,  1991)  that  led 
to  a high  level  of  cohesion  within  the  SIP  team.  While  this  conflict 
about  change  caused  problems  in  cohesion  among  the  full  staff,  it 
caused  the  high  level  of  cohesion  within  the  SIP  team  to  develop  for 
three  reasons.  First,  the  SIP  team  worked  with  the  principal  to  plan 
the  change  process  for  the  rest  of  the  staff  so  they  functioned  as  a 
group  within  a group.  Second,  the  SIP  team  members  were  all  high 
change  innovators  or  early  adopters  themselves  and  so  agreed  upon  a 
propensity  toward  change  by  natural  inclination.  Finally,  the 
challenges  and  attacks  caused  by  the  submarine  efforts  of  the 
change  laggards  fused  the  SIP  team  as  they  worked  together  in  order 
to  transcend  these  barriers  to  change. 

The  Otter  Hill  change  laggards  appeared  to  enjoy  their 
submarine  activities,  but  they  also  readily  shared  suggestions  for 
resolving  the  cohesion  problems  among  the  staff  members.  One 
suggested  developing  more  ownership  among  the  whole  staff  by 
using  an  established  leadership  body,  such  as  the  Faculty  Advisory 
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Council,  to  provide  feedback  to  proposed  ideas.  Another  idea 
expressed  involved  completing  one  change  bite  before  beginning 
another  and  remembering  that  SIP  is  a continuing  process  where  the 
time  lines  are  established  by  the  group.  They  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  change  areas  being  addressed  were  good  ones  and 
were  uncovered  through  a collaboration  process.  The  quality  of 
these  ideas  suggests  that  the  change  laggards  understand  the  SIP 
process.  Implementing  some  of  these  staff  ideas,  along  with  some 
in-service  work  on  propensity  toward  change  would  likely  assist  the 
Otter  Hill  staff  in  working  together  as  a more  cohesive  unit. 

The  group  cohesion  problems  within  Meadows  School  appeared 
to  be  very  difficult  to  resolve.  First,  their  problems  originated  from 
a source  outside  themselves.  The  lack  of  trust  between  the 
superintendent  and  principal  and  between  the  superintendent  and  the 
Meadows  staff  permeated  the  relationship  between  the  principal  and 
Meadows  staff  as  well.  Second,  the  situation  could  not  be  openly 
discussed  because  it  involved  the  superintendent.  Discussing  the 
problem  openly  would  surely  cause  further  problems  or  threaten  the 
job  security  for  the  superintendent,  the  principal  or  some  other 
Meadows  staff  member.  Third,  the  staff  was  being  split  up  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  elementary  school  site  and  the  transfer  of  some 
staff  members  and  the  principal.  Those  remaining  at  Meadows 
closed  the  year  with  no  formal  leader  (principal)  selected  and  with 
no  SIP  team  in  place  as  this  study  was  concluded.  Only  one  member 
of  the  current  SIP  team  remained  on  the  Meadows  staff. 

It  appeared  unlikely  that  the  Meadows  staff  would  become  a 
cohesive  unit  in  the  near  future.  Even  if  the  new  principal  and  the 
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remaining  staff  members  could  understand  the  existing  cohesion 
problems  among  the  staff  group,  the  newly  arriving  staff  members 
would  need  to  be  successfully  included  into  the  group.  In  a school 
with  such  a large  group  of  new  staff  and  where  two  staff  lounges 
are  already  the  norm,  a sudden  change  toward  improved  staff 
cohesion  would  seem  unlikely.  The  principal  would  be  unacquainted 
with  the  dynamics  of  the  existing  relationships  and  would  have  to 
earn  the  trust  of  the  staff  members.  In  addition,  there  was  no  SIP 
team  left  to  guide  the  change  process  within  the  school. 

The  most  complex  and  difficult  factor  in  the  situation, 
however,  was  the  lack  of  a trust  relationship  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  remaining  Meadows  staff  members.  This 
problem  still  could  not  be  addressed  openly  and  so  was  unlikely  to 
improve.  The  norms  for  the  relationship  with  the  superintendent 
that  had  developed  among  the  Meadows  staff  included  an  expectation 
of  interference  and  the  lack  of  ability  to  openly  discuss  or  problem 
solve  the  situation. 

The  Observable  Results  of  SIP 

The  observable  results  of  SIP  in  these  two  case  study  schools 
varied  significantly.  There  were  observable  differences  in  the  areas 
of  (a)  the  implementation  of  the  process  of  planned  school 
improvement,  (b)  the  school  improvement  goals,  and  (c)  changes  in 
the  decision  making  processes. 
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The  implementation  of  the  process  of  planned  school  improvement 

Both  schools  exhibited  positive  changes  in  their  schools  as  the 
direct  result  of  SIP  at  their  site.  However,  because  of  the  very 
different  experiences  in  SIP  within  the  two  schools,  the  observable 
results  of  SIP  in  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  and  Meadows  Middle  School 
varied  significantly. 

One  important  result  of  SIP  is  the  establishment  of  a process 
that  will  encourage  continued  school  improvement.  While  the  Otter 
Hill  staff  had  the  momentum  for  change  going,  the  Meadows  School 
staff  had  nothing  left.  Meadows  was  facing  starting  over  with  no 
principal  in  place  and  only  one  former  SIP  team  member  who  had 
already  served  for  four  years.  The  likelihood  of  the  continuance  of 
SIP  at  Meadows  was  slim,  at  best.  Furthermore,  because  there  was 
only  one  person  left  to  champion  SIP  for  Meadows,  the  chances  for 
beginning  SIP  again  in  the  next  few  years  seemed  unlikely. 

The  school  improvement  goals 

The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  met  their  own  team  goals  of  providing 
enthusiastic  leadership  for  the  introduction  of  SIP  into  their  school 
and  promoting  and  celebrating  student  success  and  staff  success. 

The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  became  and  effective  work  team  in  all  areas 
except  for  inclusion  of  the  staff  members  with  a slower  propensity 
toward  change.  The  Otter  Hill  staff  promoted  student  success 
through  a staff  committee  that  provided  rewards  to  students. 

The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  also  accomplished  their  goals  for 
introducing  planned  school  improvement  to  the  Otter  Hill  staff.  They 
completed  the  school  climate  assessment  and  worked  on  vision 
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building  with  the  staff  in  the  area  of  school  climate.  They  led  the 
staff  in  developing  collaborative  SIP  goals.  They  did  team  building 
activities  with  the  staff  and  inserviced  and  practiced  team  building 
skills,  such  as  brainstorming  and  various  forms  of  group  decision 
making  with  the  staff. 

The  Otter  Hill  staff  met  all  three  goals  that  were 
collaboratively  selected  by  the  full  staff  group.  One  of  the  goals 
was  the  provision  of  student  activity  buses  for  after  school 
activities.  This  goal  was  accomplished  through  the  school's  parent 
council. 

The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  developed  a Student  Responsibility 
Task  Force  to  address  remaining  two  goals.  Student  accountability/ 
responsibility  and  student  homework  were  both  incorporated  into 
the  work  of  the  task  force  and  many  changes  were  discussed  and 
implemented  during  the  second  year  of  this  study,  the  year  the  task 
force  began  its  work.  This  task  force  surveyed  parents  and  students, 
implemented  the  use  of  student  assignment  notebooks,  and  changed 
the  system  for  parent/teacher  conferences.  The  conference 
structure  changes  included  an  advisor/advisee  program  and 
conducting  conferences  through  the  student's  homeroom  in  a effort 
to  increase  accountability.  They  planned  a Back-To-School  night  for 
the  upcoming  fall  and  developed  a homework  philosophy  and  policy  to 
increase  consistency  in  expectations  for  students. 

At  the  same  time  the  task  force  was  making  all  the  changes 
detailed  above,  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  was  addressing  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  failure  of  a general  fund  referendum  effort. 
They  surveyed  the  staff  for  needs.  They  then  planned  and 
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implemented  plans  to  address  large  class  sizes,  stress,  classroom 
management  skills,  support  groups,  networking,  and  resume  writing. 

The  Meadows  principal  led  the  SIP  effort  at  Meadows  and  so 
the  SIP  goals  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  depended  on  him. 
However,  the  Meadows  principal  had  to  divide  his  energies  between 
multiple  jobs  during  each  of  the  years  of  this  study.  During  the  first 
year  he  served  as  the  principal  at  Meadows  Middle  School  and 
supervised  the  set  up  of  six  elementary  classrooms  at  the  expanding 
elementary  site.  During  the  second  year  he  was  principal  at 
Meadows,  supervised  the  six  elementary  classrooms,  and  planned  for 
the  opening  of  the  full  elementary  school  where  he  would  serve  as 
principal  the  next  year. 

Although  the  Meadows  principal  had  to  divide  his  attention  and 
time  toward  multiple  roles,  he  evaluated  himself  against  the  school 
improvement  goals  at  Meadows.  Because  of  this,  he  reported  that 
not  much  was  accomplished  in  the  area  of  school  improvement 
during  the  two  years  of  this  study. 

The  Meadows  SIP  team  set  goals  for  the  Meadows  staff 
without  staff  input.  These  goals  included  (a)  school  climate, 

(b)  collaborative  planning,  (c)  continuation  of  student  rewards,  and 
(d)  continuation  of  teacher  recognition.  The  goal  on  collaborative 
planning  was  intended  to  address  the  problem  of  poor  trust 
relationships  between  the  Meadows  staff  members,  but  the  SIP 
team  did  not  wish  to  openly  label  the  problem  as  poor  trust 
relationships.  They  agreed  that  the  problem  existed  and  that  they 
could  address  the  problem  under  this  label  because  it  was  one  of  the 
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characteristics  of  effective  schools  defined  by  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education. 

The  observable  results  of  the  goal  setting  process  at  Meadows 
included  (a)  the  improving  student  discipline  and  reward  system, 

(b)  somewhat  improved  relationships  between  the  Meadows  staff 
members,  and  (c)  teacher  recognition.  The  student  discipline  and 
reward  system  had  been  collaboratively  developed  during  the  first 
two  years  of  SIP  in  the  school,  prior  to  this  study. 

The  student  discipline  and  reward  system  provided  the  forum 
for  staff  collaboration  on  consistency  in  expectations  for  students 
and  therefore,  played  a role  in  improving  the  relationships  and 
communication  among  the  Meadows  staff  members.  The  improved 
relationships  were  observed  in  somewhat  less  rigid  use  of  the  two 
staff  lounges  near  the  end  of  this  study.  The  problem  in  the  student 
discipline  and  reward  system  resulted  from  a lack  of  consistency  in 
applying  the  guidelines  agreed  upon  and  published  to  all  staff 
members.  Not  only  were  there  small  inconsistencies  among  staff 
members,  but  Winona,  one  of  the  SIP  team  members,  had  changed  the 
standard  for  the  number  of  discipline  referrals  before  a student  was 
not  allowed  to  attend  a school  reward  activity.  The  staff 
collaboration  efforts  were  planned  as  a solution  to  the  problem  of 
inconsistencies.  While  several  staff  members  observed  that  the 
staff  relationships  had  improved  somewhat,  there  was  no  self- 
awareness  as  to  the  cause  of  the  improvement  or  even  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  problem  was  the  changing  of  the  standards  without 
group  agreement. 
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Changes  in  the  decision  making  processes 

Both  schools  struggled  with  authority  but  the  struggles  were 
completely  different  at  Otter  Hill  than  at  Meadows.  Within  two 
years,  the  Otter  Hill  staff  moved  from  a directive  principal  to  a 
collaborative  principal  and  SIP  leadership  system  to  a task  force 
system.  The  details  of  the  working  relationship  between  the  SIP 
team,  the  task  force,  and  the  staff  needed  more  time  for  definition 
but  Otter  Hill  had  accomplished  a significant  change  in  how  they 
made  decisions  within  their  school. 

At  Otter  Hill,  so  many  changes  in  decision  making  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time  caused  confusion  in  decision  making.  The  SIP 
team  addressed  the  problem  directly  and  came  to  agreement  in  three 
areas.  They  found  differences  in  definitions  between  "authority"  and 
"responsibility"  and  between  "the  authority  of  Margo"  and  the 
authority  of  the  principal."  They  also  worked  to  agree  on  the 
conceptual  differences  in  "“the  approval  of  the  principal"  and 
"informing  the  principal."  The  SIP  team  finally  agreed  to  give  the 
task  force  the  "authority  to  act  but  must  inform  the  principal."  This 
SIP  team  decision  gave  decision  making  power  to  the  task  force 
without  a check  and  balance  system  that  involved  the  principal,  the 
SIP  team  or  the  full  staff.  Because  the  full  staff  had  not  been 
involved  in  the  discussions  that  led  to  this  decision,  the  full  staff 
did  not  share  this  experience  and  so  did  not  accept  the  full  authority 
of  the  task  force. 

The  struggle  with  decision  making  at  Meadows  was  entirely 
different  and  appeared  to  be  at  the  level  of  who  was  going  to  make 
the  decision.  The  question  of  who  had  the  responsibility  for  the 
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decision  appeared  to  be  narrowed  to  two  levels,  the  district  level  or 
the  school  level.  While  the  Meadows  principal  delayed  decisions 
until  he  knew  if  he  would  be  allowed  to  make  them  with  the 
Meadows  staff,  once  assured  that  a decision  was  theirs  to  make,  the 
principal  moved  to  a collaborative  mode.  This  was  apparent  in  the 
student  discipline  referral  and  reward  system  at  Meadows  and  also 
with  the  collaborative  work  the  principal  did  with  the  staff 
transferred  to  the  new  elementary  school. 

This  level  of  struggle  with  decision  making  at  Meadows  makes 
the  problem  particularly  difficult  to  solve.  How  does  a principal  or 
staff  appropriately  approach  a superintendent  who  has  difficulty  in 
modeling  the  leadership  skill  of  sitting  back  to  let  the  school  work 
out  decisions?  The  Meadows  principal  and  staff  made  several 
attempts  and  failed  at  them  all.  The  first  SIP  team  learned  that 
making  a request  of  the  superintendent  and  school  board  did  not 
work.  They  learned  that  bartering  SIP  time  for  duty  time  did  not 
work.  Then  that  first  SIP  team  learned  that  massive  resignation  did 
not  work.  Then  the  principal  tried  a request  and  that  did  not  work. 
Finally,  the  Meadows  staff  tried  a unanimous  petition  and  that  did 
not  work  even  though  it  gave  them  hope  for  a short  time.  Their 
decision  making  energies  had  been  largely  diverted  away  from 
planned  school  improvement  at  Meadows  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
larger  district  problem  in  decision  making. 

Transactional  or  Transformational  Principal/Staff  Relationships 

It  appears  that  the  principal/staff  relationships  in  these  two 
case  studies  were  neither  transactional  nor  transformational. 
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Rather,  the  principal/staff  relationships  can  be  located  on  a series 
of  continuums,  each  with  transaction  on  one  end  of  the  continuum 
and  transformation  at  the  other  end.  Kendrick's  Stages  of 
Transformation  Leadership  (1988)  provided  a perspective  on  the 
appointed  leader  within  each  school.  Porthan's  Levels  and 
Transitions:  Team  Building  For  Transformation  (1991)  provided  a 

perspective  on  the  staff  as  a whole.  Peck's  work  on  bonded 
communities  (1987)  provided  a view  of  the  cohesiveness  of  the  staff 
group.  The  Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program's  Building 
Assessment  Instrument  provided  a pre  and  post  survey  regarding  the 
work  progress  of  the  staff  unit  in  12  different  areas.  Combined, 
these  self-evaluation  instruments  yielded  valuable  information 
regarding  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  case  study  schools, 
laying  the  foundation  for  informed  collaborative  goal  setting. 

The  staff  checklist  survey  data  indicated  a general  similarity 
in  the  ratios  of  numbers  for  the  Otter  Hill  and  Meadows  principals' 
transformation  leadership  stages  (Kendrick,  1988).  This  was  true, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Meadows  principal  had  been  involved  in 
SIP  for  two  years  longer  than  the  Otter  Hill  principal. 
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Figure  VIII-1.  The  Otter  Hill  principal's  stage  of  transformation 
leadership. 
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Figure  VIII-2.  The  accumulated  staff  assessment  of  the  Meadows 
principal's  stage  of  transformation  leadership. 


Further  analysis  of  this  staff  survey  checklist  indicated  that 
while  the  checklist  number  patterns  indicated  similar  levels  within 
the  transformation  leadership  stages  for  these  two  principals,  the 
specific  behaviors  checked  by  a majority  of  respondents  in  each  case 
varied  greatly.  The  specific  behaviors  checked  or  ignored  indicated 
great  differences  between  the  principal's  specific  strengths  or 
weaknesses  in  transformation  leadership.  This  staff  survey 
information  correlated  with  observation  data,  interview  data,  and 
artifact  data,  verifying  differences  in  the  transformation  leadership 
stages  of  these  two  principals. 

The  case  study  principals'  strengths  in  transformational  leadership 
The  behavior  strengths  received  survey  checks  from  more  than 
50%  of  the  respondents  and  are  listed  in  the  order  indicated  by  the 
number  of  staff  checks  received.  Kendrick's  described  level  is  listed 
for  each  behavior.  Kendrick's  four  stages  of  transformation  for 
leaders  (1988)  are:  Level  l--Transaction  as  Teacher,  Level  11- 
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Transformation  as  Coach,  Level  Ill-Transformation  as  Colleague, 
and  Level  IV-Transformation  as  Inspirational.  Kendrick  indicates 
that  each  stage  of  transformation  for  leaders  subsumes  the  previous 
level(s). 


Table  VIII-3 

Comparison  of  Principal's  Strengths  in  Transformation  Leadership 
Otter  Hill  principal's  strengths  Meadows  principal's  strengths 


• Acting  in  the  role  of  "keeper 
of  the  vision,"  motivating  and 
encouraging  staff  to  do  the 
right  things  for  students 
(Level  IV), 

• forming  collegial  teams  for 
specific  purposes  (Level  II), 

• experimenting  with 
cooperation  strategies  such  as 
brainstorming,  consensus 
building,  and  strategic  planning 
(Level  II), 

• considering  self  to  be  a 
colleague  to  some/all  of  the 
staff  (Level  III), 


• Experimenting  with 
cooperation  strategies  such  as 
brainstorming,  consensus 
building,  and  strategic  planning 
(Level  II), 

• experimenting  with 
collaboration  on  program  and/or 
staff  development  goals 

(Level  II),  and 

• considering  self  to  be  a 
colleague  to  some/all  of  the 
staff  (Level  III). 
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Table  VIII-3,  continued 

Otter  Hill  principal's  strengths  Meadows  principal's  strengths 

• encouraging  a learning  and  (See  previous  page) 
sharing  relationship  between 

staff  and  self  without 
relinquishing  leadership 
responsibilities  (Level  III), 

• perceiving  principalship  role 
as  a leader  of  instructors 
(Level  III),  and 

• supporting,  guiding, 
assessing,  and  inspiring  the 
actions  of  staff  (Level  III). 


The  case  study  principals'  weaknesses  in  transformation 
leadership 

The  behavior  weaknesses  of  each  principal,  as  indicated  in 
Figure  VII 1-6,  were  areas  which  received  no  checks  or  only  one 
check  from  the  accumulated  staff  survey  responses.  Kendrick's 
described  level  is  listed  for  each  behavior.  Kendrick's  four  stages 
of  transformation  for  leaders  (1988)  are:  Level  l--Transaction  as 

Teacher,  Level  ll--Transformation  as  Coach,  Level  Ill- 
Transformation  as  Colleague,  and  Level  IV-Transformation  as 
Inspirational.  Kendrick  (1988)  indicates  that  each  stage  of 
transformation  for  leaders  subsumes  the  previous  level(s). 
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Table  VIM-4 

Comparison  of  Principal's  Weaknesses  in  Transformation  Leadership 


Otter  Hill  principal's  weaknesses 

• Teaching  and  coaching  skills 
to  staff  (Level  II), 

• acting  as  a teacher  and  coach 
with  staff  (Level  II), 

• acting  like  a teacher,  coach, 
and  colleague  with  staff 
(Level  III),  and 

• facing  letting  go  of  an 
empowered  staff,  recognizing 
they  may  surpass  the  principal 
in  skills  for  leadership  ability 
(Level  IV). 


Meadows  principal's  weaknesses 

• Frequently  taking  risks 
(Level  I), 

• developing  a cadre  of  competent 
assistants  (Level  I), 

• using  facilitation  skills  to 
mentor  staff  members  (Level  II), 

• teaching  or  coaching  skills  to 
staff  members  (Level  II), 

• acting  as  a teacher  and  coach 
with  staff  (Level  II), 

• perceiving  the  principalship  as  a 
leader  of  instructors  (Level  III), 
and 

• acting  as  a teacher,  coach,  and 
colleague  with  staff  (Level  III). 


The  above  information  indicated  clear  and  accurate 
information  regarding  the  transformation  behavior  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  of  these  two  principals.  It  would  be  possible 
for  these  principals  to  use  this  information  as  a tool  in  evaluating 
their  own  role  as  a leader  within  the  SIP  framework  and  in  setting 
their  personal  and  professional  goals. 
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The  SIP  team  units 

The  Otter  Hill  and  Meadows  SIP  teams  were  at  very  different 
places  on  Porthan's  Team  Building  for  Transformation  (1991)  scale. 
This  researcher  would  place  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  unit  at  Porthan's 
Level  VI--Transformational  and  the  Meadows  SIP  unit  at  Porthan's 
Level  II  l--ldentity . 

The  Otter  Hill  SIP  unit  contained  a diversity  of  team  player 
styles  (Parker,  1991),  were  all  high  change  innovators  or  early 
adopters,  and  set  specific  SIP  team  goals.  They  worked  hard  at 
increasing  their  knowledge  in  planned  school  improvement  processes 
and  used  all  available  resources  to  assist  themselves  in  making 
appropriate  leadership  decisions.  They  made  mistakes  as  a team  but 
they  were  self  evaluative  and  attempted  to  improve  the  areas  they 
diagnosed  as  weaknesses.  The  imagery  of  submarines  among  the 
staff  who  torpedoed  the  SIP  efforts  caused  serious  problems  among 
the  perceptions  of  the  staff.  All  the  same,  this  same  imagery 
provided  the  transition  that  fused  the  SIP  team  into  a cohesive, 
value-added,  inter-dependent,  and  collaborative  unit  who  shared  a 
passion  about  their  SIP  work. 

During  the  second  year  of  this  study,  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team 
added  two  new  members.  These  two  members  did  not  share  the 
experiences  that  assisted  the  SIP  team  to  Level  Vl-Transformation. 
That  caused  the  SIP  team  unit  to  move  back  to  Level  V- 
Enhancement.  At  this  level,  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  shared  beliefs 
and  trust.  They  functioned  well  as  a unit  and  accomplished  many 
tasks  together. 
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The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  did  not  represent  the  full  staff  in  their 
team  composition.  The  SIP  team  was  carefully  constructed,  first  by 
the  principal  and  later  by  teacher  members,  to  include  only  change 
innovators  or  early  adopters.  The  full  inclusion  of  all  staff  styles  in 
propensity  toward  change  would  likely  move  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  unit 
down  several  steps  on  Porthan's  scale.  Moving  back  up  Porthan's 
scale  as  a SIP  team  would  be  hard  work  but  would  assist  the 
acceptance  of  SIP  among  all  of  the  Otter  Hill  staff  members. 

The  Meadows  SIP  unit  functioned  at  Porthan's  Level  Ill- 
Identity  on  Porthan's  Team  Building  for  Transformation  (1991)  scale. 
The  team  had  established  policies,  procedures,  and  a culture.  These 
included  unwritten  rules  that  the  principal  served  as  the  SIP  team 
chair,  setting  all  agendas  and  facilitating  all  SIP  team  meetings. 
Some  team  members  developed  roles  on  the  team,  but  the  roles 
played  sometimes  interfered  with  the  functioning  of  the  team.  They 
accepted  these  problems  as  a part  of  their  SIP  team  culture.  This 
acceptance  of  the  problems  in  their  culture  would  have  to  be 
addressed  in  order  for  the  SIP  team  unit  to  change  them.  In  the  end, 
the  Meadows  SIP  team  never  got  the  chance  to  attempt  to  change 
their  unit  because  of  the  transfer  of  all  but  one  team  member  to  the 
newly  opening  elementary  school  site. 

Another  completely  different  view  of  the  SIP  teams  at  both 
schools  was  provided  through  Peck's  (1987)  salient  characteristics 
of  a bonded  community.  Both  SIP  team  units  were  measured  against 
Peck's  eight  characteristics  (a)  Inclusivity,  commitment,  and 
consensus,  (b)  contemplation,  (c)  realism,  (d)  a safe  place,  (e)  a 
laboratory  for  personal  disarmament,  (f)  a group  that  can  fight 
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gracefully,  (g)  a group  of  all  leaders,  and  (h)  a special  community 
spirit. 

The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  accomplished  becoming  a bonded 
community  and  met  all  of  Peck's  eight  identified  salient 
characteristics  of  community.  They  were  inclusive  of  everyone  on 
their  team  and  utilized  the  diverse  styles  of  the  team  members, 
even  enjoyed  their  diverse  styles  as  a source  of  humor.  They  worked 
until  each  had  expressed  themselves  and  they  reached  consensus. 
They  were  contemplative  and  self-examining  as  a group,  observing 
their  own  team  weaknesses  of  not  knowing  how  to  celebrate  and 
feeling  hurt  at  the  submarine  activities  taking  place  among  the  SIP 
efforts.  They  dropped  their  masks  and  shared  their  honest  feelings 
with  each  other.  They  fought  topics  out  to  agreement,  but  did  so 
respectfully  and  gracefully.  There  were  no  factions  among  the 
group,  although  the  addition  of  two  new  members  to  such  a cohesive 
group  introduced  some  new  caution  to  group  decisions.  They  shared 
leadership  and  decentralized  tasks  well  among  the  group.  There  was 
a special  spirit  among  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  because  they  knew 
they  had  discovered  something  of  great  value  to  each  of  them. 

The  Meadows  SIP  team  was  not  a bonded  community  and 
appeared  to  have  accomplished  only  one  of  the  characteristics,  the 
belief  of  staff  that  the  conclusions  of  the  SIP  team  were  realistic 
and  well-rounded.  Team  members  were  regularly  excluded  in 
discussions.  When  conflict  occurred,  someone  felt  attacked  or  the 
conflict  was  ignored  and  the  conflict  was  left  unresolved.  The 
principal  was  the  only  leader  of  the  team,  and  several  team  members 
did  not  attend  the  team  meetings  or  did  not  speak  up  when  there. 
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The  staff  units 

Placement  on  Porthan's  Team  Building  for  Transformation 
(1991)  scale  was  also  accomplished  for  the  staff  units  of  both  case 
study  schools.  The  total  staff  placement  was  accomplished  through 
the  presentation  of  the  scale  to  the  staff  as  a total  unit  and  then 
asking  them  to  mark  where  they  believed  the  total  staff  fit  on 
Porthan's  scale  (see  Appendix  B). 

The  Otter  Hill  survey  respondents  and  the  Meadows  survey 
respondents  rated  their  units  near  each  other  on  Porthan's  scale. 

The  staff  units  of  the  two  schools  located  themselves  at  Levels  II- 
Assembiy  and  Ill-Identity  (Otter  Hill)  and  Level  11-Assembly 
(Meadows)  on  Porthan's  scale. 

This  researcher  would  place  the  Otter  Hill  staff  unit  at 
Porthan's  Level  IV-Alignment,  a higher  level  than  the  staff 
members  placed  themselves.  The  complexity  of  the  relationships 
among  the  staff  members  prevented  some  members  from 
understanding  that  a critical  mass  of  the  staff  really  did  agree  on 
the  vision/mission  and  goals  for  the  school.  The  staff  members  who 
were  late  adopters  or  change  laggards  were  perceived  as  submarines 
torpedoing  the  SIP  process  by  the  innovators  and  early  adopters 
serving  in  the  appointed  leadership  roles.  However,  interviews 
revealed  that  all  staff  members  focused  on  the  same  goals,  even  the 
late  adopters  and  change  laggards.  The  imagery  of  the  submarines 
torpedoing  the  planned  school  improvement  effort  was  so  strong 
that  the  staff  members  appeared  to  rely  on  this  metaphor  rather 
than  really  talk  with  each  other  about  the  situation. 
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This  researcher  would  place  the  Meadows  staff  unit  between 
Porthan's  Level  ll--Assembly  and  Level  III— Identity  on  Porthan's 
Team  Building  for  Transformation  scale  during  the  two  years  of  this 
study.  While  the  Meadows  staff  had  experienced  only  one 
collaboration  effort  in  four  years,  they  used  that  collaboration 
effort  to  set  policies  and  procedures  in  the  area  of  student 
discipline  and  rewards.  They  significantly  changed  the  culture  of 
the  school  in  the  area  of  student  discipline.  This  was  evidenced  as 
the  student  discipline  referrals  to  the  office  declined  from  122  in  a 
school  year  to  14  in  a semester  during  the  third  year  of  the 
implementation  of  their  collaborated  effort.  In  this  one  area,  the 
Meadows  staff  defined  specific  roles  for  the  principal,  for  the 
teachers,  and  for  students.  Their  long  chaotic  discussion  at  a staff 
workshop  was  intended  to  reduce  the  inconsistencies  among  staff  in 
the  implementation  of  the  discipline  policy.  This  discussion  served 
to  refine  the  roles  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  principal.  This 
researcher  would  agree  with  the  Meadows  staff  self-assessment, 
indicating  that  the  Meadows  staff  unit  remained  at  Porthan's  Level 
11-Assembly  in  all  other  areas  of  their  relationship. 

Peck's  characteristics  of  a bonded  community  (1987)  also 
provided  a another  view  of  each  of  the  total  staff  groups.  Both 
staffs  were  surveyed  for  their  perception  of  where  their  staff  group 
fell  when  compared  to  Peck's  characteristics  of  a bonded  community. 

The  Otter  Hill  staff  unit  was  not  bonded  as  a community  but 
possessed  four  of  the  salient  characteristics.  All  staff  members 
felt  safe  within  their  school  staff  group.  They  believed  their  staff 
group  was  contemplative,  self-examining,  and  self-aware.  They 
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believed  the  SIP  team  and  task  force  conclusions  were  realistic  and 
self-aware.  The  Otter  Hill  staff  indicated  there  was  a special  spirit 
among  the  staff  as  a group. 

The  Meadows  was  far  from  being  bonded  as  a community.  Every 
survey  respondent  indicated  there  were  cliques  and  factions  among 
the  staff  and  over  50%  of  the  staff  group  did  not  feel  safe  within 
their  staff  group.  The  Meadows  staff  had  made  progress,  but  only 
two  of  the  characteristics  received  more  than  a 50%  response  as 
descriptive  of  their  staff  group.  A majority  of  the  staff  believed 
the  conclusions  of  the  SIP  team  were  realistic  and  well-rounded  and 
that  this  school's  staff,  as  a group,  was  contemplative,  self- 
examining,  and  self-aware.  This  researcher  disagrees  with  the  staff 
self-analysis  in  even  these  two  areas. 

The  SIP  Progress  at  Both  Case  Study  Schools 

Because  one  of  the  requirements  for  entering  MEEP  was  the 
competition  of  the  Building  Assessment  Instrument  developed 
through  Minnesota's  State  Department  of  Education,  both  of  the  case 
study  schools  had  a pre-test  to  the  introduction  of  SIP  available.  A 
post-test  of  the  same  instrument  via  a staff  survey  again  clearly 
indicated  differences  in  the  two  schools  progress  in  SIP.  Otter 
Hill's  staff  made  significant  progress  in  one  area  and  significant 
steps  backwards  in  five  other  areas.  Meadow's  staff  made  a 
significant  change  in  only  one  area  of  the  twelve  assessed.  The 
plotting  of  these  areas  on  line  graphs  (see  p.  357  and  p.  484)  clearly 
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indicated  where  progress  had  been  made  and  were  staff  goals  could 
be  set. 

Otter  Hill  made  the  most  progress  in  "agreement  among  staff 
members  and  administrators  regarding  the  priority  areas  of 
improvement  needed  in  the  school"  (see  Appendix  A for  a copy  of  the 
survey).  They  experienced  a loss  of  1.5  Likert  scale  points  or  more 
in  five  areas,  however,  three  of  these  losses  resulted  in  placement 
on  the  negative  side  of  the  Likert  scale.  These  were 

(a)  increased  conflict  regarding  the  behaviors  and  tasks  expected  of 
the  principal,  (b)  developing  differences  among  the  staff  regarding 
the  expectations  for  student  behaviors,  and  (c)  a serious  concern 
that  the  parents  within  their  community  were  not  supportive  of 
what  they  were  trying  to  accomplish  with  students.  Two  other 
areas  made  a negative  movement  of  1.5  Likert  scale  point  but  were 
still  housed  on  the  positive  side  of  the  Likert  scale.  These  were  (a) 
staff  expectations  for  sharing  expertise  and  offering  assistance,  and 

(b)  agreement  regarding  the  priority  areas  for  school  improvement. 

Meadows  made  a Likert  scale  change  of  more  than  1.5  points  in 
only  one  area.  This  area,  "there  are  few  differences  among  staff 
regarding  the  expectations  for  student  behavior"  made  a gain  of  1.7 
scale  points.  This  area  still  remained  slightly  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  Likert  scale,  however.  There  were  no  significant  differences 
in  any  of  the  other  11  areas  assessed  in  the  pre  and  post 
assessments. 
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The  progress  of  SIP  in  the  case  study  schools  was  a mirror 
reflection  of  the  superintendent's  SIP  expectations 

While  similarities  in  the  superintendent's  stated  belief 
systems  existed,  differences  in  the  actions  of  these  two 
superintendents  significantly  affected  the  level  of  success  of  the 
introduction  of  SIP  into  these  two  middle  schools.  District  level 
trust  and  expectations  of  staff  were  two  areas  of  differences  that 
were  found. 

The  Otter  Hill  superintendent  placed  a regular  liaison  person 
from  the  district  office  on  that  team.  He  trusted  the 
communications  that  the  liaison  person  carried  back  and  forth 
between  the  district  office  and  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team.  He 
demonstrated  respect  for  the  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  and  staff  and  their 
needs  when  he  changed  the  district  calendar  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  increased  staff  development  needs  that  arrived 
with  the  introduction  of  SIP  in  their  school.  And  when  asked,  the 
Otter  Hill  superintendent  met  with  the  SIP  team  himself.  Further, 
the  superintendent  understood  that  he  needed  to  allow  the  Otter  Hill 
principal,  SIP  team  and  staff  to  locate  and  make  their  own  changes. 
The  Otter  Hill  principal  stated  she  needed  to  remain  quiet,  patient 
and  draw  information  from  the  staff.  The  Otter  Hill  superintendent 
set  the  stage  for  the  principal's  behavior  by  modeling  this  behavior 
himself.  He  stated  that  his  role  was  to  "try  not  to  intervene  to 
change  things  as  they  are  evolving  from  the  start"  and  "do  not  throw 
external  curves  on  them  and  frustrate  the  MEEP  process"  (6/18/92). 

The  Meadows  SIP  team  and  district  office  developed  an 
adversarial  relationship  at  the  first  introduction  of  SIP  into  the 
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district.  The  Meadows  superintendent  denied  the  SIP  team's 
requests  for  stipend  pay  and  compensatory  time.  He  placed  no 
liaison  person  from  the  district  office  on  the  SIP  team  and  never 
attended  any  Meadow  SIP  team  meetings  himself.  The  actions  of  the 
superintendent  and  school  board  took  members  off  the  Meadows  SIP 
team  by  transferring  them  to  another  school  in  the  district  two 
years  in  a row.  The  actions  of  the  superintendent  and  school  board 
caused  the  Meadows  staff  to  temporarily  believe  that  the  school 
would  be  closed.  When  the  Meadows  staff  survived  that  action,  the 
superintendent  and  school  board  decided  to  put  a newly  forming 
elementary  school  into  a district  facility  that  already  met  many  of 
the  space  needs  that  the  Meadows  staff  felt.  Then  the 
superintendent  involved  himself  with  the  not  yet  transferred 
Meadows  staff  members  through  the  ordering  of  equipment  for  the 
new  school.  Finally,  when  the  second  year  of  this  study  ended, 
Meadows  had  been  stripped  of  their  planned  school  improvement 
efforts.  Their  principal,  many  staff  members  and  all  but  one  SIP 
team  member  were  transferred,  and  no  principal  had  been  selected 
for  Meadows. 

The  jumbo  paper  clip  memorandum  was  one  of  several 
unpredictable  and  disconnected  actions  taken  by  the  Meadows 
superintendent  during  this  longitudinal  study.  Schein  (1985) 
explained  that  randomness  and  meaninglessness  produces  anxiety  in 
human  beings  because  we  can  not  predict,  and  therefore,  prepare  for 
what  may  come  next.  According  to  Schein,  we  put  our  energies  into 
seeking  the  pattern  of  behavior  in  others  so  we  can  then  consider  the 
situational  exceptions  to  the  patterns.  Indeed,  the  Meadow's 
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principal  and  staff  were  forced  to  seek  the  pattern  of  behavior  for 
their  superintendent  and  this  took  time  and  energy  from  staff 
member's  professional  time  and  SIP  planning. 

When  asked,  both  principals  and  SIP  teams  reported  that  their 
superintendents  supported  them  in  their  SIP  efforts.  The  reality 
was  that  neither  the  Otter  Hill  staff  nor  the  Meadows  staff  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  how  other  superintendents  supported  the  SIP 
efforts  within  other  school  districts.  A model  of  working 
relationships  between  superintendents  and  schools  while  engaged  in 
SIP  efforts  would  be  informational.  However,  Meadows  Middle 
School  still  can  change  only  that  which  is  within  it's  realm  of 
control.  They  have  no  power  to  change  the  superintendent  or  school 
board,  they  can  only  change  how  they  respond  to  the  superintendent 
and  school  board. 

Conclusions  Drawn  From  the  Combination  of  the 
Two  Pilot  Studies  and  the  Two  Case  Studies 

The  Principal/Staff  Relationships  In  SIP 

Skills,  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  values  of  the  principals  each, 
emerged  as  unique 

The  principal  that  experienced  the  most  success  as  a 
transformation  principal  was  the  most  experienced  principal.  He 
was  the  least  concerned  about  control  and,  therefore,  was  willing  to 
allow  the  staff  to  struggle  through  chaos  (Peck,  1987)  in  order  to 
become  a bonded  and  cohesive  unit.  He  used  silence  as  a 
constructive  tool  in  order  to  develop  a group  of  all  leaders.  He 
believed  he  was  still  learning  and  was  comfortable  in  learning  from 
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the  staff  members  at  his  school.  He  valued  a leadership  style  that 
shared  power  among  the  staff  group  and  willingly  took  his  turn  in 
the  rotation  of  duties. 

The  other  three  principals  shared  a need  to  control,  the  one 
skill  trait  that  appeared  to  interfere  significantly  with  the  SIP 
process.  The  Otter  Hill  principal  deliberately  set  a goal  to  move  to  a 
collaborative  leadership  style,  and  accomplished  this  goal  for  the 
most  part.  The  times  that  she  moved  to  control,  such  as  when  she 
wrote  a letter  of  insubordination  for  a teacher  that  refused  to  sit 
where  the  SIP  team  assigned  him,  interfered  with  the  school's  SIP 
process.  This  was  an  action  that  defied  the  work  the  SIP  team  had 
done  on  equality  of  all  the  staff  through  engagement  in  SIP  and  led 
to  a shared  experience  that  spoke  of  the  SIP  team’s  control  over  the 
other  staff  members. 

In  both  of  the  other  cases,  the  need  to  control  kept  the  SIP 
process  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  and  prevented  movement 
toward  transformation.  The  Peaches  principal  kept  control  because 
his  personality  style  and  his  lack  of  experience  forced  him  to 
continue  transactional  behaviors.  The  Meadows  principal  kept 
control  because  he  needed  to  balance  his  role  as  the  principal  with 
his  external  role  as  a district  administrator  who  is  loyal  to  his 
superintendent. 
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Changes  in  Principal's  Roles  Through  SIP 

Planned  changes  in  the  role  of  the  principals  resulted  in  both 
principal  role  changes  and  staff  role  changes 

In  this  study,  the  principal's  decisions  to  make  role  changes 
brought  role  changes  for  the  principals  and  for  the  staff  members. 
The  principal  at  Pines  Junior  High  deliberately  set  goals  to  keep 
quiet  when  the  SIP  team  needed  to  work  out  problems.  Even  though 
challenged,  he  accomplished  this  goal  and  the  SIP  team  became  a 
group  that  shared  leadership  among  all. 

The  Otter  Hill  principal  deliberately  moved  her  style  from  a 
directive  approach  to  a collaborative  approach.  She  accomplished 
this  for  most  of  the  time.  The  result  was  a successful  collaborative 
relationship  among  the  SIP  team  members. 

The  Peaches  principal  kept  his  role  in  a directive  mode  until  he 
learned  that  he  had  earned  a new  position  in  another  school  district. 
Then  he  moved  to  a coaching  role  with  the  Peaches  SIP  team, 
changing  his  role  from  a transaction  relationship  as  teacher  to  a 
transformation  role  as  coach.  This  role  change  caused  an  immediate 
role  change  among  the  SIP  team  members  as  they  became  responsive 
problem  solvers. 

The  Meadows  principal  changed  his  role  in  the  area  of  student 
discipline  and  rewards  in  response  to  the  collaborative  staff  goal  in 
this  area.  Staff  members  described  this  principal's  role  change  as 
movement  from  lax  and  punitive  to  positive.  This  principal  assumed 
a new  proactive  role  with  the  staff  on  the  topic.  He  consistently 
placed  student  discipline  and  rewards  on  the  SIP  team  agenda,  and 
the  SIP  team  led  the  staff  in  a collaborative  discussion  on 
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inconsistencies  in  their  roles  as  teachers.  The  result  was  an 
observable  change  in  the  school's  climate,  teacher  collaboration 
regarding  student  behaviors,  and  a significant  reduction  in  student 
referrals  to  the  office. 

In  each  of  the  cases  in  this  study,  once  the  principal  set  goals 
for  his/her  own  role  changes,  the  staff  members  associated  with  the 
change  process  changed  their  role  too.  The  Pines  SIP  team  worked 
through  chaos  and  developed  a rotating  facilitator  and  recorder 
system.  The  Otter  Hill  SIP  team  moved  to  a collaborative  approach 
in  response  to  the  principal's  changes  in  leadership  skills.  The 
Peaches  SIP  team  readily  moved  up  to  the  coaching  level  in  their 
responses  to  the  principal's  need  to  prepare  them  to  operate  without 
him  as  their  leader.  The  Meadows  staff  responded  to  the  principal's 
role  change  in  the  area  of  student  referrals  and  discipline  by 
developing  their  own  skills  in  this  area  and  by  collaboratively 
working  to  develop  consistency  among  themselves. 

Leadership  Sharing  Through  SIP 

Leadership  sharing  was  influenced  by  both  building  (internal)  and 
district  (external)  factors. 

Three  of  the  four  cases  experienced  problems  in  leadership 
sharing  because  of  district  factors.  The  addition  of  these  external 
factors  appeared  to  make  the  situation  so  complex  to  those  involved 
that  they  were  unable  to  identify  the  cause  of  the  problem,  and 
therefore,  were  unable  to  remedy  or  influence  the  problems  caused. 

At  Peaches  Elementary  School,  some  of  the  SIP  team  members 
were  paid  as  team  leaders  through  the  district's  negotiated  Teachers 
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Working  Agreement.  As  a result,  some  of  the  SIP  team  members 
were  paid  and  evaluated  for  their  team  member  roles  while  others 
were  not.  This  appeared  to  cause  a perception  that  some  of  the  SIP 
team  members  were  more  valuable  than  others  and  the  staff 
perceived  the  principal  as  choosing  confidants  from  among  the  SIP 
team  members.  Eventually,  there  were  observable  cliques  and 
factions  among  the  staff  and  at  least  one  SIP  team  member  was 
excluded  professionally  and  socially. 

At  Otter  Hill  Middle  School,  the  community's  failure  of  the 
general  fund  referendum  attempt  caused  budget  cuts.  This  external 
factor  caused  staff  cuts  that  affected  the  SIP  team  directly.  In 
addition,  staff  members  became  confused  about  which  changes  were 
related  to  planned  school  improvement  and  which  were  budget 
related  changes.  Because  the  budget  related  changes  caused 
problems  in  the  middle  school  teaming  efforts  at  the  school,  these 
changes  were  perceived  as  negative  among  the  staff  members. 
Although  addressed  by  the  principal  at  a staff  meeting  and  identified 
as  budget  cuts,  some  staff  members  transferred  these  negative 
changes  to  the  planned  school  improvement  process. 

At  Meadows  Middle  School,  the  external  factor  was  the 
relationship  between  the  superintendent  and  the  Meadows  staff.  The 
SIP  process  was  frozen  in  every  area  except  student  referrals  and 
discipline  because  of  the  superintendent's  direct  interference  into 
the  school's  SIP  process.  The  principal  was  unable  to  empower  the 
school's  staff  through  SIP  because  the  principal  was  not  empowered 
to  make  changes  by  the  superintendent.  While  the  principal  and  many 
staff  members  identified  the  relationship  with  the  superintendent 
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as  a serious  problem  once  a trust  relationship  between  this 
researcher  and  these  people  was  established,  they  were  unable  to 
openly  discuss  the  problem  among  themselves.  Open  problem 
solving,  in  this  case,  could  have  resulted  in  a lack  of  job  security  for 
the  principal,  individual  staff  members,  or  the  superintendent. 

The  fourth  school,  Pines  Junior  High  School,  was  able  to 
respond  to  the  external  factors  in  a positive  and  constructive 
manner.  In  this  case,  the  school  faced  the  transfers  of  all  but  one 
of  their  SIP  team  members  and  many  other  staff  members.  In 
addition,  they  were  facing  boundary  shifts  for  a large  portion  of 
their  student  body  due  to  the  opening  of  a new  junior  high  school. 

This  principal  and  SIP  team  identified  the  issue  before  it  became 
a problem,  sent  two  staff  members  to  learn  more  about  the 
constructive  use  of  change,  and  shared  this  information  with  all 
the  school's  staff.  The  staff  then  collaboratively  planned  ways  to 
foster  grieving  and  develop  new  identifications  for  the  students 
and  staff  members.  They  ended  the  school  year  with  all  staff  and 
students  proudly  wearing  buttons  that  stated  their  building 
location  when  school  started  in  the  fall. 

Group  Cohesion  in  SIP 

Group  cohesion  appeared  to  be  correlated  to  the  group's  level  of 
collaboration 

Pines  Junior  High  School  was  the  most  cohesive  of  the  four 
staff  groups  involved  in  this  study.  Yet,  Pines  was  also  the  largest 
of  the  four  schools,  with  134  people  on  staff.  This  was  more  than 
double  the  staff  members  found  in  each  of  the  other  three  schools. 
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The  smaller  staff  size  was  not  helpful  in  building  group  cohesion  in 
these  cases. 

Setting  a goal  for  increased  group  cohesion  did  not  assist  in 
building  group  cohesion  in  this  study.  The  Otter  Hill  and  Meadows 
SIP  teams  discussed  a desire  to  increase  group  cohesion  among  their 
staff  members.  Pines  and  Peaches  SIP  teams  never  discussed  the 
topic  of  group  cohesion.  Yet,  the  Pines  Junior  High  staff  was  the 
most  cohesive  of  the  four  schools  involved  in  this  study. 

The  middle  school  organization  did  not  produce  a more 
cohesive  staff  than  the  junior  high  school  organization,  as  was  found 
by  Ashton  and  Webb  (1986)  in  their  study.  Peaches  was  an 
elementary  school.  Both  Otter  Hill  and  Meadows  were  organized  as 
middle  schools,  and  Pines  was  organized  as  a junior  high  school. 

Yet,  the  Pines  Junior  High  staff  was  the  most  cohesive  of  the  four 
schools  involved  in  this  study. 

Peck's  characteristics  of  a bonded  community  (1987)  offered 
the  most  staff  perceived  information  regarding  the  cohesion  of 
these  four  staff  groups.  The  staff  members  assessed  themselves  as 
a group  within  the  framework  of  Peck's  descriptors  for  a bonded 
community.  As  this  information  was  graphed,  a determination  of 
whether  the  group  was  bonded  or  not  bonded  in  a particular  salient 
characteristic  became  evident.  (See  p.  189,  p.  215,  p.  352,  and  p. 
479). 

A large  majority  of  the  Pines  staff  members  responding  to  the 
survey  indicated  that  the  staff  was  bonded  in  every  one  of  Peck's 
salient  characteristics.  This  data  collaborated  with  the  observation 
and  interview  data  gathered  at  Pines  Junior  High  School.  The  Pines 
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staff  group  respected  each  other  as  individuals,  welcomed  diversity 
among  the  staff,  and  sought  to  include  varying  staff  viewpoints  on 
the  school's  task  forces.  They  recognized  the  feelings  of  the 
students  and  the  staff  as  they  faced  so  many  transfer  changes.  They 
worked  to  include  everyone  in  their  school  as  a part  of  the 
collaborative  Pines  group  and  SIP  process.  Even  the  SIP  team 
meetings  were  open  to  all  staff  members.  Staff  members  came  and 
participated. 

A majority  of  the  Peaches  Elementary  staff  indicated  that  they 
were  bonded  in  all  but  one  characteristic.  In  this  case,  the  majority 
indicated  that  competition  exists  within  the  school  community  and 
the  community  is  not  inclusive.  Another  weak  place  in  the  cohesion 
of  the  Peaches  group  was  found  in  the  area  of  exposing  one's 
vulnerability  to  others.  Being  able  to  risk  exposing  one's 
vulnerability  to  others  was  a majority,  but  only  by  the  response  of 
one  more  staff  member.  The  staff  members  at  Peaches  were  each 
located  in  one  of  the  six  layers  of  groups  found  among  the  staff. 
These  group  layers  would  have  to  be  addressed  before  real  group 
cohesion  would  be  found  at  Peaches  Elementary.  Removing  the 
layers  so  that  the  staff  functioned  as  one  large  group  would  be  their 
first  step  in  building  a cohesive  and  collaborative  group. 

Functioning  as  one  large  group  would  assist  in  the  development  of 
inclusivity  and  the  diminishing  of  competition. 

The  Otter  Hill  staff  survey  responses  regarding  Peck's  salient 
characteristics  of  community  yielded  one  area  where  100%  of  the 
respondents  felt  the  group  was  not  bonded.  Every  staff  member 
responding  to  the  survey  indicated  that  there  were  cliques  and 
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factions  in  their  staff  group.  In  addition,  the  staff  indicated  that 
the  staff  group  had  cohesiveness  problems  in  two  other  areas.  They 
agreed  that  within  their  staff  group,  they  often  reject  the  ideas  of 
others.  They  also  agreed  that  within  their  staff  group,  there  are 
specific  leaders  and  the  principal  is  separate  from  that  group.  In 
the  last  statement,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  survey  was 
administered  in  the  spring  of  1992,  when  the  task  force  had 
completed  a year  of  implementing  many  changes.  The  SIP  team  and 
principal  had  given  the  authority  to  act,  with  the  approval  of  the 
principal,  to  the  task  forces. 

The  Otter  Hill  group  cohesion  problems  came  from  within  the 
staff  and  were  oriented  toward  each  individual's  propensity  for 
processing  change.  The  model  of  rejecting  the  ideas  or  feeling 
presented  by  individuals  who  were  late  change  adopters  or  change 
laggards  formed  cliques  and  began  as  rejection  from  the  principal 
and  SIP  team.  The  late  adopters  and  change  laggards  responded  to 
the  rejection  by  torpedoing  the  change  efforts,  even  when  they 
agreed  with  the  changes  proposed. 

The  Meadows  staff  indicated  that  their  staff  was  bonded  in 
only  two  of  the  eight  characteristics.  Every  staff  member 
responding  indicated  that  within  their  staff  group,  they  often 
rejected  the  ideas  of  others.  Every  staff  member  responding  also 
indicated  that  there  were  cliques  and  factions  within  their  staff 
group.  The  Meadows  staff  group  believed  their  staff  did  not  accept 
others  and  their  differences.  A majority  indicated  that  they  did  not 
feel  safe  within  their  staff  group.  A majority  of  the  Meadows  staff 
group  said  that  they  could  not  risk  lowering  their  defenses  and 
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exposing  themselves  to  others  in  their  staff  group.  Most  Meadows 
staff  members  believed  that  within  their  staff  group,  there  were 
specific  leaders  and  the  principal  was  separate  from  that  group. 

And  last,  most  Meadows  staff  respondents  indicated  that 
competitiveness  existed  among  their  staff  group. 

The  Meadows  group  cohesion  problems  were  the  most  serious 
of  all  the  schools  in  this  study.  Their  cohesion  problems  included  a 
serious  lack  of  trust  among  staff  members  at  the  school  level,  as 
well  as  at  the  district  level.  Because  the  problem  involved  the 
superintendent,  the  Meadows  staff  members  could  not  openly  discuss 
or  work  to  resolve  the  cohesion  problems.  Further,  many  of  the 
Meadows  staff  group  was  being  transferred  to  a new  school  site  as 
this  study  began.  Only  one  SIP  team  member  remained  at  Meadows. 
Even  the  principal  was  transferred  to  the  new  site  and  no  new 
principal  had  yet  been  chosen  for  Meadows.  Group  cohesion  at 
Meadows  was  not  likely  to  improve. 

Observable  Results  of  SIP 

Goals  setting  was  one  observable  result  of  the  introduction  of 
planned  school  improvement.  Each  of  the  four  schools  set  goals  for 
school  improvement  and  began  the  process  of  implementation  of 
their  goals.  Each  of  the  school's  goals  were  unique  to  that  school 
and  its  needs.  Pines  Junior  High  School,  and  Otter  Hill  Middle  School 
used  a collaborative  process  to  develop  their  school  goals.  Peaches 
Elementary  School  selected  the  goals  through  the  SIP  team  and  then 
gathered  input  from  staff  in  the  process  of  developing  the  goals  for 
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their  Long  Range  Improvement  Plan.  Meadows  Middle  School  used  a 
collaboration  process  initially,  but  had  reduced  the  process  of  SIP 
goal  setting  to  a one  half  hour  discussion  among  the  SIP  team 
members  each  spring. 

The  process  of  developing  goals  collaboratively  appeared  as 
very  important  for  the  development  of  the  staff  working 
relationships  and  group  cohesion.  It  was  within  the  goals  setting  or 
refinement  discussions  that  staff  members  learned  to  communicate, 
to  listen  to  each  other,  to  fight  gracefully,  and  to  come  to  a 
consensus  as  a group.  Even  when  the  discussions  appeared  chaotic, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Meadows  discussion  on  staff  inconsistencies  in 
implementing  student  discipline  and  rewards,  group  members  came 
to  know  and  understand  each  other  better.  They  learned  to  work 
until  they  achieved  agreement.  The  staff  discussions  on  goals  were 
shared  experiences.  Those  in  the  group  at  the  time  of  the  discussion 
felt  that  they  were  stakeholders  in  the  outcome.  This  made  the 
setting  of  goals  or  goal  changes  critical  to  the  planned  school 
improvement  process.  The  setting  and  refining  of  goals  was  the 
foundation  of  the  collaborative  process  for  these  school  staffs. 

Changes  in  the  decision  making  process,  another  observable 
result  of  the  introduction  of  planned  school  improvement,  occurred 
in  two  of  these  four  schools.  The  most  changes  in  decision  making 
were  observed  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School  and  Peaches  Elementary 
School.  In  both  cases,  the  principal  changed  from  a directive  role, 
Transaction  as  Teacher  (Kendrick,  1988)  to  a transformation  role. 
The  Peaches  principal  moved  to  the  second  stage  of  transformation 
leadership,  Transformation  as  Coach  (Kendrick,  1988)  and  the  Otter 
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Hill  principal  moved  through  the  second  stage  and  to  the  third  stage 
of  transformation  leadership,  Transformation  as  Colleague 
(Kendrick,  1988).  In  both  cases,  the  changes  made  by  the  principal 
were  met  with  more  involvement  in  decision  making  by  the  SIP  team 
members. 

Three  of  the  schools  (Peaches,  Otter  Hill,  and  Meadows)  really 
struggled  with  the  question  of  who  was  in  charge.  This  struggle  was 
also  found  by  Derrington  in  1989  (see  Chapter  II,  p.  102).  The 
answer  to  this  question  appeared  to  be  different  in  each  of  the  three 
schools  in  this  study.  The  Peaches  staff  believed  that  the  principal 
and  a group  of  confidants  were  in  charge.  However,  the  Peaches 
staff  members  were  not  sure  who  these  confidants  were,  but  they 
did  observe  that  the  group  was  not  the  same  as  the  total  SIP  team 
group.  The  Otter  Hill  staff  got  confused  when  the  authority  for 
decision  making  was  shifted  from  the  principal  to  the  SIP  team 
which  included  the  principal,  and  then  again  to  the  task  force  which 
did  not  include  the  principal.  In  the  end,  giving  full  authority  to  the 
task  force  process  left  many  staff  members  out  of  the  process.  The 
Meadows  staff,  the  third  exhibiting  this  phenomena,  struggled  with 
whether  the  superintendent  or  the  principal  was  in  charge  of  their 
school. 

The  fourth  school,  Pines  Junior  High,  appeared  to  have  found 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  who  was  in  charge.  They  would  have 
likely  responded,  "We  all  are."  This  staff  had  worked  through  the 
struggle.  As  the  pilot  study  began,  the  Pines  principal  was  already 
an  equal  among  the  group.  The  SIP  team,  the  group  representing 
them  all  in  direct  leadership,  was  elected  by  the  staff.  All  staff 
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members  were  invited  to  all  SIP  team  meetings,  some  went,  and 
those  going  did  participate  while  there. 

Just  how  the  Pines  Junior  High  staff  got  to  this  high  a level  of 
collaboration  remains  a mystery  with  this  researcher.  The  decision 
making  process  at  Pines  was  refined  during  this  year  long  pilot 
study,  but  the  decision  making  process  was  already  in  place  when 
this  study  began.  The  only  observable  difference  in  decision  making 
between  the  principals  of  the  other  three  schools  and  the  Pines 
principal  was  the  Pine  principal's  firm  resolve  to  remain  quiet  in 
order  to  let  a group  struggle  through  chaos  (Peck,  1987).  He 
remained  silent  even  when  challenged  for  remaining  silent  and  not 
organizing  the  chaos.  This  appeared  to  force  the  group  to  decide 
upon  some  system  for  placing  someone  in  charge.  When  they  agreed 
upon  a system  for  deciding  who  was  in  charge,  the  principal  was  one 
among  the  group  and  the  system  included  some  form  of  shared 
leadership. 

Transactional  or  Transformational  Principal/Staff  Relationships 

Leadership  in  SIP  is  neither  totally  transactional  nor  totally 
transformational 

None  of  the  schools  involved  in  this  study  could  be  categorized 
as  totally  transactional  or  totally  transformational.  Rather,  these 
terms  appeared  as  opposites  on  a continuum  and  each  school  fit 
somewhere  between  Burn's  definitions  of  transactional  leadership 
and  transformational  leadership  on  this  continuum. 

These  placements  were  fluid  and  changed  as  the  school's 
community  (as  defined  by  the  school)  worked  together  on  planned 
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school  improvement.  The  placements  moved  up  or  down  the 
continuum,  usually  when  some  factor  changed.  For  example,  when 
new  group  members  were  added,  a placement  on  a continuum  might 
temporarily  move  back  toward  transactional.  When  some  problem 
occurred  that  the  group  was  able  to  address  and/or  resolve,  the 
placement  might  move  further  toward  transformational. 

The  Relationship  Between  This  Study 
and  The  Review  of  Literature 

Working  on  a work  team  was  sometimes  complex  and  confusing 
to  the  subjects  in  this  study.  The  people  within  the  groups  were 
unable  to  identify  the  problem  areas  and  became  frustrated  because 
they  understood  that  a problem  area  existed.  They  were  also  unable 
to  identify  their  strengths,  either  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
them  or  for  the  purpose  of  building  upon  them. 

This  study  contributes  to  the  field  of  research  by  providing  a 
practical  method  for  using  the  work  of  several  researchers.  Each 
continuum  or  scale  developed  from  the  practical  application  of  the 
work  of  a researcher  through  this  study  adds  a valuable  and  needed 
part  of  the  total  picture.  Each  piece  of  research  assists  in  the 
identification  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  for  a principal,  SIP  work 
team  and/or  staff  unit. 

Schein's  process  for  analyzing  organizational  cultures  (1985, 
1990)  provided  the  foundation  for  the  case  reports  in  this  study. 
Schein's  outline  for  developing  an  awareness  of  the  organization's 
assumptions,  beliefs,  and  norms  was  thorough  and  well-rounded. 
Using  Schein's  system  for  analysis  provided  a comparison  base  for 
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the  cases  studied.  It  raised  questions  that  caused  this  researcher  to 
look  deep  into  the  data  collected.  Most  importantly,  Schein's  system 
for  analysis  provided  this  researcher  a systematic  methodology  for 
processing  the  huge  amount  of  data  generated  in  the  longitudinal 
study  of  two  pilot  and  two  case  studies. 

As  the  Schein  analysis  was  being  completed  and  the  case 
reports  were  near  completion,  this  researcher  discovered  that  Burn's 
definitions  of  transactional  and  transformational  leadership  (1978) 
were  not  simply  two  columns  under  which  each  case  could  be  placed. 
Rather,  Burn's  definitions  appeared  to  be  a continuum  with 
transactional  leadership  placed  at  one  end  of  the  continuum  and 
transformational  leadership  placed  at  the  other.  This  understanding 
gave  new  meaning  to  the  previous  research  on  change  leadership 
identified  in  the  review  of  literature. 

The  former  work  of  several  researchers  fit  the  modified 
theory  that  Burn's  definitions  of  transactional  and  transformational 
leadership  were  actually  a continuum  in  format.  It  also  fit  the 
format  several  researchers  had  used  in  reporting  their  data.  Data 
fitting  the  format  of  these  researchers  had  been  gathered  as  part  of 
the  triangulation  needed  for  research  validity  and  reliability. 

Surveys  of  staff  members  had  been  completed  using  Kendrick's 
(1988)  work  on  the  stages  of  transformation  leadership,  Peck's 
(1987)  salient  characteristics  of  bonded  communities,  and  Porthan's 
(1991)  Levels  and  Transitions  of  Team  Building  for  Transition. 
Experimenting  with  the  placement  of  the  organizational  culture 
against  the  work  of  these  three  researchers  provided  the  basis  for  a 
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continuum  view  of  three  aspects  of  the  transformation  process 


occurring  within  a principal/staff  relationship. 

Each  principal  was  in  a different  place  on  the  continuum  of 
Kendrick's  (1988)  four  stages  of  transformation  for  leaders. 


Figure  VIII-3.  Kendrick's  stages  of  transformation  leadership. 

While  data  gathered  made  it  possible  to  categorize  each 
principal  according  to  Kendrick's  stages  of  transformation 
leadership,  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  survey  was  the  specific 
information  gathered.  Strengths  of  each  leader  could  be  identified 
easily,  as  could  weaker  areas.  Each  principal  could  use  this  data  as 
a basis  for  professional  goal  setting,  either  on  their  own  or  with  the 
assistance  of  a support  team  from  within  the  staff. 

Porthan's  Levels  and  Transitions:  Team  Building  for 
Transformation  provided  a continuum  for  the  placement  of  both  each 
school's  SIP  team  and  each  school's  full  staff  unit.  Following  a brief 
inservice,  Porthan's  descriptors  for  each  level  and  his  graphic 
organizer  depicting  the  levels  assisted  each  staff  member  in 
identifying  the  transformation  level  they  believed  applied  to  their 
staff  or  SIP  team.  In  the  process  of  identifying  the  current 
transformation  levels  for  their  school,  staff  members  learned  about 


Stage  I Stage  II 

Transaction  Transformation 
As  Teacher  As  Coach 


Stage  III 
T ransformation 
As  Colleague 


Stage  IV 
Transformation 
As  Inspirational 
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the  characteristics  for  the  levels  higher  than  theirs  and  developed  a 
common  language  for  discussing  these  levels. 


Level  VI--Transformational 
Value-added,  passions,  inter- 
dependence, collaborative 

Otter  Hill  SIP  team  unit 

Level  V-Enhancement 
Trust,  shared  beliefs, 
performance  (“will"),  functions 

Pines  staff  unit 

Level  IV— Alignment 
Vision/mission,  goals, 
behaviors,  potential  (“can") 

Peaches  staff  unit 

Level  III— Identity 
Roles,  policies,  procedures, 

Meadows  SIP  team  unit 

culture 

/Otter  Hill  staff  unit 

Level  11-Assembly 
A gathering  together 

\Otter  Hill  staff  unit 

Meadows  staff  unit 

Level  1-Solo 
Independent,  alone,  "me" 

(Porthan,  Adaptation  of  Handout,  1992) 

Figure  VIII-4.  Porthan's  levels  of  team  building  for 
transformation. 

Third,  Peck's  (1987)  characteristics  of  community  building 
yielded  yet  another  measure  of  the  principal/staff  working 
relationship.  Peck's  work  provided  two  scales  of  importance.  First, 
each  case  could  be  placed  in  the  stage  of  community  building  they 
were  in  as  they  pursued  Stage  IV--Community.  The  descriptors  for 
these  stages  in  Peck's  work  assisted  this  researcher  in  recognizing 
that  the  case  SIP  teams  or  staff  units  were  experiencing  normal  and 
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expected  changes  and  problems.  For  example,  Peck's  Stage  II-- 
Chaos,  felt  very  uncomfortable  to  many  group  members.  However, 
knowing  that  chaos  was  an  identified  stage  through  which  all  groups 
must  pass  gives  understanding  to  the  observation  of  these  group 
processes. 


1 

Stage  I 
Pseudo- 
community 


Stage 

Chaos 


I 

Stage  III 
Emptiness 


Stage  IV 
Community 


Figure  VIII-5.  Peck's  Stages  of  Community  Building 


Each  of  the  four  schools  were  also  surveyed  for  evaluation 
against  Peck's  salient  characteristics  of  bonded  communities.  This 
information  yielded  specific  areas  of  strength  and  areas  in  need  of 
attention  as  each  school  staff  community  worked  toward 
bondedness.  Each  school's  information  looked  different  from  the 
next,  and  in  each  case,  the  information  obtained  through  the  survey 
matched  the  information  gathered  through  the  videotaped 
observations,  interviews  and  artifacts.  This  information  was  set  up 
on  a table  and  shared  with  the  case  study  schools.  Below  is  the 
example  of  the  presentation  of  this  information  for  one  of  the  case 
study  schools. 
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Table  VIII-5 

Meadows  Characteristics  of  Community  Among  Staff  Members 


Bonded 

Not  bonded 

This  school  staff  is  inclusive  of 

This  school  staff  is  not 

all  individuals  and  human 

accepting  of  all  individuals  and 

differences  are  celebrated. 

human  differences  are  not 

OOO 

accepted. 

000000000000 

The  conclusions  of  this  school's 

The  conclusions  of  this  school's 

MEEP  team  and/or  task  forces 

MEEP  team  and/or  task  forces 

and/or  staff  meetings  are 

and/or  staff  meetings  are 

realistic  and  well  rounded. 

00000000000 

unrealistic  and  limited. 
00 

This  school's  staff  (as  a group) 

This  school's  staff  (as  a group) 

is  contemplative,  self- 

is  not  contemplative,  self- 

examining,  and  self-aware. 

000000000 

examining,  nor  self-aware. 
00000 

1 feel  safe  within  our  school 

1 do  not  feel  safe  within  our 

staff  group. 

0000000 

school  staff  group. 
00000000 

1 can  risk  lowering  my  defenses 

1 can  not  risk  lowering  my 

and  exposing  my  inner  self  to 

defenses  and  exposing  my  inner 

others  within  our  school  staff 

self  to  others  within  our  school 

group. 

00000 

staff  group. 
00000000 

Within  our  staff  group,  we 

Within  our  staff  group,  we  often 

listen  to  each  other  without 
rejection. 

reject  the  ideas  of  others. 
000000000000000 
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Table  VIII-5.  continued 


Bonded  Not  bonded 


There  are  no  cliques  or  factions 
within  our  staff  group. 

There  are  cliques  and  factions 

within  our  staff  group. 
000000000000000 

Within  our  staff  group, 

Within  our  staff  group,  there  are 

decisions  are  reached  by 

specific  leaders  and  the 

consensus  and  the  principal  is 

principal  is  separate  from  the 

one  among  the  group. 

group. 

OOOOOO 

000000000 

There  is  a special  community 

Competitiveness  exists  among 

spirit  among  our  staff  as  a 

our  staff  group. 

group.  00000 

000000000 

(Meadows  staff  survey,  May,  1992) 


The  MEEP  Building  Assessment  Instrument  gave  the  schools  a 
pre-SIP  survey  and  post-SIP  survey  opportunity,  allowing  them  to 
re-evaluate  their  specific  progress  in  all  twelve  areas  measured 
(see  Appendix  A).  This  instrument  was  developed  by  the  employees 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education  and  has  been  used 
with  all  schools  entering  MEEP  since  1987.  Completing  the  second 
Building  Assessment  survey  provided  valuable  information  about  the 
SIP  progress  made  within  the  school  during  the  time  lapsed  from  the 
first  Building  Assessment  Survey  as  the  school  entered  the 
Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program.  Strengths  and  weaker 
areas  were  graphed  for  the  school  staff  and  the  staff  of  the  school 
could  then  focus  their  attention  accordingly. 
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The  successful  match  between  the  information  uncovered 
through  the  Schein  outline  and  the  three  above  researchers 
motivated  this  researcher  to  look  further  into  the  review  of 
literature  for  further  practical  applications.  There  were  several 
others. 

McGregor's  (1960)  and  Parker's  (1991)  lists  of  characteristics 
of  effective  and  ineffective  work  teams  provided  a format  for 
examining  the  SIP  teams  at  both  case  study  sites.  The  format  used 
by  McGregor  and  Parker  was  easily  adapted  to  the  SIP  team  units  and 
provided  meaningful  information.  These  provided  a measure  of  the 
work  team  against  several  characteristics:  Atmosphere,  openness 

to  communication,  listening,  mission,  conflict  resolution,  decisions, 
criticism,  freedom  of  expression,  roles  of  group  members, 
leadership  shifts  within  the  team,  and  team  self-examination. 


Effective  Effective  Effective  Effective 

Contributor  Communicator  Collaborator  Challenger 


Ineffective  Ineffective  Ineffective  Ineffective 

Contributor  Communicator  Collaborator  Challenger 


Figure  VIII-6.  Parker's  Team  Player  Styles 


Parker's  (1991)  team  player  styles  provided  a format  for 
examining  the  diversity  of  the  SIP  work  teams.  Each  team  member 
could  be  listed  by  the  appropriate  category,  clearly  demonstrating 
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where  the  team  had  an  overabundance  of  a team  player  style  and 
where  there  were  gaps  that  could  be  filled  with  another  opening  on 
the  team.  Parker's  descriptors  assisted  in  identifying  where  the 
team  problems  were,  especially  when  an  ineffective  team  style  was 
exhibited  or  there  was  the  lack  of  a particular  style. 

The  Agriculture  Extension  Services  (1961)  publication  on 
propensity  toward  change  also  provided  a continuum  upon  which 
team  members  or  task  force  members  could  be  placed.  This 
information  was  particularly  helpful  with  the  Otter  Hill  case  study 
where  propensity  toward  change  caused  a problem.  The  pilot  study 
at  Pines  Junior  High  had  sought  to  utilize  the  same  characteristic 
that  caused  a problem  at  Otter  Hill  Middle  School.  The  Otter  Hill 
staff  members  did  not  have  an  instrument  available  for  measuring 
the  change  propensity  of  the  SIP  team  or  staff  members.  Pines 
Junior  High  School,  however,  did  locate  an  instrument  with  these 
categories,  administered  it  to  every  staff  member,  and  then  utilized 
that  information  in  order  to  diversify  their  task  forces. 


Change  Early  Majority  Late  Change 

Innovator  Adopter  Adopter  Adopter  Laggard 


Figure  VIII-7.  Team  members  or  staff  members  propensity  toward 
change. 


Implications  for  Practitioners 
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The  Report  Back  to  the  Principal.  SIP  Leadership  Team  and/or  Staff 
Unit 


This  researcher  experimented  with  a limited  report  to  the  SIP 
teams  in  each  of  the  two  cases  studied.  Although  the  experiment 
was  limited  to  Kendrick's  transformation  stages  of  the  principal, 
Peck's  bondedness  of  the  school  community,  and  Porthan's  levels  of 
team  building  for  transformation,  it  provided  useful  information  to 
the  two  SIP  teams  involved. 

A graphic  metaphor  (see  p.  367  and  p.  496)  depicting  the 
principal/staff  relationship  within  the  school  district  was 
developed  for  each  case  study.  When  obtaining  the  feedback  to  the 
first  draft  of  the  case  study  reports,  this  researcher  shared  the 
graphic  with  each  of  the  two  SIP  teams  involved  and  engaged  them  in 
correcting  and  completing  the  graphic.  This  proved  to  be  a fun  and 
engaging  way  for  the  teams  to  become  more  self-aware  of  the  role 
relationships  between  the  school  and  the  district  within  which  they 
work. 

The  Consultant  as  a Model  of  SIP  Leadership 

Consultants  assisting  school  staff  in  SIP  must  model 
transformational  leadership  for  their  clients 

First,  the  consultant  leading  the  school  through  the  process  of 
trying  to  locate  their  trouble  spots  must  provide  process  and 
resources  but  may  not  do  the  work  of  the  principal,  SIP  leadership 
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team,  or  staff  group.  The  literature  sited  in  this  study  and  the  data 
gathered  in  this  study  indicate  the  importance  of  this  point.  The 
work  of  self-analysis,  self-awareness,  and  contemplation  must  be 
accomplished  among  the  school  staff  group  in  order  for  the  principal 
and  staff  to  be  empowered  to  make  real  changes  within  their  school. 

Second,  the  consultant  is  acting  as  an  appointed  leader  of  the 
school  when  consulting.  As  such,  it  appears  to  be  possible  that  the 
consultant  could  speed  up  the  empowerment  process.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  consultant  would  set  the  stage  by  providing  the 
staff  with  the  survey  data  generated  by  the  staff,  but  presented  in 
graphic  and  visual  formats.  This  would  assist  the  staff  unit  in 
locating  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  more  quickly  and, 
therefore,  enable  the  setting  and  implementation  of  goals  for 
change. 

Third,  providing  a role  model  as  a transformational  leader  is 
as  important  as  providing  the  information  on  how  to  become  a 
transformational  leader.  Once  the  consultant  has  provided  the 
research  background,  information,  and  the  survey  forms,  the 
consultant  must  allow  the  stakeholders  to  go  through  the  processes 
of  identifying  and  targeting  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
This  process  should  take  the  group  into  the  stages  of  community 
building;  chaos,  emptiness  and  hopefully,  community  (Peck,  1987). 


Recommendations  for  Future  Studies 
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Experimentation  with  the  Survey  Format 

This  study  uncovered  the  wealth  of  research  that  fit  the 
continuum  pattern,  providing  a complete  picture  of  the 
transformation  process  among  the  group.  It  is  important  that  this 
practical  application  of  the  research  be  further  refined. 

This  researcher  believes  that  it  is  possible  for  a consultant  to 
assist  an  organization  in  self  evaluation  through  the  use  of  the 
scales  and  applications  noted  in  the  contributions  of  this  study 
above.  In  this  study,  the  survey  data  was  completed  to  verify  the 
findings  of  this  researcher.  Once  the  Schein  outline  was  completed 
for  each  case,  the  survey  data  was  tabulated  as  a check  on  the 
Schein  outline  information  and  the  techniques  of  this  researcher. 
This  researcher  believes  that  the  reverse  would  be  far  more 
practical  and  less  expensive. 

In  other  words,  the  consultant  could  lead  an  organization  in 
by-passing  the  longitudinal  data  collection  process  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  Schein  outline  by  having  the  clients  complete  the 
survey  data.  The  survey  data  would  then  be  organized  and  presented 
to  the  clients  and  the  clients  could  begin  their  decision  making 
processes  regarding  their  transformational  improvement  plan. 
Research  is  needed  to  discover  if  this  short-cut  to  developing  a 
transformational  improvement  plan  is  appropriate. 


Research  the  Relationship  of  Several  SIP  Variables 
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Research  the  relationship  between  group  cohesion,  bondedness  of 
community,  transformation  stage  of  the  principal,  and  levels  of  SIP 
leadership  and  staff  transformation 

The  relationship  between  these  variables  appeared  to  be 
positively  correlated  in  this  limited  study  of  four  cases.  Staff 
efficiency  and  cohesion  appeared  to  be  developed  through 
accomplishing  a Peck's  bonded  community,  Porthan's  Enhancement  or 
Transformational  team  levels,  and  Kendrick's  fourth  stage  of 
transformation  leadership-Transformation  as  Inspirational.  The 
correlation  between  these  variables  warrants  further  study. 


APPENDIX  A 

APPLICATION  FOR  MINNESOTA  EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

PROGRAM 


Appendix  A contains  the  application  information  and  forms  as 
published  for  school  application  to  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program.  The  application  forms  and  Likert  scale  have 
remained  the  same  for  many  years,  with  the  exception  of  minor 
changes,  such  as  date  sent,  on  the  front  cover  letter. 
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MINNESOTA  EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  PROGRAM 
Building  Application  Form 
1991-92 


Building  Name 


Principal's  Signature  Date 

Teacher  s Signature  Date 

Teachers  Signature  Date 

Teacher  s Signature  Date 


1.  Building  is  located  In  ECSU  Region 

2.  Grade  level  organization  Is 
(e.g..  K-6.  7-9.  10-12.  etc.) 


3.  Present  enrollment:  Number  of  students 

Number  of  staff 


Tests  currently  administered  In  the  applying  building: 


a.  Norm  referenced:  California  Tests  of  Basic  Skills 

California  Achievement  Test 

Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills 

Stanford  Achievement  Test 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 

Other  (list) 


b.  Criterion  referenced:  Minnesota  State  Assessment  Test 

District  Developed 

Other  (list) 
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MINNESOTA  EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  PROGRAM 

Application  for  Participation 
1991-92 

Chapter  314.  Article  8.  Section  2 and  3 

The  undersigned  agree  to  the  following  processes  leading  to  the  development  of  an  effective 
school. 

1.  The  professional  staff  of  the  building  named  below  is  aware  of  the  components  of  the 
Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program  and  is  committed  to  participation  in 
the  Program. 

2.  A leadership  team  composed  of  the  building  principal,  a minimum  of  two  (2)  teachers 

(2  additional  teachers,  other  staff,  and/or  parents  may  be  members  of  the  leadership 
team),  and  a district-level  administrator  will  be  Identified  and  will  participate  in  all 
phases  of  the  training  model. 

3.  The  leadership  team  will  attend  a five-day  training  session  conducted  by  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education  during  the  summer  of  1991.  Travel,  meals,  and  lodging  for 
the  workshop  will  be  provided  by  the  district 

4.  District  administration  will  support  the  efforts  of  the  building-level  leadership  team  in 
the  requisite  planning  for.  and  Involvement  of.  the  building-level  staff  in  on-site 
training  by  the  following: 

a.  Establish  and  support  a Building-Level  Leadership  Team  which  will  develop  an 
improvement  plan  for  the  school  related  to  identified  characteristics  of  effective 
schools. 

b.  Allocate  at  least  six  (6)  full  days  of  release  time  for  members  of  the  Leadership 
Team. 

c.  Designate  at  least  two  (2)  full  days  of  scheduled  workshop  time  for  Educational 
Effectiveness  activities  for  the  building  staff. 

5.  Provide  data  as  required  by  the  evaluation  plan  related  to  student  achievement,  teacher 
knowledge,  and  Instructional  behaviors,  and  staff  perception  of  changes  in  the  school's 
organizational  climate. 

We  have  reviewed  the  above  criteria  and  agree  to  meet  them. 


Superintendent 


Date 


Building  Principal 


Date 


Building  Name 


District  Name  and  # 


Building  Address 
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Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program 
Building  Assessment  Instrument 
1991-92 


Instructions:  After  you  are  divided  into  groups  of  four,  read  each  item 

listed  below.  Circle  a number  on  the  scale  for  each  item  that  best 
represents  a consensus  of  the  group's  perception  of  what  best  describes 
this  school. 

The  items  are  not  arranged  in  any  order  of  priority  and  each  item  has 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  item.  Be  sure  to  read  each  item 
carefully.  In  some  cases,  the  more  positive  situation  is  described  at  the 
left  of  the  continuum.  In  others,  it  is  described  on  the  right. 

Consequently,  responding  to  all  Vs"  or  all  "Vs"  will  not  lead  to  a positive 
or  negative  pattern. 


1.  There  are  very  few 
interpersonal  conflicts 
among  staff  and  those  that  do 
arise  are  resolved  in  such  a 

way  as  to  leave  everyone  12  3 4 

feeling  good. 

2.  There  are  few  differences 

among  staff  regarding  the  12  3 4 

expectations  for  student 

behaviors. 


There  are  many 
interpersonal  conflicts 
among  staff  which  are  left 
unresolved  and  so  some 
5 6 7 damage  to  the  people 

involved. 

There  are  major  differences 
5 6 7 among  staff  regarding  the 

expectations  for  student 
behaviors. 


3.  The  values  implied  by  the 
goals  of  the  school  are  very 
similar  to  the  values  of  the 
staff. 


The  values  implied  by  the 

2 3 4 5 6 7 goals  of  the  school  are  very 

different  from  the  values  of 
the  staff. 


4.  If  asked  "what  are  the 
major  purposes  of  this 

school?"  most  staff  members  12  3 4 
would  list  the  same  things. 


5.  There  is  very  little 

conflict  among  various  staff 

members  regarding  the  12  3 4 

behaviors  and  tasks  expected 

of  the  principal. 


If  asked  "what  are  the  major 
purposes  of  this  school?" 

5 6 7 staff  members  would  list 

very  different  things  from 
each  other. 

There  is  a lot  of  conflict 
among  various  staff  members 

5 6 7 regarding  the  behaviors  and 

tasks  expected  of  the 
principal. 
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6.  There  is  a lot  of  conflict 
among  staff  members  and 
administrators  regarding  the 

priority  of  areas  of  12  3 4 

improvement  needed  in  this 

school. 

7.  Staff  members  are 
expected  to  share  their 

expertise  and  to  offer  12  3 4 

professional  assistance  to 
other  staff  in  this  school. 

8.  The  staff  of  this  school 
have  very  little  commitment 

to  achieving  the  things  we  12  3 4 

are  trying  to  accomplish 
with  students. 

9.  The  principal  of  this 
school  recognizes  the 
strengths  of  staff  members 
and  tries  to  utilize  those 

strengths  on  various  12  3 4 

committees,  assignments, 
and  in  other  ways. 

10.  Parents  of  the  students 
in  this  school  are  highly 

supportive  of  what  we  are  12  3 4 

trying  to  accomplish  with 
their  children. 


There  is  a lot  of  agreement 
among  staff  members  and 
administrators  regarding  the 
5 6 7 priority  of  areas  of 

improvement  needed  in  this 
school. 

Staff  members  never  share 
their  expertise  and  never 
5 6 7 offer  professional  assistance 

to  other  staff  in  this  school. 


The  staff  of  this  school  have  a 
great  deal  of  commitment  to 
5 6 7 achieving  the  things  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  with 
students 

The  principal  of  this  school 
does  not  recognize  the 
strengths  of  staff  members 
and  rarely  utilize  those 
5 6 7 strengths  on  various 

committees,  assignments, 
and  in  other  ways. 

Parents  of  students  in  this 
school  are  not  supportive  of 
5 6 7 what  we  are  trying  to 

accomplish  with  their 
children. 


11.  The  leadership  roles 
given  the  administrators  and 
staff  in  this  school  are  not 

very  appropriate  for  12  3 4 

achieving  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  with  students. 

12.  There  is  a great  deal  of 

pride  in  our  school  expressed  12  3 4 

by  staff,  students,  and 

parents. 


The  leadership  roles  given 
the  administrators  and  staff 
in  this  school  are  very 
5 6 7 appropriate  for  achieving 

what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  with  students. 

There  is  very  little  pride  in 
5 6 7 our  school  expressed  by 

staff,  students,  and  parents. 


Comments: 


APPENDIX  B 

STAFF  SURVEY  INSTRUMENTS 


The  following  survey  instruments  were  administered  to 
both  the  two  case  studies  in  this  study.  An  earlier  version  was 
administered  to  the  two  pilot  school  cases  in  this  study. 

The  survey  instruments  were  developed  from  the  research 
reports  written  by  the  researcher  named  in  the  title.  Complete 
descriptions  of  the  research  may  be  found  in  Chapter  II:  Review 

of  Literature. 
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I.  Peck's  Characteristics  of  Community 

Below  are  two  checklists.  Please  read  the  characteristics 
directly  across  from  each  other  in  each  checklist  and  then  select 
the  characteristic  which  you  think  best  describes  the  your  staff 
and  relationships. 


1.  This  school  staff  is 

inclusive  of  all  individuals  and 
human  differences  are 
celebrated. 

1.  This  school  staff  is  not 

accepting  of  all  individuals 
and  human  differences  are  not 
accepted. 

2.  The  conclusions  of  this 

school's  MEEP  team  and/or 
task  forces  and/or  staff 
meetings  are  realistic  and 
well  rounded. 

2.  The  conclusions  of  this 

school's  MEEP  team  and/or 
task  forces  and/or  staff 
meetings  are  unrealistic  and 
limited. 

3.  This  school's  staff  (as  a 

group)  is  contemplative,  self- 
examining,  and  self-aware. 

3.  This  school's  staff  (as  a 

group)  is  not  contemplative, 
self-examining,  nor  self- 
aware. 

4.  1 feel  safe  within  our 

school  staff  group. 

4.  1 do  not  feel  safe 

within  our  school  staff  group. 

5.  1 can  risk  lowering  my 

defenses  and  exposing  my 
inner  self  to  others  within  our 
school  staff  group. 

5.  1 can  not  risk  lowering 

my  defenses  and  exposing  my 
inner  self  to  others  within  our 
school  staff  group. 

6.  Within  our  staff  group, 

we  listen  to  each  other 
without  rejection. 

6.  Within  our  staff  group, 

we  often  reject  the  ideas  of 
others. 

7.  There  are  no  cliques  or 

factions  within  our  staff 
group. 

7.  There  are  cliques  and 

factions  within  our  staff 
group. 

8.  Within  our  staff  group, 

decisions  are  reached  by 
consensus  and  the  principal  is 
one  among  the  group. 

8.  Within  our  staff  group, 

there  are  specific  leaders  and 
the  principal  is  separate  from 
the  group. 

9.  There  is  a special 

community  spirit  among  our 
staff  as  a group. 

9.  Competitiveness  exists 

among  our  staff  group. 

Comments: 
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II.  Porthan's  Levels  and  Transitions  of  Team  Building  for 

T ransformation 

Please  select  one  level  from  the  checklist  below  that  best 

describes  the  level  where  your  staff  is  currently  functioning  while 

involved  in  school  improvement.  There  is  space  for  comments  below. 

Level  I:  "Solo"  Characteristics  of  this  level  are  independence, 

alone,  me. 

Level  II:  "Assembly"  Individuals  have  gathered  into  groups  for 

the  purposes  of  affirmation  of  our  needs,  affirmation  of  our 
worth  and  value,  and  refuting  "buyer's  remorse"  regarding 
school  improvement. 

Level  III:  “Identity"  Our  staff  exhibits  the  characteristics  of 

roles,  policies,  procedures,  and  culture  through 
communication,  story-telling,  gate-keeping,  and  doing  things 
right. 

Level  IV:  "Alignment"  A critical  mass  of  our  staff  group 

exhibits  the  characteristics  of  vision/mission,  goals, 
behaviors,  and  potential  through  behavior  identification  and 
practice,  coaching  and  feedback,  vocabulary  alignment,  and 
doing  the  right  things. 

Level  V:  "Enhancement"  A critical  mass  of  our  staff  group 

exhibits  the  characteristics  of  trust,  shared  beliefs, 
performance  and  functions.  Some  of  our  group  are  emerging  as 
leaders,  either  as  individuals  or  as  small  groups. 

Level  VI:  "Transformational"  A critical  mass  of  our  staff  group 

are  working  together  in  clusters,  pointing  and  pulling  in  the 
same  direction.  There  is  a congruence  of  values,  beliefs  and 
behaviors.  The  characteristics  of  this  level  are  value-added, 
passions,  inter-dependence,  and  collaborative. 


Comments: 
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Kendrick's  four  stages  of  transformation  for  leaders 

Listed  below  are  for  checklists  for  leader  behaviors  while  engaged  in  a change 
process.  Please  check  the  behaviors  from  each  list  that  you  believe  describe  Barb 
Winfield's  behavior  in  school  improvement. 

Level  1-Transaction  as  Teacher 

Is  in  charge 

Is  directive 

Uses  prescriptive  actions 

Anticipates  consequences  and  outcomes  of  certain  decisions 

Frequently  takes  risks 

Manipulates  team  composition 

Is  developing  a cadre  of  competent  assistants 

Acts  as  a teacher,  directing  staff 

Level  ll--Transformation  as  Coach 

Forms  collegial  teams  for  a specific  purpose 

Uses  facilitation  skills  to  mentor  staff 

T eaches  and  coaches  skills  to  staff 

Seeks  training  in  processing  skills  and/or  facilitation  strategies 

_ Has  experimented  with  collaboration  on  program  and/or  staff  development  goals 

Has  experimented  with  cooperation  strategies  such  as  brainstorming,  consensus 

building,  and  strategic  planning 

Has  begun  to  share  the  above  processing  skills  with  the  staff 

Acts  as  a teacher  and  a coach  with  staff 

Level  Ill-Transformation  as  Colleague 

Encourages  a learning  and  sharing  relationship  between  self  and  staff  without 

relinquishing  leadership  responsibilities 

Perceives  the  principalship  role  as  "leader  of  instructors" 

Supports,  guides,  assesses,  and  inspires  the  actions  of  staff 

Believes  principals  can  share  governance  and  be  collaborative  without  becoming  a 
secondary  participant  in  school  improvement 

Considers  self  to  be  a colleague  of  some/all  of  the  staff 

_ Acts  as  a teacher,  coach  and  colleague  with  staff 

Level  IV-Transformation  as  Inspirational 

Continues  to  be  a teacher,  coach  and  colleague  to  the  staff  members 

_ Acts  in  role  of  the  "keeper  of  the  vision,"  motivating  and  encouraging  staff  to  do  the 
right  things  for  students 

Has  faced  "letting  go"  of  empowered  staff,  recognizing  that  they  may  surpass  the 

principal  in  specific  skill  expertise  or  overall  leadership  ability 
Has  been  able  to  move  past  own  self-esteem  needs,  finding  purpose  in  what  he/she 
can  do  for  others 

Has  put  aside  the  notion  that  his/her  own  recognition  should  be  primary  to  staff 

recognition. 


Comments: 
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Minnesota  Educational  Effectiveness  Program 
Building  Assessment  Instrument 


Instructions:  After  you  are  divided  into  groups  of  four,  read  each 

item  listed  below.  Circle  a number  on  the  scale  for  each  item  that 
best  represents  a consensus  of  the  group's  perception  of  what  best 
describes  this  school. 

The  items  are  not  arranged  in  any  order  of  priority  and  each 
item  has  as  much  importance  as  any  other  item.  Be  sure  to  read  each 
item  carefully.  In  some  cases,  the  more  positive  situation  is 
described  at  the  left  of  the  continuum.  In  others,  it  is  described  on 
the  right.  Consequently,  responding  to  all  "7's"  or  all  "I's"  will  not 
lead  to  a positive  or  negative  pattern. 


1 . There  are  very  few 
interpersonal  conflicts 
among  staff  and  those  that  do 
arise  are  resolved  in  such  a 

way  as  to  leave  everyone  12  3 4 

feeling  good. 

2.  There  are  few  differences 

among  staff  regarding  the  12  3 4 

expectations  for  student 

behaviors. 

3.  The  values  implied  by  the 

goals  of  the  school  are  very  12  3 4 

similar  to  the  values  of  the 

staff. 


There  are  many 
interpersonal  conflicts 
among  staff  which  are  left 
unresolved  and  so  some 
5 6 7 damage  to  the  people 

involved. 

There  are  major  differences 
5 6 7 among  staff  regarding  the 

expectations  for  student 
behaviors. 

The  values  implied  by  the 
5 6 7 goals  of  the  school  are  very 

different  from  the  values  of 
the  staff. 


4.  If  asked  “what  are  the 
major  purposes  of  this 

school?"  most  staff  members  12  3 4 
would  list  the  same  things. 


If  asked  “what  are  the  major 
purposes  of  this  school?" 

5 6 7 staff  members  would  list 
very  different  things  from 
each  other. 


5.  There  is  very  little 

conflict  among  various  staff 

members  regarding  the  12  3 4 

behaviors  and  tasks  expected 

of  the  principal. 


There  is  a lot  of  conflict 
among  various  staff 
5 6 7 members  regarding  the 

behaviors  and  tasks  expected 
of  the  principal. 
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6.  There  is  a lot  of  conflict 
among  staff  members  and 
administrators  regarding  the 

priority  of  areas  of  12  3 4 

improvement  needed  in  this 

school. 

7.  Staff  members  are 
expected  to  share  their 

expertise  and  to  offer  12  3 4 

professional  assistance  to 
other  staff  in  this  school. 


There  is  a lot  of  agreement 
among  staff  members  and 
administrators  regarding  the 
5 6 7 priority  of  areas  of 

improvement  needed  in  this 
school. 

Staff  members  never  share 
their  expertise  and  never 
5 6 7 offer  professional  assistance 

to  other  staff  in  this  school. 


8.  The  staff  of  this  school 

have  very  little  commitment 

to  achieving  the  things  we  12  3 4 

are  trying  to  accomplish 

with  students. 


The  staff  of  this  school  have  a 
great  deal  of  commitment  to 
5 6 7 achieving  the  things  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  with 
students 


9.  The  principal  of  this 
school  recognizes  the 
strengths  of  staff  members 
and  tries  to  utilize  those 

strengths  on  various  12  3 4 

committees,  assignments, 
and  in  other  ways. 

10.  Parents  of  the  students 
in  this  school  are  highly 

supportive  of  what  we  are  12  3 4 

trying  to  accomplish  with 
their  children. 


The  principal  of  this  school 
does  not  recognize  the 
strengths  of  staff  members 
and  rarely  utilize  those 
5 6 7 strengths  on  various 

committees,  assignments, 
and  in  other  ways. 

Parents  of  students  in  this 
school  are  not  supportive  of 
5 6 7 what  we  are  trying  to 

accomplish  with  their 
children. 


11.  The  leadership  roles 
given  the  administrators  and 
staff  in  this  school  are  not 

very  appropriate  for  12  3 4 

achieving  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish  with  students. 

12.  There  is  a great  deal  of 

pride  in  our  school  expressed  12  3 4 

by  staff,  students,  and 

parents. 


The  leadership  roles  given 
the  administrators  and  staff 
in  this  school  are  very 
5 6 7 appropriate  for  achieving 

what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  with  students. 

There  is  very  little  pride  in 
5 6 7 our  school  expressed  by 

staff,  students,  and  parents. 


Comments: 


APPENDIX  C 

OTTER  HILL  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  AND  CRITICAL  INCIDENTS 
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Otter  Hill  Middle  School  Planned  Change  Efforts: 

A Sequence  of  Major  Events  and  Critical  Incidents 

Spring,  1990 

Although  the  principal  initiated  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP)  application,  the  principal,  the 
superintendent  and  three  teachers  from  the  school  signed  the 
application  during  March  of  1990.  The  application  declared  a staff 
of  48  and  a school  size  of  660  students. 

August.  1990 

The  principal-selected  MEEP  team  went  for  their  initial  week 
of  training,  minus  the  district  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel. 
The  first  MEEP  team  meeting  was  held  on  August  17,  1990.  While  at 
this  training  session  meeting,  the  MEEP  team  selected  their 
chairperson,  notetaker  and  representative  for  the  regional 
Educational  Cooperative  Service  Unit  (ECSU)  meetings. 

9/13/90 

The  first  observed  MEEP  team  meeting  was  held,  the  principal 
was  about  nine  minutes  late  due  to  a meeting  with  the  mathematics 
teachers  in  her  office.  Several  critical  events  occurred  at  this 
meeting,  both  before  the  principal  arrived  and  after  she  arrived: 

First,  The  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel  began  his  role  as  a 
direct  communication  link  with  the  superintendent  by  relaying  the 
superintendent's  response  to  the  MEEP  team's  question  about 
additional  release  days  for  staff  training  and  development  in  MEEP. 
The  superintendent  relayed  that  he  was  open  to  negotiation  and  was 
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listening  to  the  MEEP  team  requests.  The  superintendent  asked  for 
valid  reasons  for  a change  in  the  published  school  calendar  and 
relayed  a message  that  there  were  concerns  beyond  the  building  that 
the  team  needed  to  consider. 

Next,  the  MEEP  team  decided  to  avoid  the  scheduling  of  a MEEP 
training  day  on  the  teacher  work  day  for  doing  report  cards, 
respecting  the  teacher's  professional  and  personal  time.  Then  the 
MEEP  team  decided  to  focus  the  planned  school  change  effort  on 
building  climate  for  this  first  year,  as  suggested  by  the  MEEP 
trainers  from  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 

The  principal  arrived  at  this  point  in  the  meeting  and 
immediately  was  asked  for  her  opinion  on  how  to  proceed.  Margo 
was  familiar  with  the  3-ring  bound  MEEP  Guidebook  and  presented 
herself  as  knowledgeable  and  articulate.  The  principal's  review  of 
the  task  as  presented  in  the  department  of  education  guidebook  was 
helpful,  and  assisted  the  MEEP  team  in  deciding  where  to  begin  the 
process  of  planned  school  improvement  within  their  school.  But 
eventually,  the  MEEP  team  decided  to  call  in  the  ECSU  facilitator  in 
response  to  Lacee's  concern  about  whether  they  were  on  the  right 
track  in  planning  these  first  planned  change  efforts. 

Next,  the  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel  suggested  that 
the  MEEP  team  offer  something  in  trade  for  time  beyond  the  school 
contract  day  spent  on  staff  development  and  training  in  MEEP  and  the 
idea  of  compensatory  time  was  born.  The  principal  demonstrated  her 
openness  to  shared  leadership  by  requesting  that  the  MEEP  team 
brainstorm  for  ideas  on  compensatory  time  and  rewards  to  the  staff 
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for  the  training  and  staff  development  time  that  would  be  outside 
their  contract  day. 

Relationships  between  the  MEEP  team  members  began  to 
develop  as  a group.  The  MEEP  team  began  to  develop  and  utilize  a 
sense  of  humor,  recalling  frustrations  in  doing  their  climate  survey 
while  at  the  MEEP  training  session. 

Diego  took  the  first  observed  risk  in  the  group  by  suggesting  a 
team  building  activity  of  sharing  "a  promise  you  would  make  to  the 
kids  in  your  school"  (Observation,  MEEP  team  meeting,  9/13/90). 
Catherine  responded  to  his  team  building  activity  first,  as  the 
person  seated  to  the  right  of  Diego.  When  finished,  there  was  an 
awkward  pause  of  silence  before  Catherine  made  the  principal,  who 
was  seated  next  to  Catherine,  equal  to  everyone  else  by  declaring 
she  was  next  to  respond.  Everyone  laughed  and  then  the  principal 
responded  by  doing  as  her  colleague  ordered,  taking  her  turn  as  an 
equal  in  the  group. 

In  addition  to  the  budding  development  of  equality  among  all 
MEEP  team  members  demonstrated  above,  the  MEEP  team  showed  that 
they  valued  their  own  professional  and  personal  time.  This  occurred 
when  they  informed  Catherine  that  her  daughter's  track  meet  was  a 
valid  reason  to  miss  the  next  scheduled  MEEP  team  meeting. 

9/27/90 

MEEP  team  member,  Lacee,  telephoned  Barrie,  the  ECSU 
regional  facilitator,  to  arrange  her  attendance  at  the  11/8/90  MEEP 
team  meeting.  Barrie  informed  Lacee  that  building  climate  was 
critical  to  address  this  first  year,  even  if  nothing  else  was 
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addressed  from  the  list  of  15  MEEP  identified  characteristics.  She 
also  recommended  team  building  activities  for  the  entire  staff  in 
order  to  "get  the  staff  comfortable  with  each  other"  (Artifact,  MEEP 
team  minutes,  9/27/90) 

10/31/90 

The  MEEP  team  met  with  the  superintendent  to  request  an 
additional  staff  release  day  for  MEEP  training  for  the  Otter  Hill 
staff. 

1 1/8/90 

Barrie,  the  ECSU  regional  facilitator  attended  her  first  Otter 
Hill  MEEP  team  meeting  and  assisted  the  MEEP  team  with  planning 
the  December  12,  1990  inservice  with  staff.  The  MEEP  team  and 
Barrie  also  agreed  that  Barrie  would  assist  with  the  planning  of  the 
February  15,  1990  half  day  inservice  at  the  January  17th  MEEP 
planning  meeting  held  at  the  principal's  house. 

1 2/12/90 

The  superintendent  presented  the  MEEP  team  request  for  a 
staff  release  day  for  MEEP  training  to  the  school  board.  The  school 
board  granted  this  request  and  the  release  day  was  scheduled  for 
March  1.  1991. 

12/12/90 

The  MEEP  team  made  their  first  presentation  on  planned  school 
improvement  to  the  Otter  Hill  staff  at  a staff  meeting  after  school. 
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The  carefully  planned  presentations  included  a portion  presented  by 
every  MEEP  team  member. 

Diego  began  the  inservice  with  a humorous  historical 
perspective  on  MEEP  by  using  the  format  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address.  He  presented  an  overview  of  the  concept  that  the  outcome 
of  MEEP  was  up  to  the  building  staff  and  that  this  was  different 
from  other  state  programs  in  schools. 

Nancy  pointed  out  that  the  "team  consists  of  everyone  on  this 
staff;  it  consists  of  administrators,  counselors,  custodian, s cooks, 
media,  teachers,  everyone"  (Presentation,  12/12/90).  Nancy  also 
presented  the  cycle  involved  in  the  planned  school  change  process  as 
two-fold.  The  growth  cycle  was  presented  as  the  planning  part  of 
the  cycle;  including  team  building,  skill  development,  information 
gathering,  and  vision  building.  The  design  part  of  the  cycle 
presented  included  the  components  of  training,  implementation, 
monitoring,  continuous  improvement,  and  evaluation  and  was  to  be 
the  consensus  part  of  the  cycle.  Nancy  noted  that  the  process  was 
then  recycled  in  order  to  set  new  goals  and  new  visions. 

Catherine  presented  the  15  characteristics  of  effective 
schools  in  the  two  state  defined  categories  of  organizational  and 
instructional  characteristics.  The  model  presented  included  nine 
organizational  characteristics:  Clearly  defined  goals  and 

expectations,  school  climate,  building  level  leadership,  school-site 
management,  district-level  support,  collaborative  planning, 
purposeful  staff  development,  curriculum  articulation,  and  parental 
involvement.  Six  instructional  characteristics:  Flexible  grouping, 

instructional  preparation,  instructional  interaction,  high 
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expectations,  school  and  classroom  management,  and 
assessment/monitoring/  feedback  were  included  in  the  second  group. 

Margo,  the  principal,  presented  an  overview  of  the  staff 
training  and  inservice  dates  coming  during  the  rest  of  the  school 
year.  She  informed  the  staff  that  the  MEEP  team  had  asked  the 
superintendent  and  school  board  for  and  had  been  granted  a staff 
release  day  for  an  additional  MEEP  workshop  on  3/1/90. 

Then  Joe,  the  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Personnel,  spoke  to 
the  group  about  team  building,  mutual  respect,  trust,  working 
together,  an  atmosphere  of  risk  taking, and  openness  in  decision 
making.  He  informed  the  staff  that  it  was  also  his  job  to  talk  to 
them  about  the  submarines. 

Because  I am  new  at  in  this  school  district,  I get  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  submarines.  You  know  what  submarines  are? 
They  are  the  people  that  go  beneath  the  surface  and  shoot 
torpedoes  at  things  that  are  going  on,  have  negative  feelings 
and  say.  'Oh,  I've  done  this  before'.  All  of  us  kind  of  have  those 
feelings  when  we  are  looking  at  some  new  things  and  there  are 
some  changes.  It's  not  unusual  to  have  those  feelings,  but  we 
ask  that  you  participate.  I think  that  you  will  find  that 
dialoguing  with  each  other  and  trying  to  build  a team,  it  really 
creates  a better  situation  for  all  of  us.  (Joe  Jones, 
Presentation  to  staff,  12/12/90) 

Joe  then  called  on  Lacee  to  do  a team  building  activity  with 
the  staff.  As  she  led  the  "Highpoints  of  Your  Life"  activity,  Joe 
assisted  and  all  other  MEEP  team  members  participated  as  members 
of  the  staff. 
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12/20/90 

The  first  identified  submarine  activity  took  place  following  this 
inservice.  Three  male  teachers  stopped  to  see  the  principal  about  the 
fact  that  they  felt  uncomfortable  with  the  team  building  activities 
completed  at  the  two  MEEP  staff  inservices.  This  event  was  revealed 
in  an  interview  with  the  principal. 


Researcher:  How  do  you  feel  the  goals  are  progressing? 

Margo:  We  feel  real  good  about  it.  I had  some  feedback  from 
some  submariners  after  the  last  meeting.  Some  felt 
threatened.  I sat  down  with  three  of  them  and  explained  they 
could  make  it  as  threatening  or  as  non-threatening  as  they 
want.  . . . "They  found  the  "Highlights"  activity  to  be 
threatening-all  three  were  men.  One  said,  I'm  tired  of  this 
game  playing."  . . . Conflict  with  the  incorrigibles  is  my 
job.  There  are  little  things  the  MEEP  team  can  do.  We  know 
who  the  submarines  are.  (Principal,  Phone  Interview, 
12/20/90) 


1/.1.Q/9 1 

The  staff  was  inserviced  on  paradigms  via  a MEEP  team 
planned  "Popcorn  and  Paradigms"  after-school  workshop.  The 
principal  reported  that  this  activity  was  well  received  and  absent 
staff  asked  to  see  the  paradigms  video  on  their  own. 


2/15/91 

A staff  half  day  inservice  on  MEEP  occurred.  In  addition  to  a 
team  building  activity  titled,  "Two  Truths  and  a Lie,"  the  staff  was 
presented  with  another  quick  review  of  MEEP  and  the  15  MEEP 
defined  characteristics  of  effective  schools.  They  also  learned 
about  the  rationale  for  team  building  and  group  processing,  the 
rationale  for  group  decision  making,  the  five  ways  to  make  a group 
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decision  (autocratic,  authoritarian,  majority,  averaging,  and 
consensus),  skills  for  reaching  consensus  as  a group,  and 
brainstorming  skills. 

3/1/91 

The  staff  full  day/release  day  inservice  on  MEEP  was  held,  and 
the  staff  was  taught  group  processing  skills  through  a planned  Lego 
activity  and  debriefing  that  included  group  processing  skills.  Each 
staff  member  completed  a Climate  Survey  and  the  pre-established 
groups  processed  both  the  "idear  and  “real"  portions  on  this  survey, 
averaging  their  scores  to  attain  the  ideal  score  for  the  group  and 
using  a consensus  process  for  attaining  scores  on  the  real  portion  of 
the  survey. 

The  staff  was  placed  in  pre-determined  groups  because  of  a 
MEEP  team  decision  to  break  up  a group  of  people  who  were  not 
buying  into  the  MEEP  process  and  were  "being  real  rats  about  it" 
(Principal,  Informal  interview,  3/5/91).  Although  there  were 
assigned  places  for  this  workshop,  these  people  had  chosen  to  sit 
together  at  the  2/15/91  inservice.  One  man  refused  to  sit  in  his 
assigned  place  and  sat  with  his  friends  instead.  When  the  principal 
approached  him  and  asked  if  he  was  where  his  name  tag  was  located, 
he  showed  her  the  name  tag  of  a staff  member  who  was  sick.  The 
name  was  crossed  out  and  his  in  its  place.  The  principal  asked  him 
to  move  to  his  assigned  place.  He  refused.  When  making  the 
welcoming  announcements,  the  principal  asked  everyone  to  check 
their  name  tags  and  please  be  at  their  assigned  seats.  He  did  not 


move. 
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2/5/91 

The  principal  met  with  the  man  in  the  above  described  incident 
and  wrote  him  up  for  insubordination.  She  also  gave  each  of  the 
MEEP  team  members  a poem  on  silence  being  more  powerful  than 
anger,  her  own  note  thanking  them  for  their  patience  and  a $100,000 
candy  bar.  (Principal,  Interview,  3/5/91) 

The  staff  met  after  school  to  complete  the  Delphi  consensus 
process  begun  on  3/1/91.  Lacee  guided  them  in  clarifying  the  group 
developed  list  of  39  items  from  the  3/1/91  workshop,  and  in  adding 
3 items  to  the  list.  She  then  led  the  staff  in  a process  of 
individually  narrowing  their  collective  42  Otter  Hill  climate 
concerns  to  five  items,  then  three  items,  and  then  one  item  selected 
by  each  staff  member.  Each  then  worked  with  the  people  at  their 
table  to  agree  on  a consensus  goal  within  that  small  group.  The 
table  developed  consensus  goal  sheets  were  given  to  the  MEEP  team 
members.  As  a result  of  this  process,  the  top  priorities  to  be 
addressed  became:  1)  "Improved  student 

responsibility/honesty/accountability,"  2)  "activity  buses,"  and  3) 
turning  in  homework"  (Artifact,  Staff  Delphi  process  worksheets, 
3/5/91). 

3/26/91 

The  MEEP  team  decided  to  introduce  the  staff  to  the  task  force 
process  through  a building  Celebration  Task  Force,  celebrating  the 
successes  revealed  through  the  staff  climate  survey.  The  MEEP  team 
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wrote  its  first  task  force  charge  statement,  using  the  MEEP  training 
and  materials  as  a guide. 

The  MEEP  team  struggled  with  how  to  pass  their  own  authority 
to  the  task  force  and  how  much  authority  to  retain  for  themselves. 
The  MEEP  team  also  decided  to  seek  outside  community  funding  for 
the  celebration  event  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

4/91  through  5/91 

A volunteer  Celebration  Task  Force  planned  an  event,  sponsored 
with  $500  from  a community  organization  where  the  principal  was 
also  a member. 

SM 

The  celebration  event  was  held  at  a very  nice  local  restaurant 
and  outdoor  club.  The  snacks,  door  prizes  and  awards  for  staff  were 
provided  from  the  community  funding.  There  was  some  awkwardness 
and  silence  among  the  staff  at  this  first  celebration  event,  but  the 
group  broke  up  to  take  walks  or  to  sit  in  small  groups  and  chat. 

Spring  and  early  fall.  1991 

Two  new  teacher  members  were  recruited  for  the  MEEP  team 
by  current  MEEP  team  members. 

9/91  through  1/9P 

The  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  charge  statement  was 
organized  by  the  MEEP  team  as  a result  of  the  consensus  goal- 
setting work  completed  during  the  first  year  of  the  study.  Staff 
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volunteered  for  this  task  and  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force 
began  to  meet  weekly  in  the  fall  of  1991. 

Working  from  the  consensus  concerns  developed  by  the  staff  in 
the  spring  of  1991,  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  developed 
plans  and  implemented  building  changes  in  several  areas:  1)  A 
student  assignment  notebook,  2)  parent/teacher  conference  changes 
to  be  implemented  during  the  spring  1992  conferences,  3)  a student 
responsibility  philosophy  and  homework  policy,  and  4)  a Back-To- 
School  Night  to  be  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1992. 

Early  November.  1991 

The  community  failed  a $2,500,000  dollar  general  fund  tax 
levy  effort.  The  staff  became  aware  that  this  would  cause  a 
reduction  in  staff  and  larger  class  sizes  for  the  next  school  year  as 
$600,000  would  have  to  cut  from  the  budget  for  the  1992-93  school 
year.  Budget  cutting  meetings  began  immediately.  Otter  Hill  soon 
learned  that  two  staff  members  would  be  cut  from  their  building, 
including  the  MEEP  team  member  and  chairperson,  Lacee. 

11/8/91 

The  MEEP  team  developed  their  own  1991/92  school  year  goals 
and  then  developed  a modified  Delphi  survey  for  staff.  Their  own 
team  goals  were:  1)  Going  over  the  staff  survey  results,  and  2) 
moving  forward  in  assisting  with  the  change  due  to  cuts  through 
presenting  information  and  strategies  on  a)  large  class  sizes, 
b)  stress,  c)  classroom  management  skills,  d)  support  groups  with 
each  other,  and  e)  networking  and  resume  writing.  The  survey  was 
administered  to  the  staff  over  the  next  few  weeks. 
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Fell,  1991 

The  principal  applied  for  and  was  granted  a one  year  sabbatical 
leave  for  the  1992-93  school  year  for  the  purpose  of  completing  her 
doctoral  degree.  This  was  announced  to  staff. 


12/1 1/91 

An  interview  with  the  principal  revealed  changes  in  the 
decision  making  structure  of  the  staff. 

The  staff  decided  to  regroup  and  dump  some  of  the  former 
committees  they  had  traditionally  going  in  the  school.  They 
retained  the  Chain  Reaction  Committee  and  the  Student/Staff 
Enthusiasm  Committee.  . . . 

The  last  two  staff  meetings  have  been  planned  and  run  by 
the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force.  Margo  noted  that  she 
never  runs  a staff  meeting  past  3:00.  One  of  these  two  staff 
meetings  lasted  until  3:45  with  no  one  complaining. 

(Principal,  Interview,  12/11/91) 

During  these  two  staff  meetings,  the  Student  Responsibility 
Task  Force  informed  the  staff  as  to  how  the  staff  would  be 
implementing  the  plans  developed  by  the  Student  Responsibility  Task 
Force  (the  Student  Assignment  Notebook,  the  parent/teacher 
conference  changes,  the  student  responsibility  philosophy  and 
homework  policy,  and  the  fall  1992  Back-To-School  Night).  "No 
staff  input  was  sought,  plans  were  already  set  up  and  the  staff  was 
informed  of  the  plans"  (Joe,  Interview,  5/92;  Verified,  MEEP  team 
meeting  observation,  4/2/92) 


1/15/92 
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The  MEEP  team  tallied  the  shortened  Delphi  survey  of  staff 
needs  just  completed  and  began  to  plan  for  the  following  prioritized 
needs:  1)  Middle  school  classes  for  staff  offered  on  site,  2)  how  to 
deal  with  stress,  3)  survival  techniques,  4)  faculty  fun  activities, 
and  5)  how  to  deal  with  change. 

The  MEEP  team  discussed  the  facilitation  of  the  MEEP  team. 

The  MEEP  team  met  once  monthly  this  second  year  and  had  only  three 
meetings  by  1/15/92,  all  of  them  facilitated  by  the  principal.  Diego 
volunteered  to  facilitate  the  MEEP  team  through  October  1992,  when 
it  was  agreed  that  Nancy  would  take  over  the  MEEP  team  meeting 
facilitation  duties  in  October  of  1993. 

4/2/92 

The  MEEP  team  met  for  lunch  and  an  afternoon  meeting  at  a 
nice  local  restaurant  at  their  own  expense.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  MEEP  team,  the  interim  principal  assigned  to  be  the  principal 
for  the  1992-93  school  year,  was  in  attendance. 

Diego  facilitated  the  meeting  and  the  discussion  included 
planning  their  goals  for  the  next  year  and  deciding  upon  rewards  for 
the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force  members.  The  MEEP  team  also 
spent  some  time  discussing  and  evaluating  the  Otter  Hill  task  force 
process.  They  concluded  that  the  Student  Responsibility  Task  Force 
was  a success  which  would  continue  into  the  fall  and  that  the  Staff 
Enthusiasm  Task  Force  was  a failure  because  it  never  got  off  the 
ground. 
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The  director  of  curriculum  and  personnel  urged  the  MEEP  team 
to  add  parents  to  the  MEEP  team.  One  MEEP  team  member  suggested 
screening  possible  parent  MEEP  team  members  as  carefully  as  the 
staff  MEEP  team  members  were  screened. 


APPENDIX  D 

MEADOWS  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  AND  CRITICAL  INCIDENTS 
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Meadows  Middle  School  Planned  Change  Efforts: 

A sequence  of  Major  Events  and  Critical  Incidents 

February.  1988 

The  principal  initiated  the  Minnesota  Educational 
Effectiveness  Program  (MEEP)  application.  The  principal  and  four 
teachers,  one  female  and  three  males,  completed  the  initial 
assessment  and  signed  the  forms.  These  individuals  became  the 
initial  Meadows  Middle  School  MEEP  team. 

Summer.  1988 

The  superintendent  was  registered  to  go  to  the  state-wide 
MEEP  new  team  member  training,  as  required  by  MEEP,  but  backed  out 
at  the  last  minute  due  to  work  load  back  in  the  district.  The 
principal  and  the  four  teachers  took  their  new  member  training. 

While  at  the  new  member  training,  the  four  teachers  learned  that 
teachers  from  other  districts  were  paid  a stipend  for  attending  the 
training  during  their  vacation  time. 

Fall.  1988  through  Spring.  1990 

The  four  teachers  on  the  MEEP  team  requested  compensatory 
time  for  their  MEEP  duties  since  no  stipend  was  available  to  them. 
This  request  was  denied. 

The  four  teachers  and  the  principal  worked  as  a MEEP  team  for 
two  full  school  years,  1988-89  and  1989-90.  The  MEEP  team 
accomplishments  during  these  two  years  fell  into  two  general  areas: 
(a)  Writing  and  implementing  a school-wide  Discipline  Referral 
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Policy,  and  (b)  setting  goals  on  school  climate.  The  latter  of  these 
two  accomplishments  was  divided  into  three  major  parts.  First,  the 
MEEP  team  instituted  a student  reward  system  that  provided 
periodic  large  and  small  rewards  for  students  who  met  the 
established  criteria  regarding  minimum  numbers  of  discipline 
referrals. 

Second,  the  MEEP  team  established  and  monitored  a system  of 
small  reward  and  recognition  for  staff  members  who  had  gone 
beyond  the  normal  expectation  for  their  job.  A note  and  treat  or 
change  for  a can  of  pop  were  the  usual  recognitions  rewarded. 

Finally,  the  MEEP  team  addressed  the  major  issue  of  perceived 
sexual  harassment  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  male  staff  toward  the 
females  on  staff.  Staff  felt  the  situation  was  greatly  improved  by 
the  MEEP  teams  methods  of  taking  a survey  on  pet  peeves  found 
among  staff  relationships  and  publishing  these  pet  peeves  for  all 
(Jack,  Interview,  5/2/92). 

Eventually  some  of  the  MEEP  team  members  and  the  principal 
came  to  a point  of  disagreement  on  how  to  handle  student  discipline. 
The  principal's  counseling  background  and  approach  to  student 
discipline  was  not  favored  by  three  of  the  MEEP  team  members. 
Coupled  with  the  perceived  lack  of  district  support  via  any  stipend 
or  compensatory  time,  the  disagreement  over  student  discipline  was 
the  last  straw.  Karen,  Rodney,  and  Clark  resigned  their  MEEP  team 
positions. 
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Fall.  1990 

A new  MEEP  team  was  formed.  Membership  was  broadened  to 
include  the  principal,  four  classroom  teachers,  one  special  education 
teacher,  the  counselor,  and  one  parent. 

10/29/90 

This  researcher  met  with  the  principal  and  the  school  agreed 
to  join  in  this  study. 

1 1/29/90--MEEP  Team  Meeting 

MEEP  team  members  expressed  concern  over  how  selections  for 
staff  moving  to  the  expanding  elementary  site  would  be  made  at  the 
district  level.  "Fairness"  in  selection  was  of  prime  importance  and 
took  10  minutes  of  the  approximate  30  minute  MEEP  team  meeting. 
This  concern  appeared  outside  of  the  principal's  realm  of  influence 
and  the  principal  did  not  know  where  he  would  be  assigned  either. 

The  one  other  MEEP  task  addressed  at  this  meeting  involved  the 
plans  for  the  January  staff  inservice  day.  Items  discussed  for  the 
workshop  agenda  included  consistency  on  grading  within  the  middle 
school  and  Outcome  Based  Education.  The  MEEP  team  decided  to  stay 
within  the  building  for  the  day  and  not  to  join  a neighboring  district 
for  a speaker  on  Outcome  Based  Education. 

12/1 3/90— MEEP  Team  Meeting 

The  principal  introduced  a discussion  on  the  topic  of 
substitute  teacher  folders.  The  folder  was  to  include  information 
for  the  substitute  teacher  and  several  forms  that  would  provide 
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feedback  in  several  ways.  One  form  giving  the  principal  feedback 
from  the  substitute  teacher  as  to  their  satisfaction  with  the 
teacher's  lesson  plans,  materials,  and  schedules  caused  visible 
tension  within  the  MEEP  team  membership.  Roger  cued  Winona  for 
her  to  rebut  the  proposal  and  the  principal  did  not  observe  the  cue. 
Even  after  Winona's  diplomatic  argument  against  the  idea,  the 
principal  noted  advancement  of  the  idea  to  the  staff. 

Two  other  topics  were  discussed  at  length  at  this  meeting. 

The  MEEP  team  decided  to  use  part  of  the  January  workshop  day  to 
discuss  discipline  consistency,  in  addition  to  grading  consistency  as 
planned  at  the  last  meeting.  Secondly,  a large  amount  of  time  was 
spent  discussing  the  student  rebellion  regarding  the  students  with 
one  referral  not  being  allowed  to  attend  the  student  reward  of  skiing 
at  a local  ski  hill.  Winona  reported  that  the  rule  change  had  been 
announced,  but  that  students  didn't  think  it  was  fair.  Many  students 
were  disqualified  because  of  one  referral  and  many  planned  to  go  to 
the  ski  hill  anyway. 

12/13/90 

The  principal  reported  that  the  school's  discipline  referrals 
have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
introduction  of  the  Discipline  Referral  Policy  occurred  during  1988- 

89  and  122  students  were  referred  for  disciplinary  problems  during 
that  year.  This  number  was  reduced  to  72  students  during  the  1989- 

90  school  year  and  only  14  students  so  far  in  the  1990-91  school 
year. 
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1/21/91-Staff  Inservice  Day 

The  Meadows  Middle  School  staff  spent  more  than  two  hours 
discussing  staff  inconsistencies  in  the  application  of  the  school- 
wide Student  Discipline  Referral  Policy.  The  issue  was  very 
complicated  and  some  staff  members  held  opinions  from  which  they 
refused  to  depart. 

Three  main  common  understandings  resulted  from  the  long  and 
complicated  chaotic  discussion.  First,  the  staff  agreed  to  the 
development  of  a simple  checklist  for  the  most  common  discipline 
problems,  thus  bringing  consistency  to  offense  descriptions  while 
simplifying  the  form.  Second,  the  staff  agreed  to  the  development 
of  a task  force  to  complete  the  details  of  the  policy  changes  that 
very  day  so  implementation  of  the  changes  could  occur  as  soon  as 
possible.  Third,  the  staff  all  heard  Winona  take  ownership  for  the 
change  of  the  number  of  Discipline  Referrals  in  relationship  to  the 
reward  day  at  the  ski  hill  but  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  that  she 
(and  two  others)  did  this  without  staff  or  MEEP  team  knowledge  or 
approval. 

The  principal  introduced  the  new  substitute  folder  changes  and 
told  the  staff  that  these  were  to  be  in  the  office  by  the  end  of  the 
day.  While  this  form  had  been  controversial  because  it  required  the 
substitute  to  report  problems  with  the  teacher  to  the  principal, 
there  were  no  objections  or  questions  raised  by  the  full  staff. 

2/28/91-MEEP  Team  Meeting 

The  Student  Referral  Form  revisions  were  complete  and 
included  the  proposed  check  list  of  offenses  and  the  form  had  been 
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implemented.  The  student  reward  system  had  been  revised  and 
implemented. 

The  school  district  has  mandated  that  each  building  hold  an 
International  Week.  Winona  estimated  that  95%  of  the  teachers  in 
the  school  were  upset  with  the  mandate.  The  principal  was  caught 
between  the  opposing  forces  of  the  teaching  staff  within  the 
building  and  the  superintendent  and  the  school  board. 

The  superintendent  began  denying  professional  leaves  and  the 
principal  found  a way  to  continue  the  professional  leaves  by  using 
staff  development  funds  allowed  to  the  building.  Again,  the 
principal  was  caught  between  two  opposing  forces,  the  Meadows 
teaching  staff  and  the  superintendent. 

4/26/91 

Most  members  of  the  MEEP  team  left  to  go  to  the  state-wide 
MEEP  leadership  conference.  The  principal  decided  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  go. 

5/2/91-MEEP  Team  Meeting 

The  MEEP  team  completed  the  Parent  Report  Card  survey  for 
distribution  but  did  not  mention  how  this  data  would  be  tabulated  or 
of  what  use  it  would  be  to  the  MEEP  team  or  staff. 

The  MEEP  team  discussed  the  setting  of  goals  for  the  1991-92 
school  year.  After  much  discussion,  they  decided  upon  two  main 
goals.  They  agreed  that  the  biggest  problem  they  faced  was  the 
relationship  between  and  among  the  staff  members.  One  MEEP  team 
member  stated  she  felt  the  problem  was  so  large  that  it  was 
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hopeless  and  she  wanted  to  work  on  teaching  the  students  how  to 
relate  successfully  to  each  other  and  hope  that  staff  members  would 
gain  something  out  of  the  presentation  to  the  students.  Another 
MEEP  team  member  felt  the  staff  must  improve  this  area  before 
students  would  be  expected  to  make  gains  in  their  relationships. 

The  MEEP  team  agreed  to  label  this  goal  as  "collaborative  planning." 

The  second  goal  set  was  parental  involvement.  This  was  a 
continuation  of  an  assumed  goal  for  the  1989-90  school  year. 


5/2/91  --Artifact 

The  goals  on  the  letter  from  the  MEEP  team  to  the  school  board 
and  superintendent  did  not  match  the  MEEP  goals  set  by  the  MEEP 
team  at  the  meeting.  The  memo  listed  the  following: 

Goals/Objectives 

A.  To  survey  all  staff  members  and  to  solicit  their 
suggestions  and  ideas  for  staff  development. 

B.  To  involve  all  staff  members  in  some  phase  of  staff 
development: 

1.  to  improve  school-wide  discipline  and  classroom 
management 

2.  to  involve  staff  in  effective  instructional  methods 
training 

3.  to  improve  school,  student  and  parent 
communications,  and 

4.  to  improve  school  climate. 

It  was  also  on  this  date  that  the  researcher  learned  that  the 
staff  had  two  separate  staff  lounges.  Some  staff  used  one 
exclusively  and  some  use  the  other  exclusively. 
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Fall.  1991 

The  Meadow's  principal  was  also  assigned  the  task  of 
supervising  the  elementary  school  staff  located  at  the  expanding 
site.  He  began  on  staffing  the  site  and  eventually  began  working 
collaborative  with  the  staff  there  or  assigned  to  the  site  for  the 
next  year.  Meetings  were  held  every  week,  policies  were  developed 
and  the  report  card  was  planned.  The  principal  did  not  know  if  he 
would  be  the  principal  assigned  to  the  elementary  site  during  the 
upcoming  school  year  or  if  he  would  be  assigned  to  remain  at 
Meadows  Middle  School. 

December.  1991 

The  school  board  made  the  decision  to  close  Meadows  Middle 
School  for  a few  years  and  use  the  space  in  the  other  buildings  and  a 
newly  opening  secondary  school  to  accommodate  the  district  student 
population. 

January.  1992 

The  Meadows  Middle  School  staff  joined  forces  to  complete  and 
present  a unanimous  recommendation  that  the  school  board  keep  the 
Meadows  Middle  School  facility  open.  Specified  was  a request  that 
the  district  use  the  secondary  facility  they  planned  to  concert  to  an 
elementary  facility  as  a new  middle  school  for  grades  four  through 
eight.  This  request  would  utilize  existing  expensive  program  rooms 
and  equipment,  such  as  industrial  arts  and  home  economics 
facilities  for  the  middle  school  students  rather  than  eliminate  these 
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through  remodeling.  The  school  board  responded  by  reopening  the 
question  for  consideration. 

April.  1992 

About  150  residents  appeared  at  the  school  board  meeting  and 
the  school  board  decided,  six  to  zero,  to  keep  the  Meadows  Middle 
School  open  and  to  have  it  serve  grades  seven  and  eight 
(Superintendent,  Interview,  5/12/92).  Under  this  plan,  the  school 
board  decided  to  put  grades  three  through  six  at  the  former 
secondary  school  site  and  proceed  with  the  remodeling  plans. 

4/9/92--  MEEP  Team  Meeting 

The  principal  announced  that  beginning  immediately,  all 
professional  leave  requests  would  now  be  handled  within  each 
district  school  via  a Staff  Development  Committee. 

4/9/92--lnformal  Interview  with  the  Principal 

The  principal  believed  he  would  be  assigned  to  the  grade  three 
through  six  site  for  the  next  school  year  but  was  not  sure. 

4/28/92-Staff  Meeting 

The  superintendent  had  taken  over  the  control  of  individual 
Meadows  Middle  School  budget  item  requests  and  was  slashing  items 
without  explanation  or  known  criteria.  The  principal  had  requested  a 
flat  $50,000  or  any  amount  acceptable  to  the  superintendent,  so  the 
principal  and  staff  could  jointly  prioritize  the  budget  item  requests. 
The  superintendent  refused  this  request. 
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4/30/92  through  5/2/92--State-wide  MEEP  Leadership  Conference 
The  principal  rewarded  the  MEEP  team  members  by  placing  a 
substitute  teacher  in  their  classroom  for  the  full  4/30/92  day.  This 
allowed  the  MEEP  team  to  leisurely  drive  north  for  the  3:00  check-in 
and  provided  the  principal  a way  to  compensate  the  MEEP  team 
members  for  some  of  their  hard  work  and  time. 

The  principal  and  Kelly,  a fifth  grade  teacher,  left  the 
conference  on  5/1/92  because  of  concerns  for  work  at  the  school. 
Three  MEEP  team  members  stayed  on  at  the  conference  to  the  end; 
Jack,  Loni  and  Sally.  Wally,  Marie,  and  Patti  had  not  attended  the 
conference. 

On  5/2/92,  none  of  the  three  MEEP  team  members  were  able  to 
name  any  of  their  MEEP  goals  for  the  year.  Loni  was  new  to  the  MEEP 
team  and  was  not  in  attendance  at  the  goals  setting  meeting,  but 
both  Sally  and  Jack  were  there.  The  MEEP  goals  for  the  planned 
school  improvement  efforts  were  not  published  within  the  building. 

6/16/92-Exit  Interview  with  the  Principal 

Bruce  Bob  had  learned  that  he  would  be  assigned  to  the  grade 
three  through  six  site  in  the  fall.  There  has  been  no  announcement  or 
posting  regarding  the  newly  opened  principal's  position  at  Meadows 
Middle  School. 
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